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PREFACE. : 


Ar a time when official reports are being subjected to a rigorous pruning : 
the production of a report extending to nearly 300 pages may be deemed to : 
require some apology. My object in the following pages has been two-fold. 

In the first place, an attempt has been made to describe some general features 

of what may be considered the bewildering jungle of figures contained 

in the Imperial Tables, for, as the proverb says, it is often hard to see the 

wood for the trees. Secondly, the extent to which the results of the census 

are fairly reliable, and the methods of obtaining them, have been indicated 

as briefly as possible. Enumeration throws much extra work on district 

officers and their subordinates, and to them thanks are due for the successful 

manner in which it was carried out. The abstraction and tabulation were 

completed in seven central offices, each in charge ofa Deputy Collector, and 

six of these— Pandit Janardan Joshi, B. Pridamna Krishna, M. Lutf Husain, 

B. Tulshi Rama, B. Siva Prasada, and Qazi Khaliluddin Ahmad — completed 

their very trying work with a high standard of excelleney. The heaviest 
-share fell to B. Pridamna Krishna, who dealt with it admirably, while Pandit 

Janardan Joshi and B. Siva Prasada excelled in devising methods of checking 

the work apart from those prescribed in the rules. Three of the head clerks 

in these offices—B. Chhattar Singh, Pandit Shimbhu Nath Sukul and 
a Pandit Jai Dat Tiwari—have also done especially good work. = ee 

| In the preparation of the report help has been received from many 

sources, official and otherwise. The material in Chapter VI, Language, has 
been supplied almost entirely by Dr. G. A. Grierson, and without it the z 


B chapter could not have been written. For most of the material in Chapter III 
3 Iam indebted to a large number of correspondents, and throughout the report 
a nS 1 have used facts obtained from many sources. To all those who have thus 
ae aided me my thanks are due. The report has been printed at the Government 
a Press, Allahabad, and with very small exceptions, the whole of the forms 


were printed, and the slips for abstraction, numbering nearly 100 millions, 
cut at the same place. Special acknowledgments are due to Mr. Luker, the 
Superintendent, for the promptitude, with which the work was carried out. 
My head clerk, Pandit Chandr Dat, Pande, has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to me. i 
There have been cases in which statements made in reports like the 
i. present have been treated by the public as official pronouncements by Govern- 
| ment on the matters to which they referred, and it therefore seems necessary — 9 
to point out that the report is in no way intended to express the opinion o: 
Government, especially on such matters as those dealt with in the 
on religion, education, language and caste, about which there ds r 
ence of e Having regard to the "controversial n nature 
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INTRODUCTION. 


l. The third general census of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh together was taken on the night of March 1st, 1901; apart from isolat- 
ed enumerations or estimates made in individual districts there have been 
previously two general estimates of the population included in the North- 
Western Provinces in 1826 and 1848, and a general census in 1853, 1865 and 
1872. In Oudh the first generalcensus was taken in 1869, and since 1881 
operations in both the North-Western Provinces and in Oudh have been 
simultaneous with those in the rest of India. 

2. Operations commenced in April 1900 with the preparation of de- 
tailed instructions for the guidance of district officers in enumeration. The 
general principles followed were those laid down by the Census Commissioner, 
but the details followed closely the arrangements made on previous occasions, 
and much valuable help was obtained from the rules of 1891 and the remarks 
made by Mr. D. C. Baillie in his report on the census of that year. One 
rather important change was the division of the rules into chapters, corres- 
ponding with the chapters of the Imperial Code, which were as far as possible 
so arranged that each chapter related to a distinct set of operations and need 
not be referred to again after they were complete. The result was a con- 
siderable saving of clerical labour in district offices as it was unnecessary to 
issue subsidiary instructions pointing out the order in which Operations were 
to be performed, and there was less likelihood of omissions. 

3. The first operation was the division of each district into charges, 
In rural areas the charge usually corresponded with the revenue division in 
charge of a kanüngo who was appointed superintendent of it. In municipali- 
ties the charge was generally a ward, and the charge superintendents were 
members or officials of the Board. Other towns were included in rural charges 
unless a suitable non-official could be found which was not often. There 
were 1,283 charges in the provinces with an average population of 37,172, the 
average being 13,978 in the case of urban and 46,787 in the case of rural 
charges. The average area of a rural charge was 118 square miles, 

4. When the division into charges had been decided on, the whole area 


of the district was first divided into blocks, each containing as a maximum 


60 houses with a population of 300, that being the largest number that can be 
conveniently dealt with by asingle enumerator. A few blocks were then 
grouped together to form a circle in charge of a supervisor. There were 
216,621 blocks in all, and the average population varied from 209 in urban to 
221 in rural areas and was 220 for the whole provinces, while each of the 


of a circle averaged six square miles. 


_ 20,542 circles on an average contained 104 blocks. In rural tracts the area 


1 

J 
| 
1 
| 
j 


caused the inclusion of a part of the population twice over, which almost . 


aini Tál and Ranikhet on September 7th, 1900, to 


was made in October 1900 and the | 
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division into blocks, circles and charges was complete by 
During August the training of charge superintendents 
ffected, and the lists of charges, circles and blocks faired 
house numbering was commenced and lists of houses pre- 
of October the preliminary operations were almost com- 
É pleted, and during November and December the district staff were occupied 
E in training and examining the census officials. On January 15th, 1901, in rural 
a و‎ , tracts and a fortnight later in urban areas the preliminary enumeration com- 
B menced and was completed in a fortnight. Full partieulars were recorded by 
the enumerators in the schedule, and these were checked as far as possible by 
supervisors, superintendents and the district staff in the interval before March 
1st. On the night of March Ist the enumerator went round his block and 
struck out all entries relating to persons who were absent, and filled in a 
schedule for newcomers. The next morning enumerators, after collecting the 
few schedules issued to be filled in by private individuals, met their supervisor 
at a fixed place and compiled a summary showing the number of inhabited 
houses and of males and females in each block in the circle. The circle 
summaries were similarly taken or sent to a fixed place in each charge where 
charge summaries were compiled which were sent to the headquarters, where 
a district summary was compiled and the results telegraphed to the Census 
Commissioner and to the Provincial Superintendent. Considerable care and 
ingenuity was shown by district officers in working out the scheme for getting 
in the totals, with the result that the latest telegram was despatched from 
Almora at 2-30 r. x. on March 7th. The totals of the Rampur State were 
ready at 9-20 A. M. on March 2nd, a result reflecting great credit on Sheikh 
Abdul Ghafur, the Minister whose arrangements were excellent. The whole 
of the census staff worked all night, and the collection of summaries was 
effected through the Imperial Service Cavalry. In British districts Mr. H. 
K. Gracey at Muzaffarnagar despatched his totals at 5 P. M. on March 2nd, 
and Mr. T. A. H. Way at Sultánpur sent off his figures an hourlater, The 
difference between the preliminary and final corrected totals of the whole 
province was only 4,542 an error of less than 1 in 10,000, but considerably 
larger errors occurred in individual districts. In three districts (Ballia, 
Partíbgarh and Jhánsi) the compilers at headquarters omitted to turn over 
the page of certain charge summaries ; the mistake should have been detected 
at once as the form for compiling showed the number of circles in each charge 
and if this had been checked the omission would have been noticed. All these 
mistakes were discovered long before the final figures were available. On the 
other hand, the telegram sent from Fyzabad was incorrectly worded and 


5, A rough 
the middle of July. 
in the rules was © 
out. In September 
pared. By the end 


the omissions referred to above. In only two districts, Naini Tél 
lig arh, were there appreciable mistakes on the part of the lower census 
d t difference in these amounted to 5,000 and 2,000 respectively. 

e some exceptions to the ordinary procedure which is des- 
ecial census was taken of the hill stations, Mussoorie, 


balane 


ion. In the rural hill tracts of the Kumaun 
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from the hills to the plains at the commencement of the cold weather and 

back against six months later. The final enumeration in the same tracts and 

also in some forest areas and a few jungle tracts in other parts of the provinces 

was by day, and in the Kumaun Division it was spread over several days. 

7. At the end of December 1900 the Deputy Commissioner, Fyzabad, 

reported that a bathing festival was expected to take place at Ajudhia in his 

district on the morning of March 2nd, at which a very large number of people 

might be expected. The festival was the Gobind Duadashi,an occasion on 

which bathing in the Ghagra at Ajudhia is believed to be as efficacious as 

bathing in all the sacred places of India together, buton enquiry it was found 

that March 2nd, 1901, not being Sunday, was not a proper day for the festi- 

val, although all the other requisite astronomical conjunctions were correct, 

The festival had, however, been advertised in the usual way by circulating let- 

ters threatening that the sin of having killed cows would attach to those 

who did not forward more copies of the letter, and it was necessary to 

make special arrangements in view of the likelihood of a very large gather- 

ing of strangers on March 1st to bathe the next day. The details were 

finally settled at a conference of district officers at which the Commissioner 

of Fyzabad and the Census Commissioner in India were also present. . 

Ajudhia is situated on a neck of land jutting out into the Ghagra which is not 

fordable. It is bounded by theriver on the north and east and towards the 

west is connected by straggling houses with the town of Fyzabad, while 

not far away on the south is the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway the limits 

of which are fenced. The opinion of the Pandits of Benares that March 

2nd was not the Gobind Duadashi was widely circulated, and district officers 

used their influence to pursuade people not to go. In all the adjacent dis- E 
tricts enumerators were directed to enquire some days before March Ist 

what persons where going to the fair, to mark their names in the schedules 

and to give them tickets showing they had been enumerated. Such per- 

sons on arrival at Ajudhia were not enumerated, and they were reckoned as 

present in the block where they had been enumerated. The morning after 

the fair I found hardly a person in the crowds at the railway station who 

could not produce his enumeration ticket carefully tied up in his clothes or p 
pagri At Ajudhia a double cordon of enumeration posts was established 
on roads leading to the town, and north of the river similar arrangements 
were madein the Gonda and Basti districts and at the head of the pontoon 
bridge crossing the river. In the town itself all places where pilgrims were 
likely to stay were divided into blocks and two enumerators were posted 
for each block. The operations were completely successful owing to the 
excellent arrangements made by the district officers of Fyzabad, Gonda and 
Basti, Messrs. Hose, Bruce and MeCallum Wright, and in Ajudhia itself 
only 26,728 pilgrims had to be enumerated. 

8. The enumeration in cantonments and of troops on the march was 
in charge of the military authorities, and on railway premises railway officials 
did the work. AW 

9. Working of the Census Act.—In 1900 an Act was passed prov — 
viding penalties for offences in relation to the census. In 37 districts out of - 
48'it was found unnecessary to institute any cases at all under it. Ir the 2 
remaining eleven districts only 27 persons were prosecuted, of whom : ere Sree 
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fined. The cases came under the following heads, viz., refusing to s (3), 
refusing to supply information (1), hindering census officials (1), E eee 
numbers (6), and bad work (16). In the case of Government officials census 
work is considered a part of their ordinary duties, and a few of these were 
punished departmentally. The total number of superintendents, ipi ie 
and enumerators employed was 238,446 of whom 111,741 were non-officia S 
and the small number of proseeutions ib was found necessary to institute 
points to the careful manner in which district officers dealt with the task of 


btaining non-official help. 
: 1 i Iani Ax was noted in the last paragraph almost half the census 


: staff for enumeration consisted of non-officials, very few of whom were paid 
| for their labours. A few anonymous complaints on this subject appeared in 
both the English and vernacular press, and it has also been pointed out that 

Government servants receive no extra pay for their work in connection with 

it. The latter remark can only be made in ignorance of the well established 

rule that the liability to assist in the census is an implied condition of 

Government service, and is as binding as the liability to perform extra work in 

times of special stress, such as famine, plague, &c., while in the case of non- 

officials there is the same liability as in service aS assessors or on juries. 

Tf non-official agency were paid, the cost would be increased to a prohibitive 

d amount, and the work would not be so well done. Under existing conditions 
; very many of the supervisors and enumerators and all of the charge super- 
intendents, who were not officials, were persons in 2 superior station of life 
who would refuse money payments. It would, therefore, be necessary to 
employ men of very inferior education upon whose work little reliance could 
be placed. During the cold weather of 1900-1901 I visited every district 
in the provinces to inspect the progress of work, and everywhere was struck 
with the energy and care which non-officials displayed in their duties. One 
enumerator went so far as to turn the rules for filling in the schedule into 
verses and suggested the circulation of these to be learnt by heart. My 
examination of a large number of schedules shows that the schedules issued to 
Europeans to be filled in by them were on the whole the worst done. Entries 
had clearly been made by many persons without reading the instructions 
printed on the back, and the age of several ladies was recorded as * over 20". 
One kigh official told me with some pride that as he feared no arrangements 
would be made for enumerating his servants he had himself filled in the parti- 
culars for them in his own schedule; an examination of his schedule showed 
that the enumerator, who had already enumerated them, had correctly struck 
out the entries. In my tour of inspection I found that one of the subjects 
which greatly exercised the minds of the census staff was the question how to 
fill in the sixteen columns if they meta deaf and dumb lunatic wandering about 
by himself on the census night. On my suggesting that this was an unlikely 

` — contingency, one charge superintendent met me with the assertion that “ bahut 
` hote hain” (there are many of them). A real difficulty of a similar kind was, 
, experienced in one district (Dehra Dún) where special arrangements 
made to enumerate an assemblage of faqirs under vows of silence. 
ations haye become so familiar that they created no rumours 
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birds, vanished into the forests and escaped enumeration. The special opera- 
tions in connection with Ajudhia fair gave rise to a fear that nobody would 
be allowed to bathe without a ticket, while some persons are said to have 
stayed away because it was reported that they would be subject to some tax if 

they went to Ajudhia. 

11. Abstraction and tabulation —A.—The old system.—In 
accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissioner the operations 
of abstraction and tabulation were performed by what may be called the 
“slip” system. The system adopted at last census involved the use of 
large abstraction sheets which practically reproduced on large scale the forms 
of the Imperial Tables, A clerk took a book of schedules and made a tick 
for each person in the proper column of an abstraction sheet. The ticks in 
each column were then totalled, and the totals of the sheet were copied 
out in tabulation registers in the forms of the Imperial Table. As the tabu- . 
lation registers contained figures for the Imperial Tables by blocks, it was then 
necessary to total these registers to obtain figures for villages, towns, tahsíls 
and districts. The method of checking was the comparisons of the total 
of the columns in one abstraction sheet with those of the columns in one or 
more other sheets which should have corresponded. If a discrepancy were 


‘discovered it was necessary to re-abstract completely or else to adjust the 


variation on a consideration of the different totals. Similarly, apart from 
the comparison of totals, the only possible way in which the work of abstrac- 
tion could be checked was to re-abstract the whole of the entries for a book, 
a partial re-abstraction of a portion of the entries in a book being of no use, 
as it could not be said which tick corresponded to any given entry. 

B.—The new system.—In the “slip” system which was first used by 
Von Mayr in the Bavarian census of 1871, and has since been successfully 
worked in various European countries, abstraction consisted in copying the 
entries in the schedules on small slips of paper, and tabulation in sorting 
the slips. Three colours were used, viz., yellow paper for Hindus, red for 
Muhammadans and blue for persons of other religions; the slips were of two 
sizes, long for males and short for females, and while a complete rectangular 


-slip was used for married persons, slips with one corner cut off were employed 


for bachelors and spinsters, and with two corners cut off for widows and 
widowers. The colour, size and shape of a slip thus showed at a glance the 
religion, sex and civil condition of the person for whom it was used. There 
remained eleven entries to be noted, and two slips were used for each person, 
there being five entries as well as the entry of caste, tribe or race on each 
slip. The copying was materially facilitated by the use of contractions in 
the case of certain entries, such as B. for Bania, Br. for Brahmin, and 
so on, and inthe use ofa dash to show the district of birth place where 

this was the same as the district where a person had been enumerated, A 

dash also denoted that a person was illiterate, and another that he was not 

afflicted with one of the four infirmities that had to be recorded. As each 

abstractor completed copying the entries in the schedules of a whole book. 
on slips, this part ofthe work was tested by the supervisors who checked 

completely twenty per cent. of the slips, special attention being paid to entries — 
in which mistakes were known to be likely to occur. The slips were then 
sorted and counted by religion and sex (colour and size) by an independent 
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agency, and the results obtained checked with the figures of the provisional‏ 
totals arrived at independently in districts, while the correctness of the actual‏ 
slip copying was again examined by the head of the office. The next opera-‏ 
tion was the mixing of slips in lots not exceeding thirty thousand in any‏ 
one lot, and the lots of slips were then issued to tabulators for sorting to-‏ 
gether with a copy of the table to be prepared. When a muharrir had‏ 
prepared any table he took his basket of slips and the table to the super-‏ 
visor who gave him a fresh lot and blank table, and proceeded to check‏ 
the totalling of the table and the correctness of the sorting. The same‏ 
‘check was then applied by a superior officer, and again by the Deputy‏ 
Superintendent or the Head Clerk. When all slips for a tahsil had been‏ 
sorted the tables relating to the different lots were combined into a single‏ ` 
table, and lastly tahsil tables were combined into district tables.‏ 
Comparison of the two systems.—The advantages of this‏ ,12 
system over the old one are manifest. In the first place it was mechanically‏ 
much simpler. In his report on the census of 1891 Mr. Baillie mentions‏ 
one abstraction sheet thirteen feet long, and states that a length of six or i‏ 
seven feet was not uncommon in the caste sheets. The abstractor under i‏ 
the slip system only required a set of 18 pigeon holes, each containing‏ 
a separate kind of slip, and the whole measuring only nineteen inches by‏ 
fourteen with a depth of five inches. In tabulation the same set of pigeon |‏ 
holes was used, and where the number of categories into which slips were P‏ 
to be sorted was indefinitely large, for example in the case of caste and‏ 
occupation, the slips were sorted twice over, first alphabetically and then‏ 
into separate castes or occupations. A. tabulation sheet also instead of‏ 
having to contain a tick for each individual only contained total figures |‏ | 
YA zs for the slips it referred to. It was decided that the unit for which the‏ 
T Imperial Tables should be prepared was the tahsil, but tables were also |‏ 
prepared in full for each municipality. This saved a large amount of copying‏ 
and addition in the process of compilation, as each tahsil table only involved‏ 
the totalling of eight or ten tabulation sheets instead of several hundred, a |‏ 
very material saving in labour in all tables, but especially in the caste and |‏ 
occupation tables which contained many entries. The system allowed of accu-‏ 
rate calculations of a fair day's work and wages were therefore adjusted at‏ 
piece-rates so that idleness on the part of abstractors and tabulators involved‏ 
no loss to the State. The number of slips in each basket was known only to |‏ 
the Deputy Superintendent and the Head Clerk of the office, and if the‏ | 
total of a table was incorrect the slips had to be recounted, no credit being |‏ 
xL lowed till the correct total (within a margin of *1 per cent.) was arrived at.‏ 
rovided an automatic eheck on totalling and enabled the supervising‏ 
spend more time on the checking of the actual sorting, while it re-‏ 


kani 


echanical System.—In some countries a mechanical sys- 
d tabulation has been employed. This involves the use 


ard corresponding to the particulars recorded in 
aced one by one in the counting machine, 
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which prepares simultaneously all the tableg required, by means of electro- 
magnetically operated counters, the currents through which are controlled by 
the holes in the punched card. In the Austrian census of 1891 the rate of 
tabulation using 12 electrie machines and 220 punches was about a, million a 
month. In the present census the rate hag been about six millions: a month, 
so that to preserve the same rate about 72 machines and 1,320 punches would 
be required. The cost of each machine is however about £400, so that the 
initial outlay alone would cost nearly double the total amount spent on these 
operations in 1901. In the Cuban census of 1899 the work was done on the 
same principle by a company at contract rates, These rates work out to 
Rs. 105 per thousand of population plus Rs. 31-4-0 per thousand houses as some 
information was tabulated regarding these. The rate of Rs. 105 per thou- 
sand of population is, however, twenty-four times the rate of actual cost in 
these provinces. Tt is clear, therefore, that making every allowance for the 
higher cost of wages in Cuba, to use electric tabulation would mean an enor- 
mous increase in cost whether the machines were bought outright, or whether 
a company could be induced to contract for the work. As regards the quality 
of the work, it may be conceded that tabulation by electricity eliminates mis- 
takes. The punching on the cards has however to be done by hand, and this 
constitutes the most vital objection to the system owing to the great detail 
which is required in this country in respect of caste, occupation, birth-place 
and language. The form of card for Cuba contained 219 symbols in 20 
groups, and for each item in the schedule one or sometimes two symbols had 
to be punched. In the case of items classified in few categories, there is a 
Separate symbol for each category (e. g., age periods). In the case of occupa- 
tions two holes were punched, one apparently denoting a class of occupations 
and the other the serial number of the occupation in the class. To reduce 
the symbols for caste, occupation, birth-place and language in India to a 
manageable number, it would be necessary to adopt the latter method of 
punching two or eyen three holes for each item, and this would mean 
referring to indexes in each case both for the preparation and the checking of 
the cards. Under the slip system, very little more intelligence or education 
was required from an abstractor or tabulator than the ability to read and write. 
In abstracting he wrote on the slips what he found in the schedules, and 
in tabulating he sorted according to the entries on the slips without having 
to classify those entries according to any arbitrary system, except in such 
elementary cases as grouping the ages in groups of 5. With the mechanical 
system, however, the detail must be given up, or else the man who works the 
punch must be trusted to make combinations. Very little experience of 
Indian census work is required to show that combinations can only be allowed 
under the strictest and most definite rules, and itis desirable that they should 
only be made by the highest officials. In the case of caste, birth-place and 
language no combinations were made at all except by myself, and in the case 
of occupations the figures were prepared for tahsils according to the actual 
entries in the slips, and the combination into the groups shown in the Impe- 
rial Tables was only effected under the direct supervision of the Deputy Super- 
intendents with the help of an index which contained over 1,000 entries. 
I have shown above that to obtain results as quickly as under the slip system 


Allowing for the fullest indexes of arrangements for the items such as caste, 
7 E > 


over 1,300 men would be required, judging by the experience in Aust) 
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their discretion, theirzpay would have to 
sem, to obtain suitable men. The cost 


exclusive of charges for checking and 


50 5 to leave as little as possible to 
be fixed at about Rs. 30 per men 


would be about Rs. 40,000 per mensem, 
superintendence which would be considerable. The dangers of mistakes in 


combinations, in selection of the proper symbols, and in punching are so great 
considering the class of officials available that the advantages to be obtained 
by an absolutely accurate tabulation would be more than counterbalanced by 
the unreliability of the cards. Both on account of its expense therefore and 
= also by reason of its general unsuitability the mechanical system would prob- 
Ag ably not be so useful for India as the slip system. 
14, Cost of the census.—The accounts of expenditure on the census 
“aro shown in Part III in two ways. For example, if a Deputy Collector 
whose pay was Rs. 400 a month is deputed to special census work, the census 
department pays him that amount in addition to a deputation allowance, but 
an officiating Deputy Collector, who only draws Rs. 250 a month, will be 
i entertained in his place for district work,so that the net additional cost to 
st ` Government is the Rs. 250 a month plus the deputation allowance. Almost 


all printing work was done at the Government Press and the charge made 
for this represents the actual outlay only. The approximate gross and net 
expenditure on the census operations, together with the cost per 1,000 of the 


population dealt with is shown below :— 
Gross cost. Net cost. Net cost per 1,000 


of population. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. a. p. 
Enumeration 26,200 25,900 088 
Abstraction, tabulation, &e. ... 2,19,500 1,98,200 4 0 9 
Superintendence .. 66,500 30,500 010 0 
Total ... 312,200 2,54,600 - 5 8 5 


These figures exclude the cost of printing this report, but in the case of 
abstraction, &e., they include the cost of the work done for the native states 
of Tehri and Rámpur, and the distriets of Ajmer and Merwara. A sum of 
Rs. 14,798 was recovered from municipalities in the provinces at the rate of 
Rs. 46 per 10,000 inhabitants on account of the abstraction and tabulation 
done for them. Making this deduction, and a similar allowance for the cost 
‘of the work done for native states and Ajmer, the net cost in the British 
districts of these provinces was Rs. 2,33,900. The cost at the previous 
. . eensus was Rs. 4,83,131 so that the reduction in expenditure has been nearly 
` two and a half lakhs. The difference is partly due to the reduction in the 
press charges, and to the fact that several complicated tables prepared in 
re not compiled in-1901. The additions to be made to render the 
n fair are about Rs. 50,000, which reduce the difference to about 
g due entirely to the change in the method of the work. 
of August 1901 it was found that the tabulation work of 
n districts with a total population of nearly 7$ millions 
1, had been done with an utter disregard for the rules, 
m and retabulation was required. The 
he work has delayed the preparation of the 
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Chapter I. —DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


15. Topography.—The territory administered by the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oadh lies between north latitude 23?-52* 
(Mirzapur) and 31°-5’ (Garhwál) and east longitude 77°-5’ (Muzaffarnagar) 
and 84°-40’ (Ballia). The total area is 107,164 square miles, or adding the 
area included in the Native States of Tehri (Garhwál) and Rampur, 112, 253. 
The British territory is divided into forty-eight districts which are grouped 
into nine revenue divisions as shown in the Imperial Tables ; one of the divisions 
is called Kumaun, sis make up the North-West Province proper and two 
constitute the Province of Oadh. These administrative divisions vary much 
in size, density of population, and physical features, and in many cases the 
districts included in a single division differ from each other considerably, 
For these reasons, while in the Imperial and Provincial Tables districts have 
been arranged in the administrative order, and the totals of the revenue 
divisions have also been Shown, in the subsidiary tables showing percentages and 
variations which will be found at the end of each chapter of this report, a 
different arrangement has been made.. The object of this is to group districts 
together in what may be called natural divisions, corresponding as far as 
possible to orographie, geological, agricultural, linguistie, and ethnological 
regions. Where reference is made to a “ division" without further definition, 
& revenue division is meant, and the natural divisions, now to be defined, are 
described by the names given to them; they are arranged in order of 
geographical position commencing at the north and west. Some of the 
districts, strictly speaking, consist of dissimilar portions, and where this is the 
case, mention is made of the fact, but the statistics for different portions of a 
single district have not been differentiated, and the districts have been classed 
in that division to which the more important part of them belongs. 

16. Himalaya, West.—This includes the three districts of the 


Dehra Dún district in the Meerut Division, with an area of 14,896 square 
miles or nearly 14 per cent. of the total area of the provinces, and the Native 
State of Tehri-Garhwál the area of which is 4,180 square miles. The total 
population of the British districts is 1,985,225. The Dehra Dún district gi 
lies between the Himalayas and the Siwaliks, which form a parallel range, 
and extends up the slopes of both these ranges. The district of Naini Tal 
is composed of three distinct regions having separate characteristics. Inmedi- 
ately below the hill tracts, which will be referred to later, is a strip of land — 
known as the Bhábar, into which the torrents rushing down from the hills ; 
sink and are lost, except during the rainy season, below a mass of boulders and - 
gravel. Wells are almost unknown and cultivation is carried on by means 
small canals ; a large portion of the Bhábar is covered wit 


‘Kumaun Revenue Division, viz., Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwál, and the * 
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coming in from the surrounding plains district to the former, and from the 
hills to the Bhábar and departing after having cut their crops. RES the 
Tharu, who seems fever-proof, can stand the pestilential climate of the Tarai 
throughout the year. "The rest of this district and the whole of the Almora 
and Garhwal districts excluding a small area of Bhábar in each, and the Tehri- 
Garhwál State are situated in the Himalayas, stretching from Nepál on the 


x E : east to the hill states in the Panjáb on the west, and extending on the north 
E to Tibet. Rising from the plains is an outer range of hills 7,000 to 8,000 
: feet in height on which are situated the hill stations of Naini Tal and 
T Mussoorie and the Cantonments of Lansdowne and Chakráta. A. little further 
E in the interior is a second range on which are the towns of Almora and 
d Ránikhet, and beyond these the general level increases rising to the lofty 
E peaks of Trisul (23,400 feet) Nanda Devi (25,700 feet) and Nandi Kot (22,500 
Si feet). E ent nr 

E 17. Sub-Himalaya, West.—Immediately below the districts just 
3 deseribed are situated five districts the first of which, Saháranpur, extends 
> to the Siwalik range, while the others, Bareilly, Bijnor, Pilibhít and Kheri 
"d reach as far as the Himalayan Tarái and include a portion of it within their 


Northern boundaries. The Native State of Rámpur is similarly situated to 
these. In area this natural division includes 10,030 square miles or one-tenth 
ofthe total, besides Rampur the area of which is 899 square miles. The 
population of the five British districts is 4,290,775. 

18. Indo-Gangetic plain, West.—Thirteen districts are here 
grouped together consisting of the four northern districts of the Meerut Divi- 
sion, the six districts of the Agra Division and three districts in Rohilkhand. 
The great part of this division is situated in the Doab between the Jamna and 
Ganges, but the Agra and Muttra districts also extends to the south and 
5 west ofthe former, and the three Rohilkhand districts Budaun, Moradabad 

and Sháhjahánpur are situated entirely north and east of the latter. The area 
included is 24,072 square miles or 22 per cent. of the total with a population of 
13,145,109. With the exception of two districts, Muttra and Agra, the whole 

of this division forms a sloping plain of alluvial origin with neither rock nor 
stone approaching the level of the soil, except for beds of nodular limestone. 

In the west of the Agra and Muttra districts are found the red stone hillocks 
which mark the eastern termination of the Aravali Range. Taken as a whole, 
this portion of the provinces is by far the most prosperous. Almost every 
district is protected by canals, and the higher standard of comfort of its inhabi- 
tants is plain to the most casual observer. The strength of the village 
community as a real union is much more marked here than in the eastern 
_ districts, and in reporting a few years ago on the prospects of village banks, 
. the Collector of Bulandshahr, which may be taken as a typical district in the 
t stated that he had known cases where a number of cultivators, with 


angetic plain, central.—To the east of the tract just 
t plain of the Ganges continues, and the central por- 
cludes three districts of the Allahabad Division, 
ist the province of Oudh. In addition to the 
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Ganges-Jumna Doab which terminates at the junction of these rivers near 
the city of Allahabad, the districts fozming this group extend northwards 
to the south bank of the river Ghagra, and the Allahabad district crosses the 
Jumna to the south. The area is 22,357 square miles or 21 per cent. of the 
total, with a population of 12,908,014. 

20. Central India Plateau.—In the south-west corner of the 
provinces lie four districts now belonging to the Allahabad Division, which 
form a part of the tract known as British Bundelkhand, or the country of the 
Bundelas. They are situated on the eastern slopes of the Central India 
Plateau and are broken up by low rocky hills, spurs of the Vindhya Mount- 
ains covered with stunted trees and jungle. The soil is chiefly of the type 
known as black cotton soil, and differs entirely from the alluvial earth found 
in the Indo-Gangetie plain. The combined area of the four districts is 
10,414 square miles or about one-tenth of the whole, and the population 
2,106,085. 

21. East Satpuras.—A single district, Mirzapur, belonging to the 
Benares Division, is classed in this natural division. Its total area, the 
largest of all the plains districts, is 5,223 square miles of which about 600 
belong to the Gangetic plain, 1,700 to 1,800 form the “ central tableland 
stretching from the summit of the Vindhyan scarp away down thirty miles or 
more to the Kaimur range, and the valley of the river Son,” and the remainder 
includes “ the wilderness of hill and valley, jungle and forest, ravine and 
erag, with here and there hill encircled alluvial basins, which make up south 
Mirzapur.” The population is only 1,082,430. 

22. Sub-Himalaya, East.—This group of four districts, two belong- 
ing to the Gorakhpur Division, and two to the Fyzabad Division in Oudh 
lies in a compact block to the south of Nepál, bordered on the west and 
south by the river Ghagra, and on the east by the great Gandak. It lies 
practically free from the Himalayan system, though low hills are found in the 
north of the Bahraich and Gonda districts. The area included is 12,825 
square miles or 12 per cent. of the total, and the population amounts to 
4,297,769. 

23. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. —On the extreme east of the 
provinces the districts of the Benares Division (excluding Mirzapur), and the 
Azamgarh district in the Gorakhpur Division lie between the Ghagra and the 
Ganges, two of them (Benares and Gházipur) also extending to the south of 
the latter. They include an area of 7,347 square miles or nearly 7 per cent. 
of the provinces, with a population of 5,516,375. 

24. Cultivation.—The total area of the provinces according to 
the village papers is 66,384,600 acres or excluding the Kumaun Divi- 
sion, for which accurate figures are not available, 58,058,502. Of this 
47,402,306 acres are shown as culturable, but it must be remembered that this 
includes both fallow and pasture land both of which are absolutely necessary. 
In 1897 an estimate of the normal area cultivated in each district except those 
of the Kumaun Division, was prepared by the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, the results of which are shown in Subsidiary Table IV. A column 
has been added showing for the year 1899-1900 the area on which more than 


one erop was raised in the same year. Arranged in order according to the 
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under examination with a view to providing further irrigation. The largest 


which passes through the Etáwah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur districts, and the 
new Fatehpur Branch of the same canal which includes 109 miles of main 
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proportion of normal cultivable area to total cultivable area the natural divi- 


sions are :— 

Bastern Gangetic plain on 80-4 per cent. 
Sub-Himaluya, East 76-4 » 
x Western Gangetic plain ++ 500 ada soe EO Se 
pau Central ditto o0 E ws Se KI » 
x A &vb-Himalaya, West 0 >» 
, East Satpuras 68:3 a 
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Central India Plateau 

The area double-cropped is, proportionately to the normal cultivated area, 
largest in the Sub-Himalaya Bast, where it amounts to 32 per cent., followed 
by the central plain with 25 percent., the eastern plain with 22, the Sub- 
vith 19, and the western plain with 15. The area double- 


Himalaya West v 
cropped is however very fluctuating and depends a good deal on the character 


of the rains. 
95, Irrigation.— The canals and irrigation lakes of these provinces 
now extend their operations into 22 districts of the 48 in the provinces, includ- 
ing a culturable area of 20,941,965 acres out of the total of 47,402,306 
(exeluding Kumaun). Of the total culturable area in the districts entered by 
these large irrigation works, it is estimated that 7,238,234 acres are actually 
capable of being served by them, though probably this area could not be all 
irrigated in the same year. The total of the maximum areas that have ever 
been irrigated in these districts is 3,360,240 acres, or about 7 per cent. of the 
total culturable area in the provinces. The length of each main canal, together 
with the length of its distributaries, escape and mill channels and drainage 
cuts, are compazed for the two dates March 31st, 1891 and March 31st, 1991^ 
j in Subsidiary Table V. In the Sub-Himalaya West the Upper Ganges and 
4 Eastern Jumna Canals serve the Saháranpür district, while the Bijnor 
and Rohilkhand Canals pass through the districts of Bazeilly, Bijnor and 
Pilibhit. In the Western plain every district, but Budaun, Moradabad and 
Sháhjahánpur is protected, Muttra and Agra chiefly by the Agra Canal, and 
the other districts by the Upper and Lower Ganges Canals. Only three dis- 
tricts in the central plain, viz., Cawnpore, Fatehpur and Allahabad, are served 
by canals, and in the last two of these the Fatehpur Branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal was only opened in 1899. On the Central India Plateau the 
works consist of the Betwa Canal and the Hamirpur and Jhánsi lakes. The 
last is the tract that suffered most severely from famine, and it is at present 


extensions made in the decade are on the Lower Ganges Canal, where the 
distributaries have increased by 825 miles, chiefly in the Ghatampur Branch 


i channel and 339 of distributaries. An important part of the work of the 
irrigation Department has been the extension of drainage cuts to relieve 
aterlogged tracts, which has had an appreciable effect on the health of the 
jon especially in the Western plain. The increase in the length of these 
" most marked in the area served by the Ganges, Lower Ganges and 
The whole of Oudh and the Gorakhpur and Benares Divisions 
eum Pome eke 
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are entirely without Canal Irrigation, but in these districts, as well as in 
those served by canals, irrigation from wells, rivers, swamps and lakes plays 
an important part. During the year June 1899 to June 1900 out of a total 
cultivated area of 33,026,912 acres, 10,929,875 acres were irrigated, of 
which canals served 1,987,065 acres, tanks 2,192,077 and wells 6,121,685, the 
balance being made up from miscellaneous sources. The irrigated area 
depends much on the nature ofthe rainfall which was deficient at the end of 
1899, and the proportion is thus a full one. 


26. Rainfall.—The mean annual rainfall of the provinces may be 
taken as between 37 and 38 inches excluding the Himalayan tract. During 
the ten years 1891 —1900, the average was nearly 40 inches, but it varied from 
57 inches in 1894 to less than 251 in 1896. The 
average rainfall in the natural divisions can be 
approximately determined from that of the revenue divisions. In the Hima- 
layas it is high being nearly 60 inches, while in the submontane districts it 
falls to about 45 inches. In the Indo-Gangetie plain the rainfall varies from 
30 inches in the western portion, to about 35 in the centre and 40 in the east, 
The normal in the Central India Plateau is about 32 inches. While the 
mean annual rainfall forms a general guide to the cireumstances affecting the 
prosperity and the health of the people much also depends on its seasonal dis- 
tribution. It will be shown in the next chapter how the two leading features 
of the decade were the heavy rainfall in 1894 and the failure of the rains 
in 1896. 


Subsidiary Table VI, page 26. 


27. Railways.—A reference to the map shows that the great lines 
of railways in the provinces run generally from east to west. During the ten 
years 1891-1900 the total increase has been about 800 miles from 2,699 to 
3,496. No extensions were made on the East Indian Railway except a short 
line from Hathras junction to Hathras city, and no changes were made on 
the Indian Midland or North-Western Railways. On the remaining broad- 
gauge system the Oudh and Rohilkhand, the principal extension was the 
chord line, 187 miles long from Lucknow to Benares through Rae Bareli and 
Partábgarh, while an extension of 32 miles was opened from Hardwár to 
Dehra Dn, and a very important cross-country line of 87 miles between 
Moradabad and Ghaziabad with a bridge over the Ganges was opened towards 
the close of the period. On the metre-gauge systems the Bengal North- 
Western Railway shows an inerease of over 400 miles, but in addition to the 
mere fact that mileage has increased, a part of this increase represents the 
linking up of the system with the Rájputána Malwa Railway at Cawnpore 
thus securing through communication without break of gauge to Delhi on 
the north and ل‎ on the west. The tracts which have benefited by 
these extensions are the central plain through which the main line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway now runs, the western plain which is crossed by the 
Gháziabad-Moradabad line, the eastern plain in which nearly half of the 
extension on the Bengal North-Western system lie, and the eastern sub- 
Himalayas in which the greater part of the remainder are found. The las 
named system has already one bridge completed over the Chapa and noti 
will be ready before long. 
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28. Density of the people.—The total population of the pro- 
vinces is 47,091,782 or nearly half as many again as the population of the 
administrative countries of England and Wales in aie SEIN year, while the 
total of the two Native States, Rampur and Tehri, is 802,097 more. The 
average number of persons per square mile in British distriets is 445 if the 
4 calculation is made on the total population. The density calculated in this 
zu manner is however apt to give an incorrect view of the real state of things, 
where the population is largely urban. Tt will be shown in the chapter on 
occupation that the people of these provinces are to الوه إن‎ large cium: 
dependent on agriculture, and this being the case it 15 important in considering 
variations in density to eliminate as far as possible from the calculations the 
areas where trade and commerce are predominant. The nineteen largest 
towns in the provinces (excluding Rámpur in the Native State of that name) 
from Lucknow with a population of 264,049 to Hathras with 42,578, have 
therefore been considered as cities, and the results for these are printed 
separately in some ofthe Imperial tables. In Subsidiary Table I (page 20) 
showing the density of the population, the population of these nineteen eities 
amounting to 1,890,551 has been excluded from the total figures to give a 
clearer idea of the variations in the actual pressure on the land. With this 
deduction the density of population in the provinces is found to be 427 per 
square mile against 420 in 1891, 397 in 1881 and 373 in 1872.5 The varying 
character of different portions of the provinces is however illustrated by the 
figures for the natural divisions described above. The Himalaya West, with 
its tracts of forest land and bare mountain sides, only supports 95 people te 
the square mile, and the proportion would be still lower if the area below the 
hills were excluded. In the districts of Almora and Garhwál, and in the Native 
State of Tehri, which are almost entirely situated in the hills, the density is 
only 86,76, and 64 respectively. At the opposite or south and south-western 
corners of the provinces the Central India Plateau, and the East Satpuras 
have an almost equal density of 197 and 192 respectively. The rest of the 
provinces including the Sub-Himalayan districts and the Gangetic plain exhi- 
bits a continuous increase from west to east if natural divisions are considered. 
Thus the Western Sub-Himalayas support 409 persons to each square mile 
while the Eastern have 561. In the Gangetic plain, 512 are found in the west, 
549 in the centre and 718 in the east. Coming to individual districts we have 
12 with a density of less than 400, fourteen between 400 and 500, and 22 
with a higher density. The most densely populated district is Ballia in the 
; extreme east which supports 791 persons to each square mile of area and it is 
thy of note that the largest town it contains, has a population of only 15,278 


ti ns in density during the last thirty years.— 
since 1872 the density of population in the Provinces as 3 
ed, though it must be noted that in the report on the 
for supposing that the increase from 1872 to 
and the population had really de.reased. 
., the Himalaya West and Sub-Himalaya 
gures for that province of the census of 1809 PAS 
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both West and East and the central portion of the Indo-Gangetie plain there 
has similarly been uninterrupted progress. During the nineteen years, 1872 
to 1891, there was also a regular increase in the Central India Plateau, the 
East Satpuras and the Indo-Gangetie plain East, but the floods of 1894 and 
the famine years of 1896 and 1897, with other causes, that will be explained 
later, have reduced the density of these in the last decade. Many of the 
distriets included in the Indo-Gangetie plain, West suffered heavily in the 
famine and fever years of 1877-78 and 1879, but except in the case of one or two 
the scarcity of the last decade has affected them little. While the density 
in this division fell between 1872 and 1881 from 483 to 469 it increased to 
412 by 1891 and to 512 in 1901. The area which shows the greatest increase 
during the thirty years is the Sub-Himalayan,tract in the east of which the 
density has risen by 142 persquare mile, while in the western portion the 
increase has been 38. The density in the eastern Gangetic plain is shown to 
have risen by 111 but the figures for 1872 were quite unreliable, and the 
increase is entirely misleading. The large increase of 75 in the Central Indo- 
Gangetie plain must also be viewed with caution. Nine of the twelve districts 
situated in it belong to Oudh the earliest figures for which are of the year 1869, 
so that the period covered is 32 years instead of 29, and in addition, the 
results of the Oudh census of 1869 were of doubtful accuracy, the population 
of some distriets being overstated and of others understated. The rise by 
29 in the Western Gangetic plain may, on the other hand, be accepted as 


. accurate. The variations in the last decade will be discussed in more detail in 


the next chapter, and it is sufficient to state here that the natural division 
last mentioned shows the greatest increase. Of single districts, excluding the 
Benares Division and Oudh, the largest increase since 1872 has occurred in 
Gorakhpur where density has risen from 428 to 629:7 ; this district had for- 
merly a large area of land fit for cultivation which only required clearing, and 
the progress made can be illustrated to those who know it now by the report 
of its collector, not a hundred years ago who had to have fires lighted at night 
round the town of Gorakhpur to keep out tigers, and pits dug on the outskirts 
as & protection against wild elephants. 

30. Density in cities.—Figure showing the density of popula- 
tion per square mile in an Indian city are apt to be misleading owing to the 
varying charaeter of the area included. In towns at the head-quarters of 
a district, the Municipal area usually includes the Civil Station which contains 
a large proportion of open space so large as to affect the density. But even in . 
the native towns, where open spaces are exceptional, the character of different 
areas varies so much that without an accurate knowledge of the proportion 
of each class to the whole it is unsafe to base conclusions on the differences in - 
density. The two principal types of houses are the fairly well made brick ٠ 
houses in the centre of each town, and the mud or wattle huts surrounding | 2 
them. The latter are never more than one story high while the form in 


dd density calculated o on the area and d population of 3 1 
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be entirely different for practical purposes. Subsidiary Table 1 for cities has 
e e 


therefore been prepared for the area included in VP PME M as this 
titutes a definite area which 18 usually known with acou Ho while the 
Eos included in the native town is not, and in an of the disturbing element 
introduced by the variable amount of open space be onging to the Civil Station 
the results show roughly the difference between the cities included, and have 
some administrative value. The large trading centre of Cawnpore, with its 
narrow winding thoroughfares, in which two carts can only passam places, 
comes first with 37,538 persons per square mile, and Meerut is next with 
27,152. Benares, tightly packed together on the bank of the Ganges bas, 
21,742. The low rates in some towns are accounted for by the fact that 
individual Municipalities include more than one town separated by consi- 
derable spaces of open country the whole area being included in the Municipal 
boundary. Examples of this are Allahabad with Kydganj and Dáráganj, 
Fyzabad with Ajudhia, Mirzapur with Bindhachal and Farukhabad with 
Fatehgarh. The large vacant areas Or large Civil Stations also account for 
the comparatively small density in Agra, Jaunpur, Jhánsi, and Saháranpur. 
The only two cities in which overerowding has reached such a stage that 
special measures may be required are Cawnpore and Allahabad, but the cases 
differ materially. In Allahabad the difficulty is not so much to reduce the 
existing density, which is hardly, as far as observation indieates, excessive ab 
present, as to provide space for building the new houses which are required 
for the growth of population. In Cawnpore, however, not only is there a 
difficulty in providing fresh building land, but the existing sites are over- 
crowded, and. several factories have already erected dwellings for their work- 
men ata distance for the native town. The difficulty of judging of the state 
of congestion from the figures available for the area and population of the 
town sites only is illustrated by the results for these two cities. While the 
state of Cawnpore is such that the Municipal Board is about to drive new 
roads through the more crowded portions of the town, the density of population 
is only 101 per acre as compared with 100 per acre in the city portion of 
Allahabad. .A comparison of the figures with previous years is impossible 8 
no record has been kept of the exact limits of the areas considered to be included 
in the town portions of any of these cities at the last census. 

31. Urban and Rural population.—For census purposes a town 
was defined as any area in which the Municipal Act, or the Cantonment 
Act, or Act XX of 1856 (Chaukidári) was in force, or any continuous group 
of houses containing a population of not less than 5,000 persons. By the 
term “ village ” the revenue mauza is usually meant, this being a definite area 
which changes little. In Imperial Table IV towns are arranged in order of 
population, that of cantonments being added to the population of the adjacent 
municipality, while in Imperial Table V the towns are arranged by districts 
and cantonments are shown separately. The total number of towns has 
decreased from 484 to 453, but this is explained by the action of Government 
during the last ten years in applying more strictly the provisions of Act XX 

of 1856. That Act permits the levy of small rates for providing watch and 
ward and sanitary improvements in the areas to which it is applied, but it 18 


e in places of a purely 
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- specially provided that it shall not be put in fore 
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agricultural nature. Out ofthe 47 places which were classed as towns in 
1891 and do not appear now no less than 29 had populations of less than 
5,000. The provisions of the Act have been replaced to some extent by those 
of the Village Sanitation Act which was generally applied in 1896. Some 
places classed as towns in 1891 have been found to be large villages, the 
population of which, while exceeding 5,000, was contained in several sites. 
The number of cities with a population of over 100,000 is seven as in 
1891, while towns between 20,000 and 100,000 have increased from 30 to 31, 
and towns between 10,000 and 20,000 from 68 to 70. The seven cities 
are, in order of magnitude, Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareily, and Meerut, but in addition to these, as stated above, twelve more 
towns have been considered as cities for census purposes. Their names are 
Mirzapur, Sháhjahánpur, Moradabad, Fyzabad, Koil, Farukhabad, Saháran- 
pur, Gorakhpur, Muttra, Jhánsi, Jaunpur, and Hathras. These nineteen 
places illustrate completely the varieties of causes which tend to the growth 
and decay of large towns in this part of India. Lucknow, Fyzabad and 
Jaunpur owed their importance originally to their having been the seat of 
Muhammadan rulers, and they are now stationary or decaying, though all 
ihree are the head-quarters of distriets and Lucknow is stil an industrial 
centre. Farukhabad was founded in the early part of the eighteenth century 
by a Pathán free-lance who raised himself to some position, and 50 or 60 
years later it was of importance as a frontier station of the British with a 
large trade in the distribution of goods. The opening of through railways 
which passed it by has affected it injuriously. Benares, Allahabad, Bindha- 
chal (included in Mirzapur), Ajudhia (included in Fyzabad), and Muttra are 
all of importance owing to the religious sanctity attaching to them, while 
Allahabad is also the capital of the provinces. The cities which have thriven : 
on account of their trade may be divided into two classes, viz., those in which : 
the trade consists prineipally of the collection and distribution of produce and 


. manufactured articles, and secondly-those in which manufactures have begun to 


take an important part. In the former are included Bareilly, Meerut, Sháhja- 
hánpur, Moradabad, Koil, Saháranpur, Gorakhpur, and J'hánsi, while Cawn- 
pore, Agra, Mirzapur, and Hathras fall in the latter category. Agra owes its 
origin as a place of any importance to the fact that it was chosen by Akbar as a 
royal residence, but it would have shared the fate of many other similar towns 
if it had not risen as a trading centre. Cawnpore and Hathras owe their 
positions entirely to the cireumstances of British rule, while Mirzapur which 
was at its prime during the cotton famine in the American war has suffered 
from the substitution of railways for carriage by water. The mere fact of 
being tae centres of converging lines of railways has materially assisted in 
the مال‎ of Cawnpore, Agra, and Gorakhpur, and the new line from 
Fyzabad to Allahabad should improve the trade of the latter place. : 
The total urban population has decreased from 5,314,328 to 5, 
and forms a little more than 11 per cent. of the total, but as E 
aus is chiefly due to a better da of urban areas, al 


very little o in the pacman al DEREN. o 
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population nearly one-half or 47:68 per cent. is me in towns of over 20,000 
and 19 per cent. in towns between 10,000 as EU US MM ONIS WRONG 
10,000 furnish 21 per cent. and smaller towns 12 per cent. The proportions 
in 1891 for the two classes of larger towns were 49°25 per cent. and 17:66 
per cent. respectively, à slight decrease in the total population of the largest 
towns and a rise in the smaller, which is merely indicative of the present 
transitional stage of urban growth, which wil in the future depend, in all 
probability, more on the current of trade than on religious sentiment or the 
accident of & place being selected as the seat of Government. 

The average population of a town in the provinces is 11,641 and of a 
village is 404. The figures for individual districts are apt to be misleading 
as a single large city in a district raises the average for towns, and in the 
case of villages there is a distinct variation in the average area which is 
larger in the west than in the east. The formation of the inhabited sites 
in villages also differs radically. In the west there is usually one main site 
and very few outlying hamlets in the same village, while in the east huts 
are scattered in small groups in parts of each village. As was pointed out 
in the report for 1891 this was probably due in the first place to the indepen- 
dent nature of the people in the western parts of the provinces who erowded 
together in compact sites as a better protection against the lawlessness of 
the period before British rule. The better type of cattle in use assisted in 
enabling the people of the west to carry manure to outlying parts of the 
villages, and thus made up in part for the advantages of scattering the habi- 
tations possessed by those of the east. 

Of the total rural population 37 per cent.is contained in villages of the 
E smallest size with population under 500, and 52 
^ per cent. in villages with a population between 
500 and 2,000, while the population of villages 
between 2,000 and 5,000 only form 10 per cent. ofthe total, and of larger 
villages 1 per cent. These proportions have varied little m the last ten 
years, and they give no indication of any appreciable change. 
39. House Room.—The definition of a house is one of the most 
d ifficult problems in an Indian census. It has been shown that in these pro- 
m. OM x e is parts contain large central sites with few 
; e east hamlets are numerous. The house 
partakes of the same nature and in a western district large mud enclosures are 
found each containing a number of sets of apartments inhabited by separate 
و‎ in the east tenements are more easily distinguished. Vernacular 
owe PL = ieee oe m the word ghar may be applied to the 
With such a blê NDS i uc E m Ya p E im 
house would not represent anything capable of es i bum rt 
of the provinces, and that Sistine : i WA arenas Quieren xe 
ing could not be detected. Tn 1891 d Pu families, or in over-crowd- 
the dwelling place of one or more f sie ns TE d 
- the publie way, with the proviso that ifi E e pO E E 
by four or more independent families, tl E ee ae b 
O nist be considered P he parts of the enclosure inhabited PY 
nus houses, In 1901, as suggeste by 


Imperial Table III, and page 22, 
11-14. 
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Mr. Baillie in reviewing the results for the previous census, it was decided 
that no option should be left where more than one independent family 
inhabited an enclosure, and that the part occupied by each must be considered 
a separate house. The rule thus worded does not entirely remove the diffi- 
culty, which now lies in deciding when a family should be considered indepen- 
dent. In practice this was settled by considering all persons in a house who 
had meals together as belonging to the same family. The number of houses 
may therefore be taken as representing the number of independent families, 
and in spite of the small increase in the total population (1:76 per cent. it 
has risen from 8,225,191 to 8,684,860 or by over 54 per cent. The number 
of houses in towns has decreased by a small amount, so that the proportional 
increase in rural areas is greater. The average number of persons per house is 
now 5:49 instead of 5:7 in 1891 and 6:42 in 1881, but the figures for individual 
districts show that the rule was not uniformly observed and the real average 
number of persons in a family is less than appears from the statistics. Owing 
to the change in system a comparison of the details by districts at different 
periods is useless, but the figures for 1901 give some indication of the effects 
of the calamities experienced during the decade. In the western Sub-Hima- 
laya the lowest proportions are found in Bijnor 
(446) and Pilibhit (4°61), in the Central Indo- 
Gangetic plain in Allahabad (4:85) and Hardoi (4:85), and in the eastern 
plain in Azamgarh (5:29), while in the Central India Plateau the scale of 
average population per house corresponds almost exactly with the degree of 
distress experienced in 1895 to 1897. The average number of houses per 

square mile has risen from 65 in 1881 and 77 in 

1891 to 81. The variations in different parts of 
the provinces follow those for density, increasing fairly regularly from west 

to east, and being smallest in the Himalayan districts and the Central India 

Plateau. In the figures for cities the variations cannot be explained with 

certainty. 


P..24, 111, 3-5. 


P. 42, III, 6-8. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1.—Density of the population. 


Variation, increase (- 


| Mean density per square mile. decrease (—). 


LLL EE 

| | | 1891 | 1881 | 1872 

1901. | 1891. | 1881. |t1872 _ to Foto to 
1901. | 1891. | 1881. 


ce pus (*) density has been calculated on the population excluding 


figures given are those of 1869, as no Census was taken in 1872. 


] 


Districts 


N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 
Himalaya, West 
Dehra Din 
Naini Tal 
Almora 
Garhwál 


Sob-Himalaya, West ES 


Bareilly * 


Saháranpur * 
Bijnor 
Pilibbit 


Kheri 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West o 


Meerut * 
Bulandshahr 
Aligarh * 
Muzaffarnagar 
Budaun 
Farukhabad * 
tah 

Mainpuri 


Sháhjahánpur * 


Central India Platean 


Gorakhpur* ' 
nd: 


Moradabad * 
Muttra * 
Agra *... 
Etáwah 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central ... 


Bara Banki 
Fyzabad * 
Sultánpur 
Partábgarh 
Rae Bareli 
Lucknow * 
Unao ... 
Sitapur 
Hardoi 
Allahabad * 
Cawnpore * 
Fatehpur 


Jalaun 
Banda .. 
Hamirpur 

Jhansi * 


East Satpuras 


Mirzapur * 


Sub-Himalaya, East 


ع 
Basti AD‏ 


wm Co t5 et 


CO تت من‎ O Ct 


Variation in- 
erease (--) or 
decrease (--). 


Mean density per square mile. 


1891. 1891 to 1901. 
4 | 5 
8,550 | —1,911 
3,935 —118 
14,182 +1,062 
21,976 —234 
35,004 +1,934 
21,473 —4,821 
5,591 — 733 
511,916 +42 
$10,311 +894 
6,031 +79 
7,954 +913 
17,079 +529 
9,980 12,238 
21,658 5,494 
14,259 —11,039 
27,718 —9,394 
912,825 +155 
*8,540 +413 
20,257 —5,739 


f E 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1.—Density of the population in cities. 


1901. 


————————————— ————————- 


e 


——————— | —————— 


7 zA En 0,639 
2 zr es 3,817 
5 za a 15,244 
zn En ya 21,742 
ya E ES 37,538 
e s ES 16,652 
m c za 4,858 
os m n 11,958 
E A E 11,205 
6,110 

P. Us 2. 8,867 
ite za a 17,608 
um i BS 12,278 
i 7 i 27,152 
P ; r 3,220 
: t 4 18,324 

3 x 12,980 

x: vt 8 8,953 
35 a 5 14,518 


*On greg in 1901. Area in 1891 not known. 


City. 


Agra 
Allahabad 
Bareilly 
Benares 
Cawnpore 
Farukhabad 
Fyzabad 
Gorakhpur 
Hathras 
Jannpur 
Jhánsi 

Koil 
Lucknow 
Meerut 
Mirzapur 
Moradabad 
Muttra 
Saharanpur 
Sháhjahánpur 


e^ 


eo 


oc nr GO Cc $ 
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Eus 01 e population between towns and villages, 


` Sunsmrary Taste Il. 


Percentage of 
Averago POPU’ | population 
lation. living in— 


Percentage of urban Percentage of rural popu- 
population in towns of— lation in Villages of — 


District. 


20,600 10,000] 5,000 | qoy | 5,000 | 2,000] 0 
“| and | to to |5000.) and to to 
over. rub 10,000.| ^^ "| over. | 5,C00.| 2,000. 


per Per 
town. |village. 


— 


7 8 9 10 Lr 12 18 


12:03 “78| 10°31) 51:90 


N.-W. P. and Oudh... | 
; (07 34 m.m ES -49 2.9% me ! 
= Himalaya, West ... 5,413:17| 12314 8 24:67) 12:34| 27'73| 35:26 42) 3:27| 13-58 | 
= | - 75 : 91 o 909| ... 8| 43: | 
3 1 | Dehra Dün e 657766 333 2 i YA 60:91 IN a x pe YA 
a 2 | Naini Tal ... | 5,580:85| 179 S ED 59-17) 10-83) 1:18 Es | 
! 3 | Almora = Sa ... 2 3 4 | 
4 | Garhwál wee vee .. | 1000 ED 220 513 | 
Sub-Himalaya, West... pee 49| 851  4768| 2491) 1621| 11:20) 79| 10:21) 53-25 | 
T - - 5:55 1 -29| 16:35) 1:75) 10:40 g | 
dU cM EE ood 15 al ue escaso ل‎ de | 
7 uM e 10,60781 ا‎ ore -3| 12:69) 59:80| 25711 181 .. | 6:95) 3873 | 
ee B 5.07 p to. ~ | 
8 | Pilibhít ... 110,964°00, 393-48] 116| 88:4) 61:09 ede M TREE ERES | 
9 | Kheri ... | 6,715:60) 513-29 F | 
| 
= Indo-Gangetic Plain, |11,153:54. 555:20 | 
West. | 
WA 10 | Muzaffarnagar wa | 8.978:53| 801-32 | 
Er 11 | Meerut .. 5 | 
12 | Bulandshahr 8,029:69| 631:82 
> 13 | Aligarh - | 9,49434 56158 
ER. 14 | Muttra : aen 10,189.62, 741:22 
15 | Agra see |29,413:24 à m i | 
3 16 | Farrukhabad ... 15,737:37 479:52 19:0 86 46 1L E | 
s 17 | Mainpuri ae | 6,650:62 562:43| 6 4 2 | 
c 18 | Etáwah vee 8,133:50| 500:08 
19 | Etah ... | 6,258°72) 512:48 
20 | Budaun s. | 9,748:18| 8 | 
21 | Moradabad +» 116,657 20 8 í 
23 | Sháhjabánpur ... | 9,136°66| 395:23 | 
1 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, (14,64278 470:04 | 
Central, | 
23 | Cawnpore ... |36,334-83| 530700 3 2* see 1 E : H | 
24 | Fatehpur ... | 7,810:80| 468-14 4 1 | 
25 | Allahabad ... 116,718 92, 5 | 
: 20 | Lucknow e 148,772:831537:12 | 
T 27 | Unao oD | 
E 28 | Rae Bareli 35 | 
29 | Sitapur on 
80 | Hardoi v 
31 | Fyzabad oo 
32 | Sultánpur ... | 9,550700 | 437° 
| Partábgarh ... | 4/747-25| 412-48 
34 | Bara Banki +» | 6,743:60| 5 
\ 
{Central India Plateau... | 9,156'74| 452-08] ' 


8,130:40| 412-79 
6 910771, 542-55 
112,091:88| 381:68 
18,627°16) 418:46 


15,793:57| 6 
|15,793:87 228:86 

9,099:45| 364:54 
E 202706 370:04 


7,476 75 466:73 
. |14,625:83| 535-00 


13,295:07| 351-05 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111.—HMovse Room in cities. 


Average number of persons) Average number o 
per house. square mile. 


1901. 1891. 


ر 


Agra &o ud ue a 44 5:58 1491:8 1533:3 
Allahabad... dk zt D 42 495 8887-6 79364 
1 Bareilly cto E an w 67 6:55 22935 21667 
Benares s ... ... et 6:5 729 31935 39165 
Cawnpore se n " see 52 531 57919 | 6703:2 
4 Farukhabad ... b Ried AD 55 551 29671 3486/0 
| Fyzabad c $ do 5 $6 457 1241:0 12233 
| Gorakhpur en 535 ve 5:6 495 2103:3 © 24015 
| | Hathras E E za es T2 521 29342 # 19763 
| | Jaunpur ET e dá d 45 451 13537 1337 6 
E Jhánsi fa a: EL te 47 4/80 1889.3 15832 
| 1 * 7 1 
I Koil E a E = 59 | 5:82 2941:2 2934:6 TE 
| 1 
Lucknow " sis in v 4-2 4:78 2920-5 2086-4 
| 
Meerut des "i es ie 35 574 7780-0 37638 
: 5 za 
; Mirzapur Ss ... ... 5x 6:3 683 3267 2085:9 1 
] o 
) 3 Moradabad ss tee En vee 55 5:81 32287 47065 
3 3 5 
, Muttra ES E an wee 50 5:00 2254:0 * 26239 
7 Saháranpur s Sn A xo 51 4:85 17393 * 17475 
) Shábjabánpur ... E eco ceo 58 5:49 28366 36842 
À * 
7 * Onarea 1901. Area 1891 not known. 
3 
y 
3 
3 
9 
7 E 
1 
3 ` 
7 
0 


SussrprAnY Tanne 111.—/Zouse Room. 


Average number of houses per Squaro 


Average number of persons per 
mile. 


house, 


1901. 1891. 1881. 


; Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri | 
; | 

| 

1 

1 

A 


7 8 | 
TITS ` eee AA i 
N.W.P.andOudh su 5:49 5:70 6:42 76:51 6471 | 
‘Himalayas, West... 617 574 6:38 1576 13-68 | 
| 
| Dehra Din w at 444 5:33 437 26°41 27:61 i ; 
à Naini Tal ave 35 4:56 5:15 6:23 42:50 35:40 | 
3 | Almora eu a 514 6:22 6:77 12:06 12-16 | 
4 | Garhwál e .. 6:24 5:66 7:29 12:79 8:63 | 
Sub-Himalayo, West... 6:99 5:56 797 75:50 50°07 
5 | CE E 474 4:90 10:65 9112 4140 | 
6 | Bareilly eie 5 7:69 5:80 8:60 112:45 74:99 
7 | Bijnor za 50 446 5:61 5:50 74:60 45°44, 
8 | Pilibhít 5 " 4:61 6:15 6:99 57:57 4712 | 
9 | Kheri x xm 5:81 5:78 5:83 62:72 47:07 | 
x 3 | 
f Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ... 5:68 5:50 8:22 84:41 63:19 | 
10 | Muzaffarnagar ... D. 6:27 689 7:82 67:69 58:58 | 
11 | Meerut d RS 5:95 5:49 8:73 166:76 63-16 E | 
12 | Bulandshahr — ... ES 6:83 5:58 9°59 89-06 50:37 
13 | Aligarh i "es 5:04 5:92 8:20 90-01 63:80 | 
14 | Muttra e ia 5:98 5:49 T82 90:06 59:16 
15 | Agra E 3 4-71 5:46 5:89 99:69 89:49 
16 | Farukhabnd — ... X 6:76 6:48 677 77:01 77:94 | 
17 | Mainpuri n 56 474 5778 7:85 TDAT 60:12 | 
18 | Etáwah Es ES 6:12 6:00 6:84 71:04 62:32 | 
19 | Etsh do A 5:03 6:35 8:54 63:51 50:03 | 
20 | Budaun is ya 5:08 5:61 8:73 80:05 51:40 | 
21 | Moradabad „u ox 6:02 b'79 7:05 89-20 63:94. | 
22 | Sháhjahánpur ... a 6:42 6:34 6:93 83:03 70:23 | 
_Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 10518 98:86 
| Cawnpore 1 : j : 100-70 84:45 | 
| Fatehpur : 84:51 80:03 | 
Allahabad 10456 101:88 | 
Lucknow 154 04 13259 | 
Unao 94:39 87-02 
104 96 103:86 
7712 67:01 
78:60 63:62 
135:27 12212 
12878 120:33 113110 


12178 
130:44 


39:97 


42:36 
- 40°85 
33:21 
50:03 


38:10 


38:10 


wa AAA 


99:56 


111:96 
117:07 
91:49 
68:48 


133:22 


148-43 
143:67 
119-21 
120°79 
134:80 


Area eropped : 
more than once zs 
in 1899-1900. 


6,807,395* 
31,616 
31,615 
+ 


Se 
+ 


658,548 


164,605 
211,026 
57,993 
94,810 
130,154 


1,503,502 


120,275 
242,952 
222,968 
199,628 
61,919 
55,382 
133,501 
56,351 
100,412 
128,524 * 
89,526 WA 
87,500 | 
4,194 


2,058,062 = 


120,804 = 
84,941 Es 
192,454 E 
80,525 ` 

125,274 
210,255 
230,347 
105,716 
242,517 
215,221 
160,211 
286,197 


107,162 


Normal area 
cultivated. 


33,965,396 
90,822 
96,829 

t 


+ 
+ 


3,450,586 


824,421 
762.612 
639,375 
425,640 
798,538 


9,911,296 


692,100 
1,079,176 
853,407 
901,935 
716,664 
785,243 
568,823 
570,993 
544,428 
612,510 
848,651 
1,003,292 
734,174 


8,319,922 
792,675 


561,599 
1,079,692 


2,860,152 


$77,991 
744,580 
680,945 
556,636 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1V.—Statistics of cultivation. 


turable. 


47,402,306 
194,610 


194,610 
1 


tT 
t 


4,998,791 


1,034,621 
893,317 
957,274 
707,483 

1,406,096 


13,112,001 


914,315 
1,336,913 
1,090,674 
1,043,540 

862,068 

964,720 

860,824 
- 768,200 

841.917 

804,859 
1,173,340 
1,349,646 
1,010,087 


11,576,260 


1,106,179 
780,667 
1,429,789 
494,040 
905,176 
877,875 
1,286,304 
1,288,289 
926,096 
827,130 
680,264 
974,451 


5,383,995 
1,597,303 
1,226,026 
1,788,115 
772,551 
1,237,575 
1,237,575 
7,065,096 
: 
2,561,339 | 
1,599,519. 


1,563,949 
1,540,259 


Total area cul- 


Total area in 


| 
I 
ji 
I 
acres. | 


60,384,600 | 
9,084,056 | 


758,558 
1,483,528 
3,403,038 
3,439,537 


6,327,232 


1,425,794 
1,010,988 
1,150,026 

876,272 
1,864,152 


15,406,025 


1,063,662 
1,511,978 
1,221,128 
1,247,330 

925,060 
1,181,092 
1,101,834 
1,086,549 
1,082,603 
1,111,758 
1,290,714 
1,461,151 
1,121,166 


14,454,674 


1,509,694 
1,048,658 
1,828,301 

618,924 
1,141,945 
1,118,213 
1,439,857 
1,487,301 
1,116,183 
1,096,181 

922,912 
1,126,505 


6,602,324 


1,958,137 
1,464,770 
2,231,590 

947,527 


1,615,066 
1,615,066 


8,262,637 


2,934,795 
1,783,768 
1,850,959 
1,693,115 


District, 


N.-W. P. and Oudh 
Himalaya, West 


Dehra Dün da 
Naini Tal fen 
Almora 

Garhwál 


Sub-Himalaya, West 


Saháranpur 

Baroilly ; 
Bijnor s 
Pilibhít cem 
Kheri n 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 


Muzaffarnagar sad 
Meerut ae 
Bulandshabr em 
Aligarh T 
Muttra co 
Agra En 
Farukhabad cm 


Mainpuri ... 
Etáwah on 
Etah cob 
Budaun p 
Moradabad 


Sbáhjahánpur v 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 


Cawnpore Eas 
Fatehpur 

Allahabad 5 
Lucknow  . ce 
Unao = 
Rae Bareli us 
Sitapur 5 
Hardoi ans 


Fyzabad te 
Sultánpur En 
Partábgarh ES 
Bara Banki B 


Central India Plateau 


Bánda eo 
Hamírpur we 
Jhánsi wi 
Jalaun $e 


East Satpuras ... 


Mirzapur w 


Sub-Himalaya, East 
Gorakhpur see 
Basti > T 
Gonda coe 
Babraich E 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


Benares e 
Jaunpur x 
Gházipur br 
} Ballia c 
Azamgarh 


AS 


ptr 


252118 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—Statement showing the extension of canal irrigation. í 


1 
Í 
March 31st, 1891. | March 31st, 1901. | 
Navi- | | 
gation Naviga- I | 
ls Main chan- Main tion ncrease 
ie eanal | Distri-| nels, canal |Distri-| channel, " or | 
and bu- jescapes|Total | and bu- | escapes | Total. (Cecrease. | 
bran- | taries.) end bran- | taries.| and ji 
ches. drain- ches. drainage | 
age cuts. | 
cuts 


Dún, Rohilkhand and Bijnor Canals 


Upper Ganges Canal as - „| 437 |2,528 | 1,053 4,013 | 440 | 2,672 1,823 | 4,935 | -+922 | 


129 | 643| 343 |L115 | 129| 665) 455) 1249 | +134 


Eastern Jumna Canal 5 ow 
Lower Ganges Canal (including Fatehpur | 557 [2,097 | 540 3,194 | 663 |2,701 | 1,078 | 4,497 | +-1,303 
Branch), 


Agra Ganges Canal E: i0 | 565 | 74| 748 | 109 | 584) 195 | 888) +140 


168 | 341 29 | 538 | 168 | 382 50 600 +62 | 


Betwa Canal ia 2 
Hamirpur and Jhánsi Lakes c» tensile S 8i| . 66 can 66 SE | 
1,420 | 6,706 | 2,047 [10,178 | 1509 | 5,659 | 3,622 | 12,790 | 42,617 


Total an e 


ہے 


ا 5 2617,+ | 1,575+ | 953-.| 89+ 


Increase tee 005 


Sunsiprary TABLE VI.—Rainfall. 


= م‎ UM A -_ | 


pes annual data. Total rainfall iu calendar year. E 


IA ee 


Bevenue Divisions. | Mean | 
number 5 
Amounts. of years 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898, | 1899. | 1900. 
| aao SS | 
32 | used | | 
1. ا‎ ae i Ge (io SIE SR fe TUE IOS |p aD | 
5 3 ! 7 i n 7 7 7 " n " 7 a " | 
Raman (with Dehra | 68:68 | 28 |53:53 | 6301 |91:90 | 9945 |63:94 | 53:39 | 70:82 | 7818 | 51:50 | 61:53 | 
= un). T i 
CU eras Dehra 2980 | 35 | 32-80 | 29-78 | 30-77 | 38/03 |35:94 | 28:81 | 28:14 | 28:86 | 19-99 | 35:58 
n). 
Agra Ee 2933 | 37 |30-80 | 31:45 |33:94 | 4088 | 27:67 | 14:79 | 31:97 (83:02 | 24°56 | 26:96 | 
Rohilkhand 7 = 38 | 46-74 | 38:00 |52:90 | 63°30 | 38:25 | 30:29 | 50:20 | 38:84 | 29:91 | 3771 | 
| E | 
Allahabad | 3574 | 37 | 40-40 | 37:66 | 42:60 | 62:41 | 33-12 | 20:20 | 84:64 | 47:12 | 37°90 | 31:00 | 
0 
Benares ve | 40:71 38 28:96 | 40:94 | 50:08 |62:95 |36:35 | 25-43 | 49:90 | 50:24 | 49:17 |3915 
Gorakhpur a 45:98 | 37 | 41:67 |4419 | 55:05 | 66-94 | 44:04 | 2502 | 47°79 | 57:15 | 59°55 | 4495 
Lucknow 41:58 | 40:01 |48'96 | 60-05 : . . 36:14 
35:39 | 39:03 |53:10 |76:87 . : -56 | 38:87 
443:25| 37:8 [45:03 | 56:86 39: 5 86 |3779 


* For nine montbs, April to December. 
T For twelye months. 
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DIAGRAM showing the Urban and Rural population of the districts 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


Nove,—Hach mark represents 50,000 of population—Urban population = 4 and rural = [].) 


FEIEIEEFHEIEHHIBE 
District. SS fae 5 ١ 5 | 5 $$ 
A 2 | = oT | el e Ro E 
Z حر اع‎ Mn. T NO 
Debra Din e | | i 
Sabáranpur ... i سي‎ aano nc? anga | | 
Muzaffarnagar ... لس لمم‎ d | | | 
Meerut va ++ 20000 00000 09000 00008 000001 | 
Bulandshahr ... [+4440 80000 00009 oann nod | | | 
Aligarh .. 19984600000 00000 00000 0 | 
Mutira uono. | | [55 
Agra «. [ees nonoo nonno 00000 0 | i | 
Farukhabad  ... [$2.00/00000 00000 0000 | | EEr 
Mainpuri ... (2000010000000000 Do | i 
Etáwah ... (+8000 (00090 10000 0 | 
“Bia ... {200 00000 00000 000 | | | 
Bareilly ws [Pte 000000 00000 10003 05 | ! 
Bijnor ... (¢+ 010101000 | 
Budaun 55 +2000 00000) ¡080001 | 
Moradabad se 125455 DOLD Jada 00000 0000 
Skábjahínpur .» ^. GDI 00000 000 | | 
Pih  ... 1000000012 | | | 
Cawnpore — «. [Pis DODDO 00000 00000 000000 | | 
Fatebpur so» 1111110010 | 
Binda ... (9000000008 000 | 
Hamirpur ... 20000:0000 | | 
dE teve DD 0200010000 oonan 00000 | | | 
Thánsi ... 19000000008 00 | | 
Jalaun ... DONG DAD | | g | 
Benares ... Ft DOOD 000120 DO | | | 
Mirzapur (4000 DODD ODDC DII Co E | 
Jauopae  ... 800000000 noon n | | | | | 
Gházipue „~ 07 pS | 
Ballia s; 900000000 (1200 0000: | ES | | 
Gorakbpur —_... $+ 00000 noona 000000010 DODO nano '00000 pocoo 00000 0000 1001 
Basti ... (¿0000 ungo ooo لمن‎ CODO ooon oona a | 


AR et. سم‎ 00000 m (00000 00000 moto 
Naini Tal ya 0101 

Almora wa [00000 Ed | 
Garhwél  — ... 11010111 | 
Lucknow Gc 4442450000 OOOH; 

Unao ... (+.000/00000 nonno 00000 

Ea Bede 0111 010000 
Sítapur «e. 0 (2000 00000) 0000 
Hardoi ... EODD nu 00000 00000 00 
Kheri ... 0000 00000 ogg 000 | 
Fyzabad _... [990000000 20000 00000 00000 
Gonda ... (0000 Gang 00000 maono 0005 000 
Bahraich << [90000 00000 00000 010000 D 
Sultémpar += 00000 00000 00000 00000 o 
Partábgarh — ... لالالالاء|‎ 00000 ‘goon gum 
Bara Banki ... nnn oun 000 200002000 


ظ 


A ل سس‎ ZDEBIBES 


t 


N.B.— Half a unit is shown by a figure half the usual ht. 


gis zt 


dá 
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Chapter IL.—THE MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


33. Rainfall.—It will hardly be denied by the most earnest believer 
in the theory that the British administration is ruining India, that variations 
in the distribution and amount of rainfall materially affect the condition 
of the people. In dealing with the movement of population during the 
last decade, it is therefore necessary to describe in more detail, than was done 
in the preceding chapter, the fluctuations in the amounts of rain received 
in these provinces. Over the greater part of the provinces, to ensure good 
harvests, it is necessary to have fairly heavy rain during the three mon- 
soon months of July, August and September, and a few inches more during 
the winter months, December and January. If the rains do not com- 
mence by the first week in July, the preparations for the autumn crop (kharzf) 
are delayed, and if there is a prolonged break in August or September this 
crop suffers, while if the rains in those months are excessive, floods are 
caused which damage it. The winter rains also may cause serious injury to 
the spring crop (rabź), or their failure may harm it, though a satisfactory 
rainfall at the end of the monsoon, may go far to ensure the crops against this. 
The first matter calling for notice in the decade, is the unusually heavy rain in 
the winter of 1892-93, which induced rust and blight in Bundelkhand, and was 
followed by violent hail-storms as the crops were ripening. The monsoon was 
also heavy in 1893 (45 inches against an average for the decade of 40), 
and in the central and eastern parts of the Gangetic plain and the Banda 
district the crops suffered. The winter of 1893-94 and the rains of 1894 were 
even more injurious than in the previous years, for similar reasons, and the 
7 rainfall of 1894 (57 inches) caused an outbreak of malaria which will be refer- 
red to later. The effects of this series of calamities was to render five divisions 
with a population of 301 millions, partly dependent on food supplies from 
outside. The spring crop of 1895 was much damaged by blight and wind, and 
test relief works were opened in the Hardoi, Rae Bareli and Sitapur districts, 
while nearly two lakhs of revenue had to be remitted in Bundelkhand. The 
monsoon of 1895, which had begun well, ceased early in September and though 
the total rainfall for the year was 36 inches, the unfavourable distribution 
caused the autumn harvest to be about 20 per cent. less than the normal. 
The Central India Plateau and the eastern plain suffered especially ; in the 
former there had been a great extension of the kans weed owing to the exces- 
y sive rainfall of previous years, and the inability of the impoverished cultivators 
io prepare their land, and in the latter the staple crop, rice, was a failure in 
many places. The cold weather of 1895-96 was almost free from rain except 
of the western districts, which had not suffered, and the spring 

896 was only about 65 per cent. of the normal. The deficiency 
My marked in the eastern submontane and eastern and central 
"Gs Tony nd in the Oentral India Plateau, where famine had in fact 
du third week in May 260,000 persons were receiving relief 
unde districts, but the rains appeared in the third week 
f August this large number had diminished to 
were also T A in Hardoi, Pilibhit, Garhwál, 
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and Almora ceasing, except in Hardoi, soon after the commencement of the 
rains. Up to the third week in August the prospects were fairly good, as 
rain had been satisfactory, except in parts of the Benares and Gorakhpur 
Divisions, but it gradually became lighter and September and October were 
practically rainless. The effects of this are seen in the figures for canal irri- 
gation; the area watered in the autumn of 1896 was nearly 14 million acres 
as compared with a normal of 2 million acres ; in the spring of 1897, 1,880,000 
acres were irrigated by canals the normal being 1,219,000 acres. Towards 
the end of November a sudden storm gave fairly good rain in many parts of 
the provinces and benefited the young spring crops, but at the same time threw 
out of employment the labourers employed in irrigation. The rainfall during 
the remaining months of the cold weather would have been sufficient in ordinary 
years, but the spring crop had been sown under adverse conditions, and high 
winds in February and March 1897 caused much damage specially south and 
west of the Jumna. The general results of the weak monsoon of 1896 are 
reflected in the estimate of the harvests. The autumn harvest of 1896 is esti- 
mated to have produced only 2,055,000 tons against a normal of 5,370,000 
tons, and the spring crop of 1897 only 4,431,700 tons against 7,468,700. The 
rains of 1897 began generally soon after the middle of June, but ceased, and 
a break followed lasting till the second week of July, when the rain commenced 
again, and the rest of the monsoon season was generally favourable. While 
the total rainfall in the year 1896 had only been 25 inches that for 1897 was 
39. The rainfall of 1898 was satisfactory. In the cold weather of 1898-1899 
there was a deficiency in the winter rains and the monsoon of 1899 ceased 
early, the total fall for the year being 36 inches. In 1900 a fairly well distri- 
buted rainfall gave nearly 38 inches. 

34. Trade.—The state of the provinces during the decade may also be 
illustrated by some figures showing the value and 
i weight of imports and exports, Goods brought 
into, or taken out of, the provinces by road or rivers are registered in the ease 
of Nepal and Tibet, and towards the close of the period posts were established 
on the Gandak, and Ganges to register the river traffic-trade with Bengal, 
but only the former and the rail-borne traffic are shown for the complete 
period. The year 1896-97 is conspieuous both as showing g the largest value E 
on the import side, and the smallest weight on the export side d the ten : 
years. The increase in the weight and value of the exports during the last 
three years of the decade is also noticeable. The internal movement of fooa 
grain is discussed in detail in Chapter XI of the Resolution on the famine oí 
1896-1897. The net imports of food grains during the summer of 1896 into the 
affected districts of Bundelkhand amounted to 27,500 tons, and in the lass 
quarter of that year 168,500 tons were received, over half of which went to 
the Allahabad Division, over a quarter to Agra and most of the balance to 
Gorakhpur and Benares. In the first quarter of 1897, 192,000 tons were - 
received, over 70,000 going to the Allahabad Division. The spring harvest 
was so plentiful that in the next quarter there was a net expo from the 
provinces, though the Allahabad Division still continued to impor 
especially noticeable that the prosperity in the Meerut Division v 
it continued to import grain till the second ponera of 1 ; 
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fected districts ; and there are indications that the holders of 
orain were not the large traders, but the cultivators and small village dealers, 
The commodity showing the greatest variation in the two years of stress was 
wheat, the exports of which from these provinces to the chief ports of India 
weighed 12 lakhs of maunds in 1896-1897 and over 904 lakhs in the following 


to supply the a 


rear, 
: 35. Disease.—There were three great outbreaks of cholera during 


the decade in 1891, 1892 and 1894, which affected considerable areas in the 
provinces. In 1896 it broke out with force on the relief works in J hánsi and 
Bánda, in whieh districts the annual death rates recorded from this cause 
rose to 9 and 6 per mille, figures which are probably much below the true 
rates, as the people were. disorganised by the famine, and were moving about 
the country. There was another outbreak in 1900 extending over a consider- 
able part of the provinces. The total number of deaths from cholera in the 
ten years Was 814,659. Small-pox has been observed to have regular periods 
in these provinces, bwo bad years coming together after four years of com- 
parative immunity. There were thus three epidemics in 1891, 1896 and 1897, 
but the total number of deaths from this cause in the decade was only 182,290. 

The true index to the health of the people is the number of deaths from 
fever, or rather recorded as from fever, for the diagnosis cannot be accepted 
as correct, During the ten years 11,757,887 deaths were reported as due to 
this cause, amounting to an average annual mortality of about 25 per thousand. 
The worst years as might be inferred from the description of rainfall given in 
paragraph 33 were 1894 (1,495,372), 1896 (1,205,964), 1897 (1,463,716), 
and 1899 (1,245,260). Tn 1894 the fever was the direct result of the excessive 
rainfall ; in 1897 it played havoe with the population enfeebled by scarcity, 
/ and in Bundelkhand its effects are said to have been increased by ihe dis- 
turbance of the soil caused by the relief works on tanks and roads. The out- 
break in 1899 was chiefly confined to the western and submontane districts. 
Though a few outbreaks took place towards the end of the decade mortality 
from plague was not an appreciable item in the vital statistics of these pro- 
vinces. It may, however, have very slightly affected the number of persons 
enumerated in the city of Benares, where it broke out towards the end of 
February 1901, not by reason of the number of deaths, but because people com- 
menced to leave the city. 

36. Movement of population in districts—A general 
account of the variations of the population during the last thirty years was 
given in Chapter I, but more explanation is required of the alterations 
between 1891 and 1901. The total population has increased from 46,905,083 
3 47,691,782 or by 1:7 per cent. as compared with increases of 62 
per cent. and 5:1 per cent in the preceding decades, or a total increase of 
pop per cent. since 1872. It has already been stated, however, that the 
nerease between 1872 (1869 in Oudh) and 1881 was probably due 
nürely to better enumeration, and that in reality there was a decrease: 
nerease in the twenty years 1881-1901 amounts to 8:02 per 
rmal rate of increase estimated for these provinces in 1891 
d^ per year so that the actual increase has been little 
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more than half the normal rate. Of the natural divisions, the western plain is 
distinguished at once by the large increase of 
P. 63,1, 3. ten per cent., and the Himalayan tract is the only 
other that has increased at a greater rate (2:6 per 
cent.) than the provincial rate. The western and eastern Sub-Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and the central plain also show increases, but these are small, being 15,2 
and 1:2 per cent. respectively. The natural divisions in which there has been 
a decrease are the Central India Plateau (8:4 per cent.), eastern plain (TI 
per cent.) and East Satpuras (6:8 per cent.) The Tehri State shows an 
increase of 11:4 per cent. and Rampur a decrease of 32 per cent. Taking 
individual districts there are thirty with a rate of increase varying from Kheri 
with ‘1 per cent. to Etah with 23:1 per cent. and eighteen which have 
decreased, the rates varying from ‘2 per cent. in Rai Bareli to 11:5 per cent. 
in Azamgarh. It will facilitate the examination of these variations to consider 
separately the areas that were affected by excess and deficiency of rainfall, 
and those in which the circumstances of the decade were more favourable. 

37. Excessive Rainfall.—An unusually heavy monsoon affects 
the growth of population in three principal ways. The most universal 
result is a large increase in the deaths from malarial and other fevers, and 
the decreased vitality resulting from this generally has a considerable effect on 
the birth-rate of the succeeding years. It has already been stated that an exces- 
sive rain-fall damages the autumn crops, and ifit extends through the cold 
weather may cause blight and other injuries to the spring crops. This damage 
may be so severe as to cause distress. The heavy rains of 1894 caused an 
enormous increase in the death-rate of the provinces, which amounted to 42°04 
per mille against an average for the previous five years of 31:27, and although 
deaths from cholera amounted to 3:86. per mille, the fact that fever was the 
chief cause is shown by the heavy death rates in the closing months of the 
year. The Western Himalayas and the Central India Plateau escaped almost 
entirely from this epidemic of fever, and in the western plain the only districts 
that suffered badly were Agra, Farukhabad, Budaun, Moradabad and Sháh- 
jahánpur. In the Sub-Himalaya west and east, the Mirzapur district, and in 
the eastern plain, the mortality was excessive in every district but Bahraich, 
while in the central plain every district, but Fatehpur, Partábgarh and Bara 
Banki was affected. The second effect of the excessive rainfall, the reduc- 
tion in the birth-rate of the following years, did not however become apparent 
in all districts where the death-rate had risen. In all districts of the three 
western natural divisions, even including those in which the death rate was 
high in 1894, the birth rate in 1895 was above the quinquennial average with 
the single exception of Saháranpur where it fell from 42°39 to 38:14. The effect 


inthe central plain and other natural divisions to the eastof the provinces 


can best be illustrated by quoting the actual birth rate in 1895 with the mean 


for the previous five years in the following districts :— 
1895 Average. 
Allahabad ARAS Fyzabad  ... 
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The rains of 1895 were excessive in June and August in Rohilkhand, 
Lucknow Division, and in the east of the provinces, and this is 
probably the explanation of the fall in the birth-rate in the western districts, 
Bijnor, Moradabad, Pilibhit, Hardoi, Sháhjahánpur and Kheri, and continued 
low rates in Gonda, Bahraich, Basti, Azamgarh and Gorakhpur. 
f 38. Deficient .painfall.— The effects of a deficiency of rain in 
* India are too well known to require repetition, and the results of the early 
EN cessation, in most parts of these provinces, of the monsoon of 1895, and still 
E more so of the failure of the rains in 1896, have been set out in detail in the 
Resolution on Famine Relief in these provinces published in November 1897, | 
to which the reader is referred. The extent to which individual districts 
| suffered is shown in the diagram on page 61 which exhibits the percentage 
| of persons relieved on the total population between October 1st 1896 and 
October 30th, 1897. In considering the effects of the failure of the monsoons 
of 1895 and 1896, it must be remembered that the people of the provinces had 
already suffered from the losses incurred by an excessive and unseasonable > 
i rainfall in 1894, the effects of which alone had necessitated the opening of test E 
a relief works in the three districts Hardoi, Rae Bareli and Sitapur. The | 
failure of the rains of 1896 caused distress over the greater part of the 


parts of the 


| 
| 
Pus : provinces. | 
SE Reference has already been made to the decrease in birth-rate that fol- | 
lows the year of escessive mortality from fever. A greater reduction took | 
place in 1897, but the difference between the | 
result in subsequent years is very marked, and | 
the immense rise noted in 1899 after the effects of famine had vanished, has no 
parallel in any district that suffered from fever, even if the famine passed it 
by. It will now be convenient to discuss the case of the natural divisions in 
turn, showing which of the districts in them have prospered and which have 
suffered from the two calamities briefly described above. 
| 39. Himalaya West.—The eastern portion of the hill tracts in 
the provinees were generally prosperous, and the Almora district shows an 
inerease of 11:7 per cent. spread over every pargana. It is reported that 
this district shows a distinct rise in the standard of comfort, and that there is 
considerably more movement of produce in the district than formerly, though 
there is no manufacturing interest. In the western half there was some 
distress owing to scanty rains in 1892 and 1896, which especially affected the 
—— Chakráta tahsil of Dehra Dún, the increase in which is only ‘79 per cent. while 
_ the population of the other tahsil of that district rose by 7:59 per cent. It 
is probable that better enumeration in the Tehri State accounts for the larger 
e there (114 per cent.) than in the district of British Garhwál (54 
t). The Naini Tal district alone shows a decrease (12/7 per cent.) 
os marked in the Tarái and Káshipur sub-divisions. The popula- 
: fluctuating, and their position renders them unhealthy during 
excessive rain. 3 
imalaya West.—The principal feature in this tract | 
: used by the excessive rainfall of 1894. The districts | 
to the commencement of the Tarái and in the case % — : 
there has been a decrease in the tahsíls bordering %% — 
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that tract. Thus in Saháranpur the Rurki tahsíl shows a decrease of 1:25 
per cent., in Bareilly Baheri has lost 7:05 per cent., in Bijnor, Najibabad and 
Nagina lost 1:93 and 17:05 per cent. respectively and in Pilibhft the Sadar 


districts showing an increase. The pressure of high prices in 1896 undoubt- 
edly affected these distriets and the autumn harvest of that year was noi 
good, while in the rains of 1897 malaria swept away many persons, especially 
of ihe poorer classes who had felt the rise in prices, but there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that in the district just mentioned the most serious check to 
prosperity has been an excess of rainfall. In the Muhamdi tahsil of the Kheri 
district there was a slight decrease (24 per cent.), and here the effects of 
drought are traceable. The Rampur State a large portion of which is situated 
in or near the Tarai lost 2*2 per cent. 

41. Indo-Gangetic Plain, West.—In considering’ the movement 
of population in this natural division, it will be advisable to divide the districts 
according to their position relative to the Jumna Ganges Doab. In the first 
place we have the four northern districts of the Doab, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 
Bulandshahr and Aligarh, in which the population of every tahsíl and almost 
every pargana has increased by large amounts. The tract included in these 
four districts is by far the most prosperous in the provinces, served as it is 
by a main line of rail, fairly well supplied with metalled roads, and above 
all, fully protected by canals from the effect of drought, while its inhabitants 
include some of the best cultivating castes, and as has already been stated, 
the sturdiest peasantry in the provinces. The greatest evil its inhabitants 
have to contend with is the danger of floods and waterlogging, and during 
the last ten years much has been done to lessen the effects of this; in the 
Bulandshahr district alone 400 miles of drainage cuts have been made ata 
cost of nearly a lakh of rupees, which has been amply repaid by the increased 
prosperity of the people. During the wet year of 1894 and the spring of 1895 
the inhabitants of these dias saved their water-rates, and it has alr cady 
been shown that they were able to hold up their stores of grain all through 
1896 in the hope of obtaining even higher prices. What little distress there 
may have been felt was confined to a few of the poorest labourers, and the 
prevailing high prices have added much wealth to the community as a whole. 

Next to these come the four Doab districts of the Aera Division, viz., 
Farukhabad, Mainpuri, Etáwah and Etah, which lie almost entirely between 
the two rivers. These districts had suffered much in the previous decade 
from waterlogging, and extensive reductions of revenue had been necessary. 
They were recovering in 1894 and did not experienee any considerable set 
back in that year, while the subsequent dry years were favourable to them, as 
they are to a large extent protected by canals. In only one tract, the 
portion of the Etáwah district lying south of the Chambal was relief required 
during the famine years, and that was to a considerable extent necessary | 
on account of immigration from the more afilicted native territory further - 
west. Only two pool in these four districts show an actual decrease, viz. 
Kanauj in the Farukhabad district (2:63 per cent.) and Karhal in Mai puri, 
1:92 per cent.) and there is goir reason to suppose that the decreas int ١ 


- tahsil and Puranpur lost 7:63 and 6:87 per cent., every other tahsil in these 
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towards the portions of these districts which were more prosperous during the 
decade, In fact, during the period 1881-1891 these two were the only tahsils 
out of eleven in the two districts that increased in population, and they illus. 
trate the effects of the seasons on internal migration in districts. The Etah 
district shows the largest increase in the whole provinces (23:1 per cent.), and 
this is to be accounted for, not only by the excess of births over deaths, which 
amounted to 15 per cent. on the population in 1891, but also by the return of 
residents who had left the district during the wet cycle of the previous 
decade, and also by an increase of emigrants from Rajputana and other famine 
stricken tracts. The net increase in this district since 1872 has been only 
4'2 per cent. 

The two districts of Muttra and Agra lie on both sides of the Jumna, but 
chiefly to the south and west of it. Both have inereased in population by 
moderate amounts (6:9 and 5:6 per cent.),and in only one tahsíl, Bah in 
Agra, has there been a slight decrease of 1:82 per cent. It is again notice- 
able that the largest increase has been in the Chhata tahsil in Muttra which 
suffered in the previous decade from waterlogging. During 1896-1897 
both these districts gave cause for anxiety, and drought and scarcity are 
responsible for the lower rates of increase in population in the Mahaban 
and Sadabad tahsíls of Muttra, and the decrease in Bah referred to above, 
but canal irrigation saved the districts from actual famine. 

There remain the three districts of the Rohilkhand division. north and 
east of the Ganges, viz., Budaun, Moradabad and Sháhjahánpur. Of these 
Budaun has increased by 10:7 per cent. as it escaped the effects of both an 
excessive and a deficient rainfall. The other two districts suffered in both 
ways and the damp northern tahsíls of Thakurdwára in Moradabad and 
Powayan in Sháhjahánpur, and the drier tahsíls of Bilari in the former 
district and Jalalabad in the latter show a decrease in consequence. 


42, Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central.—In the case of the dis- 
tricts hitherto considered, the principal factor operating to check the growth 
of population has been an excessive rainfall, the effects of which were felt in 
increased mortality and a reduced birth-rate, but we now come to the districts 
in which drought has played the chief part, though it must always be remen- 
bered that its effects were much intensified by the damage done by the 
previous wet years. The Cawnpore district shows a net increase of 4 per 
cent. but a considerable part of this is due to the fact that the western and 
central parts of the district are protected by canals, and emigrants from the 
Fatehpur district and from Bundelkhand flocked in. In the Narwal tahsfl 2 
the south-east corner there was adecrease of over 6 per cent. In the Fateh- 
pur district there is a decrease of nearly 2 per cent. spread over every tahsil, 
=. > ادس‎ ua in Khajua whence emigrants departed to the mor? 

ortunate tahsils of Cawnpore. The Allahabad district is divided into thr” 

parts by the Ganges and Jumna, and in all three population has decrease™ 

ed but the most heavily stricken part is found in the tract south of the Juni? 

e really belongs to Bundelkhand ; the Bara, Meja and Karchana tahsi's 

ay hich the famine was most severely felt have lost 15, 17 and 6 per cent: 

e ly. The remaining districts of this division also suffered from 
e due to drought, The two which have come off best are Sitapur 4” 
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Bara Banki though the proportion relieved in the former during 1896-1897 
was the third highest in Oudh. The explanation of this lies in the fact that 
the neighbouring districts of Hardoiand Lucknow were even worse off, and 
much of the relief required in Sitapur was for strangers, The spring crops 
of 1897 were from half to two-thirds of a normal in the three districts, Sitapur, 
Bara Banki and Lucknow and their recovery has been good. In Hardoi, 
which has lost nearly 2 per cent. of its population, excessive rainfall had 
caused severe distress by the summer of 1895, which was followed by failure 
of the crops owing to drought, and the spring crop of 1897 was not one 
quarter of a normal crop. i Unao the effects of famine were increased by 

migration from Hardoi. Drought is also the principal cause of the slight 
decrease in Rae Bareli followed by the rains of 1897, which caused an 
outbreak of fever swelling the total death-rate to a degree higher than ever 
recorded here. In 1891 the deaths from cholera in this district amounted to 
1 percent. of the total population. In the three eastern districts of Oudh, 

Fyzabad, Sultánpur and Partábgarh, emigration to Assam, distant parts of 
Bengal, and beyond India, begins to affect the movement of population appre- 
ciably. In the two first named districts the number of registered emigrants to 

the colonies amounted to three quarters and one half percent. respectively on 
the population of 1891. The districts suffered from scarcity but not from famine, 
and have several times in the decade been subjected to epidemics of cholera. 

In 1891 Partábgarh lost nearly 12,000, while the Sultánpur district lost nearly 
19,000 persons in the same year from this cause, and in 1900 over 17,000, 
equivalent to a death-rate of almost 16 per thousand on the population of 1891. 


43. Central India Plateau.—The four districts of Bundel- 
khand, with the three tahsils of Allahabad already referred to, include the 
tract which suffered most from famine. The people are of a totally different 
type from those who inhabit the north and east of the provinces, and their 
natural laziness as cultivators combined with the poverty of their land, renders 
them particularly liable to adversity. The prevailing soil is that known as 
black cotton soil which becomes unworkable with an excess of moisture, while 
the spring crops in this tract are more often affected by rust and biight during 
a cloudy cold weather than anywhere else in the provinces. It has been shown 3 

how the losses from the latter cause had already pressed on these unthrifty , 
people, and reduced them to want before the rains had failed. In addition to 
other evils the tract suffers from the growth of a weed called kans which is 
difficult to eradicate, and which spreads if neglected. The proportion of the 
number of persons relieved to the total population reached the high figure of 
42:13 per cent. in Binda, and three of the districts have lost 10 per cent. 
of the total population. To the effects of scarcity must be added those of 
outbreaks of cholera’ in 1894, 1895 and 1896 which seriously affected thes E 
population of these districts, and which, in all probability, were : 
recorded. One district, Jalaun, shows an increase in population of -8 
which is due to special causes. The district was the only one : hie 
shown a deerease in the preceding decade, and the comparati 
the first few years after the last census had drawn back 
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acres during 1896-1897 in this district, or more than one-seventh of the area 
normally cultivated, as compared with. 8,000 acres in the year 1894-95. 
During 1900 in which year the Jhánsi district was again on the brink of 
acute distress, and famine was raging further west, immigrants came in con- 
siderable numbers from Central India and Rájputána to the Jalaun district, 
whieh has also gained from Hamirpur. There is no doubt that, but for the 
Betwa canal and the Manikpur-J hánsi Branch of the Indian Midland Railway, 
both undertaken as protective works, the distress in this tract would have 
been infinitely greater. 

44. East Satpuras.—The decrease in the Mirzapur district is to 
be accounted for chiefly by the effects of scarcity owing to drought. During 
1897 the greatest difficulty was found in getting the jungle tribes to come on 
the relief works. It is probable also that emigration to the eastern districts 
of Bengal has increased, but no figures for 1891 are available. 

45. Sub-Himalaya, Fast.—In this tract the most adverse cir- 
cumstances of the ten years affecting the growth of population have been 
cholera and fever, while the population has.also been affected by emigration. 
In portions of two districts, viz., the central parts of Gonda and the southern 
and east-central tahsils of Gorakhpur famine was also experienced, but the 
most considerable decrease in any single tahsil ( 5°63) has occurred in the 
Tarabganj tahsil of Gonda, which was devastated by floods in 1894 and suffered 

Jess in 1896-1897 than other parts of the district. Bahraich and Basti which 
haye increased in population escaped fairly well from the epidemic of 1894, 
especially the former which is naturally better drained, and the higher rate of 
increase in it is also due in part to its having escaped more completely from the 
effects of scarcity in 1896-97 than Basti did. The Gonda district sent out 

E over 14,000 registered emigrants to the colonies during the decade, and its 

j Kahars are noted as domestic servants and stretcherbearers. Their numbers 
have decreased from 55,000 to 49,000 in the ten years. The Basti district 
lost over 21,000 persons by foreign emigration. 

46. Indo-Gangetic plain, East.—This natural division shows 2 
decrease in population only second to that of the Central India Plateau, and 
includes one district, Azamgarh, in which the rate of decrease, 11:5 per cent. 

is the highest in the whole provinces. The diagram on page 61 shows that 
Ge this was not due to the scarcity, for in the black years 1896-97 relief was only 
E Te uired to a considerable extent in the Jaunpur district. Cholera is endemie 
- — in all of the districts included, but has not assumed the violent form it has 
elsewhere. The causes of the decrease are to be sought in the excessive rain- 
the earlier part of the decade, and in the emigration which takes place 
larger extent from the tract than from any other area in the provinces 
ding. vhich more detailed information will be found in a later paragraph 
r. It is reported, though exact figures are not available, that 
om these distriets to Bombay is also considerable, though 16 
period under report, Foreign emigration is large from 
| Benares, and from Azamgarh it has amounted tO 
the population of 1891. The tract is largely rice 
from an excess of rain and from a defi- 
limatic adversities, the sugar and indigo 
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industries which were of peculiar benefit to the inhabitants, have been de- 
pressed by causes to be dealt with later. Apart from these adventitious 
circumstances, it must also be noted that this part of the provinces was by far 
the most congested, and the submerged thousands of its inhabitants are be- 
ginning to realise that they ean earn more in distant parts of India and 
in other continents, than in the rice swamps of their native villages, while 
the improvement of railway and steamer communication has enabled them 
to undertake considerable journeys more easily. 


47. Summary.—The complication of the series of disasters 
which have affected the growth of population in the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh during the last decade is the excuse for the detailed explanation 
of the movements by districts set out above, which may appear prolix. It 
will be convenient to sum up the general conclusions to be drawn. In the 
Central India Plateau, the portion of Allahabad south of the Jamna, and the 
Mirzapur district, a portion of Agra and Etáwah, and the Hardoi districts, 
the failure of the crops owing to drought in 1895 and 1896 has been the great 
cause of distress, and would have been sufficient to seriously affect the popu- 
lation, if the preceding seasons had been favourable, but its effects were 
intensified by the fact that they were not, though excessive rainfall had 
not been sufficient in these places to materially increase the mortality or 
decrease the birth rate. The same remarks apply, though the results have 
been much milder to the other districts of the central plain. On the other hand, 
in the Eastern plain, and the Eastern and Western Sub-Himalayan tracts, 
the predominant factor has been mortality due to disease caused by excessive 
rain, and a corresponding decline in the birth-rate, while the damage to the 
erops due to the same cause has probably been greater than the losses from 
drought. The western plain and the Himalayan tract, subject to the small 
exceptions noted in the remarks made above, suffered appreciably from 
neither flood nor famine, and a large part of it has materially prospered 
from the adversity of other regions in India. It has been reported from one 
district in which the famine was felt severely, that the principal trace of it 
remaining, is the readiness with which temporary wells are now made to irri- 
gate spring crops on land, in which before 1897 nothing but autumn crops 
were grown, and except perhaps in Bundelkhand the recovery has been rapid 
everywhere. The Romans once gave a triumph to the General who, though 
beaten in every battle, “ had not despaired of the state ", and while not belittl- 
ing the unremitting toil and forethought of the officers of Government during 
the late period of stress, those whose fortune 15 was to be near the ryot during 
the dark times of 1894-97 will not grudge him a palm. 

.48. Towns.—It is unnecessary to add -much to the remarks in the 
previous chapter on the growth of population in cities. The smaller 
towns have generally shared the vicissitudes of the districts in which they are 
situated, but variations in trade are also to be noted. Perhaps the most 
striking example of the damage that can be done to a town by railways is that 
of Gházipur. Before the opening of the recent extensions of the Bengal 
North-Western Railway, this town was the chief centre of distribution of 
goods in the three eastern Ganges-Ghogra Doab districts, and it has lost over . 
11 per cent. of its population, chiefly owing to the diversion of trade. 
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49. Immigration.—The total number of persons born in the 
distriets where they were enumerated was 43,207,818 or nearly 91 per cent, 
of the total population, as compared with 41,770,401 or 89 per cent. in 1891, 
Taking the provinces as a whole, however, 98°55 door cent. of the persons 
enumerated in 1901 were born in the provinces against 98°25 per cent. in 1891. 
The number of immigrants from outside the provinces has thus fallen from 
5,154,684 to 4,483,964. Several factors combine to affect the amount of immi- 
gration in a given district. Perhaps the most constant 1s due to the rules 
affecting marriage amongst Hindus which will be referred to later. Briefly 
it is usual for a man to marry in a different village or town from that he 
resides or was born in, and in these provinces there is a general tendency to 
take brides from the east. The latter tendency is the result of the principles 
that a woman must marry a man equal or superior to her in social status, and 
generally speaking the social position of members of a given caste decreases 
from west to east. A numerical illustration of the effect of this can be given 
by contrasting the percentage on the total female population of females 
enumerated in the districts on the western border of the provinces, born in all 
districts of the provinces (column 158, Table XI, page 159, Part I1) with the 
same percentage in the border districts on the east. 


Saharanpur pao ... 97:56 Ballia tee ... 96:09 
Muzaffarnagar coo ... 97:46 Gházipur 200 eee 96:68 
Meerut 500 000 SUR Benares aes .. 95:88 
Bulandshahr i5 ... 8 Mirzapur 5d zs punc 
Aligarh ... 98:82 Gorakhpur... ... 98:67 


The Gorakhpur district is the largest in population in the provinces and 
has also a large area, and its breadth from east to west is considerable. 

The extent to which marriage is responsible for migration is further 
illustrated by the difference in the proportions 
borne by male and female immigrants to the 
total population of each sex. In the three hill districts marriage usually 
takes place within the district, and immigrants are chiefly males who leave 
their families elsewhere. In every other district in the provinces the percent- 
age of female immigrants on the total population is greater than is the case 

with males. The degree of difference between these percentages is dependent 
on migration for other causes also, so that itis impossible to discuss it in 
detail. For example, in the case of Gorakhpur the difference is only 2, but this 
is a district to which many males come to labour on the land, or to cultivate, 
whose families remain at their homes. The other factors are chiefly con- 
cerned with variations in agricultural prospects and in trade, and are not. 
so constant. Canal irrigation, drainage, excess or deficiency of rainfall, 
elopment of trade and extensions of railways all play more or less import- 
omparing the amount of immigration in different natural divisions or 
regard must be had to the size and population of these, for obviously; 
ger the taken, the less the number of immigrants. 
his it is clear that, excluding the hill districts, immigra- 
tion decreases as we pass from west to east. In 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, west, 9,552 persons out 
ed in it were also born in one or other of the 


P. 55, 11,12, 14. 
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districts it includes. In the central plain with an approximately equal area 
and population the proportion rises to 9,657, while in the eastern plain with 
a smaller population and area it is 9,677. In the western Sub-Himalayas it 
is 9,249 as compared with 9,740 in the eastern. The largest amount of immi- 
gration in single districts is found in Naini Tal where only 5,574 out of 
every 10,000 enumerated were born in the district, and Dehra Dún where 
the proportion was 7,750. The circumstances of the Naini Tél district 
have already been explained in describing the natural division in which 
it is situated. The greater portion of its enumerated population is found 

in the Bhábar and Tarái, and most of this consists of immigrants from 

adjacent districts who numbered 4,184 out of every 10,000 enumerated, the 
chief districts supplying emigrants being Bareilly (2,159), Bijnor (2,140), 
Moradabad (4,569), Almora (1,208). and the Rampur State (4,234,). The total 
population of the Dehra Dún district is very small, and the proportion of dis- 
trict-born is affected by numbers that would not affect an ordinary district. 

Excluding these two abnormal districts, the lowest proportion of district-born 
(and consequently the highest proportion of immigrants) is found in Lucknow 
(8,324), Muttra (8,342), Jhansi (8,369), and Etah (8,439), every other district 
showing a higher figure than 8,500. Muttra and Jhansi are districts bordered 
by Native States, and there is a continual movement to and fro between native 
states and contiguous British territory of men who are unable or unwilling to 
meet their engagements. Nearly one-third of the total population of the Luck- 
now district is contained in the city of Lucknow, and cities of this size whether 
increasing or decreasing inevitably attract a large foreign population. The Etah 
district, as has been shown, suffered from adverse circumstances during 1881- 

1891, but recovered during the period under consideration. While in 1891 

the total number of persons born in Etah who were enumerated in other dis- 

tricts of the provinces was 135,600, it was only 116,642 in 1901, showing that 

people had returned home when bad seasons passed away. The details of the 
population of all these districts also show that 
they draw more than the average number of 
persons both from contiguous districts, and from other parts of India, while 
in Lucknow 40 persons out of every 10,000 enumerated were born beyond 
Asia, 

The districts in which immigration is least considerable may be grouped 
in two classes. The two purely hill districts, Almora and Garhwál, and the 
NativeState of Tehri show the highest proportion of district-born residents, the 
reason being that the inhabitants of the plains object to the climate of the 
hills, and in addition there is nothing to attract them there. The Partdbgarh, 
J aunpur, Gházipur, Ballia and Azamgarh districts do not favour immigra- 
tion because their population is excessive, and there is no room in them for 
further expansion of cultivation, and no prospect of much improvement in — 
trade. 


P. 55, II, 4 and 5. 


The birth-places of the immigrants are of some interest, and out of every 
10,000 persons enumerated in the provinces 103 were born in contiguous - 

` provinces or states in India, 39 in other parts o 
E RE India, and three in countries beyond th 


proportion born in Asia beyond India being inconsiderable, 
39 
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f born in the provinces and states of India which touch these proy. 
of persons 


E Ls i oO 19 
Central India States A d m 
m 2 2 ko 198,764 
Bengal ves n ge de 
Rájputána States ood 3 SM 
ode i a oe 10/913 
Central Provinces 


and the numbers born in other parts of India are insignificant. The cdi of 
join is 1 country of Asia outside India is 2,142, the 
persons whose origin 18 in some a), ORN 
i bers coming from Afghanistan (966) an Pi e ibo 
SA BR Europe, 15,981 come from the United Kingdom. The other 
ee supply insignificant numbers, Africa 146, America 423 and 
mali 9 : 
BET PN for individual districts, besides those cael n يق‎ 
little explanation. The districts of Pilibhit and Kheri, i = = 1e p uu 
tion of immigrants from contiguous districts 1s high, hav e arge a 0 
culturable waste still to be brought under the plough. Mainpuri and Jalaun 
like Etah, lost in population between 1881—1891, and the Increase in كاك‎ 
during that period was much less than in the previous decade. و‎ 
from more distant parts of India is most marked, (excluding Dehra Dún) in the 
distriets of Cawnpore and Lucknow, where large cities are found, and Benares 
and Muttra which contain religious attractions. Immigration from other parts 
of Asia is only appreciable in the Himalaya west, which borders on Tibet. 
Persons born in other foreign countries are proportionately numerous in Dehra 
Dún owing to the number of Europeans who have settled there, in Bareilly and 
Lucknow by reason of the large garrisons of British troops, and in Agra, Jhansi 
and Cawnpore which are trading and railway centres, and also contain troops. 
50. Immigration in Cities.—In the third part of Table XI will 
be found some statistics of the birth-places of the residents in cities, which 
are reduced to the proportion per 10,000 in subsidiary Table II. Itis 
perhaps to be regretted that a distinction was not made at the time of oe 
meration between those born in the city itself and the district in which it is 
situated. In the case of Cawnpore, Farukhabad, Fyzabad, Hathras, Jhánsi 
Mirzapur, and Sháhjahánpur, it must be noted that the city is close to the 
border of the district it belongs to, while the districts surrounding Benares 
and Lucknow are small, both of which facts tend to increase the proportion 
of immigrants shown. Allowing for these facts, it is clear that the important 
trading centres, Cawnpore, Jhansi and Hathras stand out as having the largest 
proportion of immigrants, closely followed by the sacred towns of Benares 
and Muttra. At the other end of the scale, Bareilly, Moradabad, Sháhjahán- 
pur and Gorakhpur are primarily important as the chief towns of the! 
distriets and as centres of distribution rather than produetion. Columns 9,4 
and 5 of subsidiary Table II show that the greater part of the immigrants 1? 
these cities come from the districts adjacent (not necessarily contiguous) 0 
each, shown in detail in Table XI, part III. 
The figures by sexes indicate the difference in nature between immi- 
E i gration in districts and in cities, While 3 
3 B و‎ the former the proportion of immigrant females 
exceeds that of males, in cities the proportion is usually reversed. 
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51. Emigration in India.—Subsidiary Table 111 which shows 


column 4. Details by districts of birth for persons enumerated in other pro- 
vinces of India were only supplied from the Panjáb, Assam, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces and Rájputána. It is unfortunate that owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the Presidency the details were not available (except to a small 
extent) for Bombay in which nearly 68,000 persons born in these provinces 
were enumerated. For the provinces as a whole the figures are complete, and 
they show that of the total number of persons born in these provinces, who 
are now resident in India, 3°71 per cent. are living outside the provinces, 
against 2:02 per cent. in 1891. The natural division, the inhabitants of 
which seem most pleased to leave their native home, is the western plain 
which contains only 87°91 per cent. of the persons born in it, and the next is the 
eastern plain with 88:02 per cent. The absence of details for birth-place by 
districts has, however, affected the results for the Central India Plateau which 
is honeycombed with enclaves belonging to the Central India States, and the 
figure for which, 91:78 per cent., should certainly be lower. Columns 4 and 5 of 
subsidiary Table 111 indicate, however, a radical difference in the nature of the 
migration. One thousand and forty-three out of 10,000 of the persons born in 
the western plain are living in other districts of the provinces, while only 166 
were enumerated in other parts of India. In the case of the eastern plain the 
figures are 661 and 537, the increase in residents in other parts of India pointing 
gi to the larger amount of emigration to distant parts. The same result 
appears from comparing the percentage of emigrants by sex on the correspond- 
ing numbers of district born. Asa rule it will be seen that, the percentage of 
female emigrants exceeds that of males, and special conditions are present 
where the proportion is reversed, as for example in the case of Ballia, or the 
difference is less marked, as in the other districts of the eastern plain, a few 
districts of the central plain, such as Allahabad and Rae Bareli, and the 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Gonda districts of the eastern sub-Himalayan tract, 
from all which emigration to distant parts of India goes on. 

52. Variation in internal migration.—The percentage on the 
total population of the population born and resident in the provinces has risen 
from 98°31 to 98°55 in the decade, and there is a 
similar increase in every natural division, except 
the Mirzapur district (East Satpuras). The increase is not, however, found in 
every district and its causes are various. In most of the districts of the west- 
ern plain it is probably due to the fact that the comparative prosperity enjoyed 
there during the decade has led to an increase in the home-born population, 
greater proportionally than the increase amongst immigrants, and it must 
be remembered that while this division has a large number of immigrants, 
the children of the latter born in these provinces go to swell the total | 
of district-born; the same remarks also apply to the other districts of - 
the provinces which did not suffer from famine. Over the larg 
of the provinces in which scarcity and famine prevailed the expl 
more complicated. If, however, the proportion of d ct-bo: 
population of each district be examined by sees instead o 
sexes together, | o s light | is ١ thrown on the diffi 


P. 57, IV, 3-4. 
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emigration in India is only complete, as far as districts are concerned, in 
5 0 , 
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1891, the number of males born in districts where they were enumerated was 9 56 


per cent. of the total male population, while for females the percentage wag 
81-7. In 1901 the figures show 92:8 per cent. for males and 88:2 per cent, fop 
females, Examining the figures in another way we find that the number عن‎ 
females enumerated in the district where they were born has increased from 
18,537,093 to 20,865,803 or by nearly 10 per cent., while the number of males 
has fallen from 23,233,308 to 22,842,015 or by nearly 1$ per cent. "These 
results show that there has been a tendency amongst males to migrate more 
and amongst females to migrate less during the deeade, and thus stated the 
problem admits of easier solution. It has been stated that the years 1895, 1896 
and 1897 were years of considerable stress throughout the provinces. Such 
years are promptly declared unlucky for marriages by the Pandits who foresee 
small gains to themselves. ‘The Sambat year 1956 in which a conjunction 
of stars took place which is said not to have happened since the Mahabharat 
war, was also considered extremely unlucky, and during the year 1899 very few 
Hindu marriages took place. Not only were marriages fewer, but the number 
of cases in which married women had proceeded to live with their husbands was 
also reduced. It has also been shown that the practice of marrying between 
members of families residing at a distance is the most considerable factor in 
inter-district migration and it is obvious from the figures just stated, that the 
decrease in the number of marriages, which it is known occurred, has very 
appreciably diminished migration amongst females. The diminution is, im fact 
so marked, that it more than balances the increase that has taken place in 
migration amongst males. The proportion of immigrants of both sexes to the 
total population has increased in the two native states of Tehri and Rampur 
and in the British districts of Garhwál, Cawnpore, Allahabad, Hardoi, Jalaun, 
Mirzapur and Benares, but male immigrants have also increased in Buland- 
shahr, Farukhabad, and Etah. It is an eloquent testimony to the excellence 
of the system of famine relief in these provinces, that migration has not been 
more considerable. The largest movements traceable to this cause are from 
Bénda to Allahabad, from Hamirpur to Jalaun, from all four Bundelkhand 
districts to Cawnpore, from Sháhjahánpur and Hardoi to Farukhabad, and 
they are much smaller than might have been expected. Columns 5 and 6 of 
subsidiary Table IV compare the percentage of variation in the number of 


district-born with that of the total population. In most districts, as might 


be expected from the conditions of the decade, the district-born have increased 
in a greater, or decreased in a less, ratio than the total population has. The 
exceptions admit of explanation in most cases. The Bijnor district, ordi- 
narily prosperous, suffered both from fever in the early years of the decade, and 
scarcity later, so that the district-born population has decreased. The total 
population has also decreased but to a less degree, probably because of immigra- 
tion to break up the culturable waste still to be found in this district. The 
Basti, Gonda and Bahraich districts all offer facilities for extended cultivation, 
and while they suffered from fever, their losses in the famine were not so serious: 
They are also districts from which emigration takes place, and it must be noticed 
pun a district Situated like these may be at the same time favouring both 
immigration and emigration, for the cultivators who break up new land must 
haye capital, while the class of emigrants is chiefly drawn from the poverty- 
42 
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stricken labouring castes. Cawnpore and Allahabad have attracted greater 
numbers of people from the famine districts of Bundelkhand than in 1891, 
and Jalaun which escaped with least harm has gained from native states, and a 
small number from Jhansi. In the three eastern districts, Benares, Gházipur 
and Azamgarh the difference must be assigned to increased emigration. 

53. Migration to Feudatory States.—Of the two Feudatory 
States in these provinces, Rampur gives 65,705 to British territory and 
receives 73,929, but the details by sexes show that marriage plays an important 
part in this movement. The number of persons, born in Rámpur, enumerated 
in Naini Tal shows a different condition, males numbering 10,033 while 
females are only 8,816, which is explained by the fact that a good deal of 
the cultivation in the Naini Tal district at the foot of the hills is done by 
immigrants who do not always take their families with them. 

The Tehri State gives 7,739 persons and receives 7,508. The great 
majority of the former are found in the Dehra Dün district (4,400 males and 
2,405 females), and the latter go chiefly from Garhwál (3,267 males and 3,408 
females). 

54. Variation in Migration to other parts of India.—The 
number of persons born in these provinces who were enumerated in other 
parts of India including the states of Rimpur and Tehri, has risen from 
1,432,395 to 1,606,809, but the details by provinces show fluctuations to 
be attributed to the circumstances of these and of other provinces during 
the decade. Emigrants from these provinces may be divided into two great 
classes, those who seek work, or in the case of females, are married, in 
districts adjoining these provinces, and those who go to distant parts of 
India. The provinces and states which border on these naturally draw 
considerable numbers of the former. Thus out of 497,102 persons born in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, who were enumerated in Bengal 110,369 
were enumerated in the six distriets Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, Champaran, 
Hazaribágh and Palamau, and 186,129 of the 319,694 persons resident in the 
Central India Agency who were born in these provinces, were found in the 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand agencies, while the figures for the Panjáb 
and Rájputána which also border on these provinces show similar results. 
The provinces to which the second class of emigrants go in considerable 
numbers are Assam, Bengal, (eastern portions) Bombay, Burma, the Central 
Provinces, and Hyderabad, and the attractions are field labour and cultiva- 
tion in the case of Assam, Burma, and the Central Provinees, personal 
services and industrial employment in Bengal, the mills in Bombay, and 
service in the army and other branches in Hyderabad. The pressure of 
hard times in these provinces during the last decade is probably responsible 
for the considerable increase in the number of emigrants in the following 
provinees, which enjoyed comparative prosperity :— i 

1891. 1901, 
Assam Ya s des e 56851 108,900 Se 
Bunte E as e. 018,998 28,455 Aa 
Bengal 3 ... 364,925 497 

Plague, famine and the depressions in the mill industries o 
the close of the ae account, d» a fall fro 85,732 to 67, 
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this is probably due to mortality, and not to any general return of the 
emigrants to their homes. The Central Provinces suffered more severely l 
M these provinces from famine, and the economic migration to that part | 
of India received a check, only 94,698 persons being enumerated there, who 
had been born in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, against 193,004 
in 1891. The record of the distriets in which the emigrants were born | 
Ww makes it possible to indieate the parts of the provinces from which migration | 
takes place. Out of 231,605 emigrants in the Panjab 140,366 were from | 
the five southern districts of the Meerut Division and Muttra, and it is 
probable that a large proportion of the 15,132 persons who did not state 
their district of birth came from the same districts; 58,660 of the 74,114 
emigrants in Rájputána came from the two border districts, Agra and Muttra, 
two-thirds of these being women. Out of 101,482 enumerated in the Shaha- 
bad, Saran and Champaran distriets of Bengal, 94,000 belonged to the 
border districts, Gorakhpur, Ballia, Gházipur, Benares and Mirzapur. Turning | 
to the question of emigration to more distant parts of India, it is unfortu- | 
nate that the record by districts in Bombay city was too incomplete to give | 
any information. In Assam out of 108,900 emigrants 42,772 belonged to | 
Gházipur, and the other districts supplying over 1,000 are Azamgarh (20,604), 
y Jaunpur (8,677); Ballia (7,645), Benares (6,621), Allahabad (4,125), Mirzapur 
; (3,833), Gorakhpur (2,450), Partábgarh (2,075), and Rae Bareli (1,047). 
The principal districts in Bengal where emigrants from these provinces are 
found, apart from the border districts, are Howrah (39,725), the 24 Parganas 
(46,291), Calcutta (90,337) and Mymensingh (36,891). The original homes 
of the majority of emigrants in the first three districts appear from the follow- 


ing figures :— 
Enumerated in 


| 

| 

Born in Howrah. 24 Parganas, Calcutta. | 
Allahabad 20 D56 1,677 | 6,045 | 
Azamgarh xn ABE ' 7,863 12,279 | 
Ballia ... .. 12,945 |. 6911 5,177 | 
Benares co HD 3,532 14,292 $ 
Gházipur e. 5,876 12,445 10,656 | 
Jaunpur ... 4,425 ? 9,097 9,216 1 
Mirzapur xa 009 2,092 4,363 | 


; The emigrants in Mymensingh come chiefly from Azamgarh (12,849) 
Ballia (12,476), Gházipur (2,868) and Gorakhpur (5,104). These figures 
showing the exact district of birth of emigrants to distant parts of India are 
of interest and have been obtained for the first time in the present census. 
In the Central Provinces emigrants from the North-Western Provinces and. 
xD h are chiefly found in Saugor (12,791), Jubbulpore (21,288) and Nagpur 
Lora 5). The figures for other parts of India do not call for remark, but 
EC ease in emigration to Burma proves the disposition of the inhabitants 
estern Provinces to seek a livelihood farther afield. 


e registered. The returns for the ten years M. 
show that 135,561 were registered in these 3 
the whole of India who wer 
ow the birth places of th 
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emigrants who returned each year, but an estimate can be made of the 
number who belonged to these provinces. In the decade 172,534 emigrants 
left all parts of India, and from the figures quoted above it may be assumed 
that about 140,000 actually left these provinces. If the same proportion 
holds in the number returned, about 33,300 out of the total 41,034 who came 
back, belonged to these provinces and returned to them. The net loss by 
foreign emigration in the ten years has thus been something over 100,000. 
The districts supplying the largest numbers in the ten years have been Basti 
(21,234), Azamgarh (17,752), and Gonda (14,005), but the following have also 
sent over 5,000, viz. Fyzabad (8,854), Ghazipur (8,534), Jaunpur (7,814), 
| Gorakhpur (7,568), Allahabad (6,181), and Sultánpur (5,584). The Ballia 
district which supplied 1,477 in 1891, has only sent 4,288 in the ten years. 

56. Vitalstatistics.—The results of the census at regular intervals 
supply a means of estimating the accuracy of the record of vital statistics, 
which are collected in the manner shown below. 

57. Rural areas.—In rural areas in the North-Western Provin- 
ees and Oudh, there isno compulsory registration of vital statisties by the 
publie, except in the case of persons subject to the provisions of the law for 
the prevention of infantieide. Such persons belong ex xclusively to certain 
sub-divisions of a few castes, and the law is only in operation in regard to 
members of these sub-divisions in certain villages. The total number of 
people proclaimed under the law was only 44,173 on April 1st, 1901, and the 
greater part of these were in the Agra Division. Their duties in this respect 
are laid down by rules sanctioned by the Government of India under the 
Infanticide Act VIII of 1870, which have the force of law. When a clan is 
proclaimed in any village, a register is drawn up showing the names and 
relationship of every person belonging to it. There are separate columns for 
the sexes, and adults are distinguished from children under the age of six. 
In the case of children the register shows the date of birth and the age which 
| for conyenience is reckoned as one year on the first of April succeeding the 
| date of birth, and is increased by one year on each succeeding first of April. 
| The person registered as head ofa house is bound to report immediately to 
| the chaukidár (village watchman) the occurrence of every birth and death and 
the illness of any female child in his family, and midwives are bound to report 
to the chaukidár any birth or illness of a newborn child in a family belonging 
| to a proclaimed clan in the village where they reside, if such an occurrence 
| comes to their knowledge. The village watchman must immediately report 
to the officer in charge of a police station the occurrence of a birth of either a 

male or female child in a proclaimed family, the death of a female infant | 
under one year of age, and of a male infant under Six months, the illness of a = 
female child, and the removal of a pregnant woman to another village. In ES 
the case of all reported deaths of boys under six months of age and of d up 
to twelve months, inquests are held by the Police. All other deaths, removals 
and arrivals are reported by the watchman on his periodical visits to the police 
station. In villages where the crime is believed to be specially rife, Govern- 
ment may direct that the head of a house shall per sonally report to the officer 
in charge of a police station every pregnancy occurring in his family at some e 
period before the seventh month, but this provision is very rarely enforced, = 
45 
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The villages are visited once a month by the officer in charge of the Police 
station, and the registers corrected where necessary, and these are also checked 
after enquiries in the village by the District Superintendent of Police, and 
by Magistrates in their cold weather tours. In spite of the care taken in the 
preparation and maintenance of these registers 1t must be admitted that 
implicit reliance cannot be placed on statistics compiled from them. The 
proclaimed persons are anxious to be exempted, and probably eonceal both the 
births and the deaths of female infants, whether by reporting the sex of the 
former incorrectly, or obtaining substitutes to conceal the latter. The annual 
reports show that a very little néglecb on the part of the superior inspecting 
officers will lead to the registers being kept up incorrectly. The results have 
however been used in 1881 and 1891, to check birth and death rates for the 
whole of India for ages up to twelve years. Since 1891 the registers no 
longer show the age of death beyond the completion of the sixth year, and 
the figures are also of less value than in earlier periods on account of the 
small number of persons under observation, and the fact that they do not 
reside in representative parts of the provinces. Excluding the case of persons 
proclaimed under the Infanticide Act, the present system of registering vital 
statistics as far as deaths are concerned was started in October 1870. Before 
that date both in the North-Western Provinces and in Oudh reports were, 
recorded by the patwári or village accountant, and taken by the chaukidár to 
police stations from which places they were forwarded to the head-quarters 
of districts, Inthe North-Western Provinces the reports only related to 
deaths, but in Oudh births and marriages were also reported. The rules of 
1870 transferred the duty of reporting to the chaukidárs, but it was confined 
to the report of deaths only, as it was considered that the registration of 
births would be regarded with suspicion, and with the agency available would 
be too incomplete to be of value. The unit of area for registration was 
defined as that of a police circle excluding places administered under the 
Municipal or Town Chaukidári Acts, cantonments, jails, reformatories and 
lunatic asylums, each of which constituted a separate circle or circles. The 
returns for each police circle were compiled in the station monthly and for- 
warded to headquarters. In 1878 the system of registration for deaths was 
extended to births also in the United Provinces. The birth of still-born 
children is not recorded at all, but cases where children die directly after birth, 
are shown as both a birth and death. The scale on which village chaukidárs 
are appointed in the North-Western Provinces is roughly one to every hundred 
houses, and the total figures (excluding Kumaun) show that one chaukidár has 
to deal with a population of about 500. In Oudh the scale is under revision: 
The village watchmen are generally illiterate men, and as a rule have 0 
attend the police station twice a week if their villages are within 5 miles 0 
the station and once a week if they are beyond 5 miles. To avoid omissions due 


to their forgetting to report births or deaths a note-book of simple form YA 


was introduced in 1881, in which the watchmen are supposed to get births a2 
aths noted hy some literate person. These note-books are taken 0 the 
I olice station and the entries made since the last visit are copied by the writer 
: registrar for the police circle and receives a small allowance. 

pay of a village watchman in the North-Western Provinces 5 
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Rs. 2-13-0 a month and they belong chiefly to the lower castes such as 
Dhanuks, Pasis, &c. In Oudh the chaukidárs till recently were paid by land- 
holders either in cash or by grants of land, but regular payment by Govern- 
ment is being gradually substituted. The system deseribed above does not 
apply to the division of Kumaun where the duty of reporting births and 
deaths is imposed on the village headmen who have since 1890 been supplied 
with note-books like those of the watchmen in plains districts, and who report 
to the patwári a subordinate revenue official of higher status, than the 
accountant in the plains. In this division the unit of area for registration is 
the local area in charge of the patwári. 

58. Check.—The necessity for careful check of the record of vital 
statistics was recognised at once, and on the introduction of the new system 
in 1870 provision was made for inspection of the registers and a check on the 
reporting by Magistrates and their staffs, District Superintendents of Police, 
and by the higher inspecting officers of the Revenue and Police Departments. 
In 1879 Superintendents of Vaccinations were also appointed Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners and it was laid down that the improvement of the registration 
of births and deaths would be an important part of their duties. The assist- 
ance of non-official agency was for the first time enlisted in 1889 when Govern- 
ment requested members of Local and District Boards to help in ensuring 
correct registration in places where they resided. In matters of this kind, 
which concern the private life of the people, care is always necessary 


earliest orders emphasised the need for avoiding “ inquisitional, prying into 
family affairs and interference with domestic privacy.” By 1890 however, 
the operations had become so familiar that Government formally directed the 
subordinate revenue officials, Tahsfldárs, Naib-Tahsildars, and Kanúngos to 
test registration while on tour, and in 1892 rules were issued directing vaccina- 
tors to examine the chaukidár's note-books. 

59. Urban areas.—In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh these 
fall into two classes, those in which no special act is in force, and those in which 
the administration is effected under the Chaukidári Act XX of 1856, the (pro- 
vincial) Municipal Act of 1900 or the Cantonment Act. In the former, and in 
towns administered under Act XX of 1856 registration by private persons is 
not compulsory and is effected by means of the village or town chaukidárs 
under the ordinary rules for rural areas, but since 1891 a rule has been in 
force requiring that in such places the registration shall be thoroughly tested 
by both the Revenue and Police authorities. Provision was first made for 


which provided for rules to secure registration of births, marriages and deaths. se 
By 1881 such rules were im force in all the 81 municipalities of the North- 
Western Provinces and in 9 out of 27 in Oudh, the remainders being small 
places. The matter was again considered by Government in 1892, and by E: 
the following year all dopo: had made rules on the subjec 
usual form of rules provides that the head of the family in which a 
death occurs, shall report it within a week at the Municipal Offic 


the sweeper employed in the house (whether a private or a municipal s 


shall also report. Failure to report is punishable with fi 
^ | RRR 


to avoid frustrating the object in view by offending susceptibilities, and the - 


compulsory registration in munieipal areas by the Municipal Act of 1868 
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chaukidár in whose circle a birth or death occurs is also bound to report it ae 
the police station, and these reports by Poe police have been compulsory on 
nam ime municipalities since 1870. l The registration in municipalities ig 
thus doublo, and a check is provided in addition to the ordinary one of testing 
by superior officers and by members of the boards. In 1892 an attempt was 
made to obtain medical registrars for municipalities but few places could 
afford to pay an officer, though retired medieal officials have in some 
cases been appointed, and in one or two of the larger towns there are now 
special health officers. In some towns a register 1s also kept at the burning 
ghát with which other returns are checked. The rules in force in Canton. 
ments are those framed by the Government of India under the Canton. 
ment Aet of 1889, and they provide for compulsory registration by the 
heads of families and also by medical officers. By executive orders of the 
Local Government the police in cantonments have also been bound to report 
ince 1870. 
; 60. Compilation—The procedure described above indicates the 
method in which statistics are collected and the collection checked and 
tested. In each district the Civil Surgeon is District Mortuary Registrar 
and prepares district returns; though in Oudh, up to 1877, the statistics 
were compiled in the office of the District Superintendent of Police. After 
scrutiny by the Civil Surgeon the district returns are forwarded by him 
through the Magistrate of the district, whose duty it is to examine them, to 
the Sanitary Commissioner. In 1896 in connection with the improved sani- 
tation of villages it was directed that rural police circles should be divided 
into sub-circles as nearly as possible homogeneous in physical and hygienic 
character, each with a population of not less than 10,000 or more than 15,000 
and vital statistics are now prepared separately for each sub-circles, so that 
specially unhealthy localities may be noted. Although Civil Surgeons are 
District Mortuary Registrars they are unable, as a rule, to do much personal 
checking outside the headquarters station, and in some cases none, so that 
their principal duties are confined to the scrutiny of the returns. It may 
thus be said briefly that throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
the registration has a legal basis, for, although with the exception of the 
population proclaimed under the Infanticide Act, and of the population 
residing in municipalities and cantonments, the public generally are not 
legally bound to report, the duty forms part of the regular work of the village 
police who are enrolled under Act XVI of 1873 and who are liable to punish- 
ment both departmentally and under the law if they neglect it. On the 
other hand, rewards are given to chaukidárs in rural areas for good work. 
For the mere records of births and deaths the system described above is 
probably the best available at a reasonable cost. Its weak point is the 
unreliability of the reporting agency which cannot be obviated. In addition 
: ES o drawback of illiteracy the chaukidár has frequently to be absent from 
7 his Suge on duty which may keep him away several days. The result O 
tam testing by higher officials as a rule points to omissions varying from 
to 3 per cent. of the entries tested, the rate being slightly higher for births 
for deaths, The number of entries tested annually, however, is small i2 
on with the total number, Larger numbers of entries are tested bY 
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l vaecinators, and although their reports show a smaller rates of omissions dis- 
covered, it is believed that in fact they do very useful work, for while they 
do not wish to get chaukidárs into trouble as these are of great assistance to 


: thein, they discover omissions and have them entered in the note-books. 

| 61. Famine.—In times of distress it seems probable that the 
| greater attention given to the death returns causes registration to be better 
| 


| at the commencement of a famine. When relief works are in full swing 
| deaths on the works are recorded by the mates of gangs and it is probable 
j that they are fully reported. In rural areas the whole country is divided 
into relief circles in which officers are constantly moving about and checking 
the distribution of gratuitous relief which ensures some supervision over 
| death reports. The village chaukidár has no place in the scheme for famine 
| relief (unless he is a recipient) but the increase in crime causes his absence 
more frequently from his circle at the police station or the courts. As distress 
inereases the people begin to wander especially if cholera breaks out, and deaths 
occur which are never registered. The general effect is therefore that registra- 
tion suffers, the deaths of waifs and strays not being detected, and the absence 
of supervision by the ordinary inspecting officials due to the increase in their 
other work leading to deficient reporting of births. Since 1890 an attempt has 
been made to obtain more accurate differentiation of the causes of death by 
obtaining returns from non-official practitioners. Such returns relate annually 
to about 10,000 deaths and though this number is too small to give reliable 
| results it gives some idea of the correct proportions. An example of the difti- 
culties to be contended with in this respect may be noted. During the famine 
of 1896 some orders were issued regarding the reports of deaths from starvation. 
| One rather unintelligent police officer believed that the Government was 
anxious for reports of deaths from starvation, so the whole of the deaths re- 
| ported from his station during that week were put down as due to starvation. 
| In the registration of vital statistics as in so many branches of the adminis- 
tration success depends chiefly on the attitude of the District Magistrate and 
Superintendent of Police, and the amount of pressure put on the reporting 
agency from above. It must be noted that during the period under report the 
statistics did not include births and deaths amongst Europeans and Eurasians. 
62. Comparison between the results of 1891 and 1901.—If 
we take the figures showing population according to the census of 1891 and add 
the births and subtract the deaths during the ten years we ought to get the 
population according to the census of 1901. The result is liable to be wrong for 
two main reasons, (a) defects inthe registration of vital statistics and (b) emigra- 
E tion. There is no reason to suspect any material error in the gross enumera. 


tion either of 1891 or 1901. Proceeding in this method the results are :— 
Total. Males. Females. 
Census of 1891 oco Suc 46,905,085 24,903,601 22,601,484 


Births, 1891-1901 ... we 17,695,271 9,224,283. 
64,605,556 33,57,88 
[eos Deaths, 1891-1901 ... 2 15,312,988 1,093 


Calculated population in 1901 ... 49,287,368 

Actual population in 1901 EET 47,691,782 

Defcit es 195586 
^ 49 i 
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The difference thus amounts to 3'4 per cent. of the total Population, 
being 3:1 per cent. in the case of males and 3:7 per cent. in the cage of. 
females, The divergence is very considerable, and if it were impossible to 
give some explanation of it, grave doubts would be thrown on the accuracy 
of registration especially in view of the fact that the provinees have Passed 
through a season of distress and famine. If, however, the calculations be 
made separately for the two main religions, Hindus and Masalmans, and for all 
other religions together, it will be seen that the whole of this deficit cannot 
be accounted for by assuming that it is due to unreported deaths in the famine, 
for in the case of Hindus there is a deficit of 1,667,395 or 4'1 per cent, 
of the total number of Hindus while in the case of Muhammadans the deficit 
is only 14,431 or :21 per cent. of the total Muhammadan population. The 
actual number of persons belonging to all other religions is 268,930, while the 
number calculated by combining the vital statistics with the results of 1 
is 184,690, so that there is an excess of 84,240. Ifthe net deficiency were 
entirely due to the omission of reports of deaths, it would naturally lead 
to a fairly close correspondence between the percentage of difference in both 
the main religions. In making this statement allowance is made for the fact 

. that a larger proportion of Musalmans live in towns, where registration is 
certainly better, than is the case with Hindus. For if we assume that the 
registration in towns was substantially accurate, and that omissions occurred 
only in the rural population, which amounts 92 per cent. in the case of 
Hindus and 72 per cent. in the case of Masalmans, the percentage of the 
difference on the total rural population would be raised to 4:4 per cent. in the 
case of Hindus and to ‘3 per cent. in the case of Masalmans, and the difference 
between these figures is still too great to be accounted for omissions in reports 
of deaths. The figures for individual districts give similar results for taking 
those districts which suffered most from the famine, we get the following 
percentages of the deficiency or excess on the total population :— 


Hindus. Muhammadans. 
Binda —11 —8 
Hamirpur co —10 —8 
Allahabad — 5 44 
Lucknow ste S +1 
Azamgarh 000 ... —13 =y 
Jalaun v nur iic > —7 
Jhánsi 555 co کے‎ 8 +8 
Hardoi دمن‎ — OF 4-10 


from which it appears that Jal 


lom aun is the only exception, and this is the 
istrict which suffered least of al 


1 those in Bundelkhand. An examination of 
the statistics of emigration to other parts of India 
: shows that it has increased by a net amount of 
This figure, however, merely represents the difference between the 

5 ersons born in these provinces who were enumerated in other 
; 91 and 1901, and takes no account of deaths amongst these 
vempt has therefore been ‘made to calculate the probable 
during the ten years. In the absence of reliable infor- 
or decrease in the rate of emigration, it has been. 
la 1 tions that an equal number of persons emigrate 

2 . 60 
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annually. The statistics of recorded emigration to Assam and to the colonies 
show that there was, as a fact, more emigration in the five years 1891-1895 
than from 1896-1900, so that the calculations probably under-estimate the 
yearly number. It is impossible to ascertain the correct death-rate to be 
taken. Emigrants to distant parts of the country in search of work are pro- 
bably of ages the death-rate at which is low, while the movement to places 
close by probably includes whole families. Taken as a whole the emigrants 
are of low position, and the death-rate amongst them will be much higher 
than that for the general population. Estimates have therefore been made 
with two rates, a minimum and a maximum, and the rates have been taken on 
à consideration of the circumstances of the places to which emigration is 
directed. The results are shown in subsidiary Table IX, which only includes 
those provinces and states the figures for which are considerable. Bombay 
has been omitted, because 1t seems probable there was no considerable emigra- 
tion to that Presidency, though there was also no movement in the contrary 
direction. In addition to the emigration to parts of India, where the results 
of the census enable us to estimate it, there was certainly a large amount of 
emigration to Nepál where no census was taken. This state adjoins the 
British districts of Pilibhít, Kheri, Bahraieh, Gonda, Basti and Gorakhpur, 
and during the bad seasons of 1896-1897 the export of grain from Nepál was 
forbidden. The difference in prices was thus considerable, and one European 
landholder in Gorakhpur told me that 3,000 persons left his estate in 1896 
alone, many of whom did not come back, as land across the border is cheap 
and good. Large numbers also left the Gonda and Bahraich districts. Asa 
matter of convenience the calculations were based on the births and deaths 
for the calendar years 1891— 1900, but each census was taken at the end of 
February, and an adjustment is necessary for this. We thus get the following 
corrections to be made in the population as estimated by vital statistics :— 


Low estimate. High estimate. 

Emigration in India (calculated) = 578,000 819,000 
Foreign emigration (registered) n 100,000 120,000 
Emigration to Nepál (guess) 000 100,000 200,000 
Difference on account of January and Feb- 

ruary 1891, 1901, (actual) o ago 47,000 47,000 
Reduction in number of immigrants I 100,000 122,000 

Total 200 925,000 1,308,000 E 


These corrections reduce the deficiency to an amount somewhere between 
288,000 and 530,000, and this makes no allowance for the unregistered immi- 
gration out of India which is probably considerable. It is thus certain that 
in spite of the unfavourable conditions of the decade the reporting of vital 
statistics has been fairly satisfactory and the deficiency unaccounted for must 
be spread over the four black years 1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897. 
63. Hill Stations. —On September 7th, 1900, a census was taken 


أآأ lad LO E toc UU ae Soter i Av N‏ کے 


cont., and of Europeans and Hurasians by 5:3 DN 
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| Neon.) than amongst Europeans and Eurasians (317 per cent.). Some 
; n of this is due to the transfer of a large bazar from the Landour Cake 
tonment to the Municipality, but the opening of the voe from Hardwár to 
Dehra Dún avoiding a tonga journey of nearly 50 qus has also inereased the 
po pularity of this hot weather resort. In Naini Tal the total population has 
inereased from 12,408 to 14,579 or by 17:5 per cent., the number of natives 


cent. The principal changes affecting Naini Tal have been the establishment 
of the headquarters of the Bengal Command, and an improved water-supply, 
Naini Tal, from its physical configuration has not the same facilities for exten. 
sion as Mussoorie. It is however more important as a trade centre for the 
hills than Mussoorie, as appears from the high proportion the native popula- 
tion bears to the total, viz., 86:7 per cent. while in Mussoorie the figure is 
76:7 per cent., and the larger permanent population in Naini Tal during the 
cold weather. ١ 
64. Hill-districts.—Throughout the Garhwál and Almora dis. 
tricts, and the hill pattis of Nami Tal the preliminary census was taken in the 
autumn of 1900 and the results were totalled for comparison with the figures 
of the general census. As winter approaches there is a movement from the 
higher valleys in the north of Garhwál and Almora to the central parts of the 
district, while at the same time the cessation of therains and the drying up 
of the Bhábar and Tarái, causes a movement from the Almora and Naini Tal 


hill pattis to those parts. The general results are shown below :— 
Autumn, 1900. March 1st, 1901. 


Almora dee s we 501,938 465,893 
Garhwál "t 000 Goo 424,276 429,900 
Naini Tál (hill pattis) — ... 260 61,023 43,738 


‘The variation in Garhwál is chiefly due to the return to their homes, 
during the cold weather, of the coolies who crowd into Mussoorie in the hot 
weather months. 


| portio 


having risen by 197 per 


SIE emper. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L.— Variation in relation to density since 1812. 


Net variatioz F E 
Percentage of variation, Increase | ve variation] Wean density of population 


3 E (+) or decrease (—.) | igen. per square mile. 
1 : District. | i po 0 
i "35 | Increase | 
| TA 1891—1901. | 1831—1891. | 1872—1881. |(-+) or dec-| 1901. | 1891. | 1881. | 1872. = 
S ¡rease ( —.) m 
] 1 2 3 4 | 
| N.W.P.andOudh o +17 + 13-5 445:0 436-4 4157 397 
Himalaya, West cds 42:6 4324 92:9, 203 873 78 1 
1 1 | Debra Dún ... e +59 452-4) 1494, 1409 113 7 
i 2 | Naini Tal ... 5 —127 4179 1171| 2187 201 $ 
A 3 | Almora s E 4117 -H314|. 800, 788 822 66 | 
: 4| Garhwál — ... SA +54 +385) 768, 724 628] 66 1 
3 Sub-Himalaya, West ... +15 +10:9427'7419'4398 9 
ij l PSA 
| 5 | Saháranpur .., 32: +44 -F18:2| 4591| 4485; 4409| 399 E 
a 6 | Bareilly — ... Bs +47 474| 685 2| 6526| 6380| 6324 | 
T 7 | Bijnor za E Sy +58! 4159, 418-2] 2862] 8 
E 8 | Filibhít — .. PN —30'4 —44| 3426| 353:8) 3292) 406 
| 9 | Kheri i ES +1 +226! 3055, 3047) 2780| 242 
| Indo-Gangetic Plain, West +1001 49:3 5460 dec 
| 10 | Muzaffarnagar re +134 --271! 531:3 46671] 4579) 415 
4 11 | Meerut E € +10:6 +20-7| 659:1) 587:2! 5519 541 
| 32 | Bnlandshabr E 4193 421-4) 5064| 4070) 4829) 490 | 
j 13 | Aligarh 2 x 4151 11:9), 6136| 5343| 5228 516 | 
| 14 | Mattra oh ES +69 5-5١ 5237, 4952, 4623| 0 es 
: 15 | Agra co cma +56 —L4| 571:4) 5439) 5268] 574 -if 
16 | Farukbabad Gs +7:8 +:9| 538:5( 4991! 528 526 ES 
L 37 | Mairpuri ... ES 48:8 8:3) 488-7) 448-0) 4720] 452 1 
18 | Etáwah „e E +108 +207) 476-3) 430:0) 4265] 395 AA 
| 19 | Etah EE 5m 4231 L5 $42) 499-1] 4033| 4350) 465 3 
1 20 | Budaun za ix 21077 +21 497| 5154| 4599| 4528| 466 A. 
21 | Moradabad e. +10°6 +21 +62) 5175 516'7| 5062 546 > 
22 | Sháhjabánpur «s +3 +72 527:5 626-0, 490°S| 551 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, +1:2 +8:5 565:4522:5 
0 Central. 
" 23 | Cawnpore „e cen +496 +24 4-8:8| 532-1! 511:9, 4984 490 
| 24 | Fatehpur — .. E: —18 +23 +34) 420-8 428-1) 4172| 419 
j 25 | Allahabad „u 32 —3:8 +51 +60, 5257) 542-0| 5203| 7 
ji 26 | Lucknow... ae +24 +119 +1:9| 8119 8006| 7041 496, 
B 27 | Unao E ... +24 +67 +32 5634 536: 5147] 537 
4 28 | Rae Bareli ... eco —2 +8:9 +445) 5900, 5917; 54 519 
| 29 | Sitapur — ... s 493 4122 4259 5328 4769| 425-6) 417 
d 30 | Hardoi ox c —1:8 4127 +17°3| 4781) 4789| 4277] 406 
31 | Fyzabad Ve c 4-6 +125 +196| 7178 703-7| 6102 616 
32 | Sultánpur sa So +7 4123 +42 637-2, 6292 5613| 593 
33 | Partábgah +2 n +166! 626-1! 633:4| 5896| . 543 
34 | Bara Banki ... 442 n cos 619-9| 5806, 649 
Central India Plateau —92:6,:202:2 220:7 213-6 
35 | Bánda ; us —96| 2063! 2306) 221-6| 
36 | Hamirpur... one —107 +13 yi —13:3| 200-3) 2244); 6 
37, | Jhánsi 000 ceo —97 +94 16:2, 171-9) 1906| 1657 
38 | Jalaun Ws ceo +'8 —3:6 —1:2 2707; 267€| 2845 


+6 5207:2222:4 217 6 
+65 EU 222-4 2176 
Sub-Himalaya, East... T2 +132 +33'5/565:9 5611 498 3| 428 
Gorakhpur .. oo : : ^ E 613-1 6543| 56 

Basti ... tee 7 E YA DE 670: 645-11 59: 3 
Gonda a coo —3:8 +148 E 2011 497-7 5066) 4420 
Bahraich Z +50:8 +189 | ; +355 3957) 3732) 32078 


+17:8/750 8 808"1/771: 


East Satpuras 


Mirzapur 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


Benares zB ves —43 +3:2 
Jaunpur. oe i E 

Gházipur — ... see 
Ballia w on 
Azamgarh  ... tee 


| Native States 


1 
1 
i 
| 
| 
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(For cities) Variation in relation to density since 1879, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— 


Percentage of variation increase + or | Net varia Mean density of population per 


deciense —. tion in square mile, 
period |—— m 
ecm ا ل‎ 


Increase + 
1891— 1901. 1881—1391. | 1872—1881. or 1901. 1891. 1881, 1872, 


decrease — 


3 Cities, 


7 8 Orem 
Lene TIR 


+141 +52 +63 4-10°2 | 6,639:2 | 8,550°6 | 9 3 
9. Allahabad es —920:5 +83 +164 + 23:5 | 3,8169 | 6 ene LS 
" Bareilly om +89 +45 +129 4284 [15,2441 i pus 51,491:0 
de Bonares um —41 TX +1 +91 217418 poros iue. 35,7526 
5. Cawnpore T +54 +81 +537 +75:3 37,9382 usc 32,475*0 | 12,923-2 
6. Farukhabad dS 193 —25 +9 —147 06,0521 |21,473:2 |22,208'0 | 36,001:8 
7. Fyzabad —51 +96 439 —+4 | 4,8583 | 5,591'2 |28,039'4 n 
8. Gorakhpur xe +:3 49:0 +122 --22:7 [11,957:9 |11,916'5 | 4,826:3 | 0 
9, Hathras deb +8'6 +121 +13'0 4378 11,2047 10,3107 Vi Ge 58,9725 
10. Jaunpur oe —1 c —22:4 +222 | 6,110:0 | 6,0308 gees 17,9481 
11. Jhánsij on +74 +523 —24 + 59:6 | 8,866:8 | 7,954°3 | 8,358:5 E 
12, Koil A $145 —15 +118 +26:1 !17,608:5 |17,079-1 188.185'5 | 0 
18. Lucknow E = +41 +13 —6-6 112,278:0 | 9,980:0 | 9,590:9 | 8 
14. Meerut a» +69 +20'7 —251 —3:2 7,517 |21,657:9 | 6 0217 3 
15. Mirzapur an -51 —15 —55 —11:6 | 3,2202 [14,259:3 |51,252°7 | 67,2740 
16. Moradabad +42 +69 +81 + 26'1 |18,323:9 |27,718'3 9 E. 
17. Muttra +1:2 +26 —6:5 —2°9 |12,980'4 |12,825:2 [79,138"3 | 84,6871 
18. Saháranpnr +48 T68 +31:4 447-1 | 89532 | 8,5397 [65/7711 | 55 
19. Shábjahánpur- .. —44 +101 —26 —7-5 14,5184 20,2971 |28,78077 | 27,7461 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1/.—(For cities) Immigration per 10,000 of population. 
Percentage on total population 
of persons born in districts other 


m : than districts where situated. 
Birth 
Other dis- auc place 
Goes District | Adjacent | icis o ount- lungpe- 
: is ioo districts op) SEs ries | cified.| Total. Males. | Females. 
situated. | states tern Pro- beyond 
B * | vinees and India, 


Oudh. 
1. Agra Beet BS 799 354 
2. Allahabad 
3. Bareilly 


4. Benares 
5. Cawnpore 
6. Ferukhabad 
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SUBSIDIARY Table IL—Immigration per 10,000 of population. 


پس ن — M‏ ————————————€ 


BO Tod Born in Asia Percentage of immigrants to total 
a beyond India. population. 
E RE B 
ions [TRO a 1 
AE ór Ae us Conti-| Re- | other Total. Males. Females, 


guous | mote | coun- 
coun- | coun- | tries. | 
tries. | tries. 


District | Dis- | tigu- 
where | tricts | ous 
enumera-| or terri- 


Natural D 


and Districts. 


ted. | States.) tory. | 
2 
N.-W. P. and Oudb, | 9,855 | 103 89 | s 5 3| 171 1:5] 16) 12) 20| 17 


i 
3 4 5 6 7 8 g: 1-10 0] 32 FTG شل‎ 


Himalaya, West | 9,072 | 752 | 166 4 


Dehra Dún 
Naini Tal 
Almora 
Garhwál 
Tebri ... 


Saháranpur 
Bareilly 
Bijnor... 
Pilibhit 
Kheri .., 
Bámpur 


Indo-Ganget 


i 
ed] 7,750 |1,147 |1,068 | 16 9 2 +5 | 387 | 22 . : 

... | 5,574 |4184 | 226 5 4 7| 482| 443 | 474 | 451 | 491 | 432 

a | 9,081] 234 75 4 1 5| 67 | 32| 89| 36| 45| 26 

..] 9,641 | 248 | 109 x ers 1| 23| 36| 37! 52| 11] 20 

ve | 9648 | 280 | 71 14 x Je ‘9 | 35 | 10| 38 3| 32 

Sub-Himalaya, West, | 9,249 | 626 | 119 a coo 6 T Eso ED 6:4 Ped 87 

| 9,294] 436 | 264 | . e 6| 74 | 76| 64| 58| 87| 85 

..| 8902 | 838 | 240] .. "s 20 | 168) 109 | 91| 88| 257| 13:5 

| 9:584: BON ZO E 1 50| 42| 40| 28| 61| 56 

| 8545 11 1,288 || 1067 | ees ||) E 158 | 145 | 137 | 123 | 182 | 171 

» | 8,759 |1,087 | 154 | ... zA . | 167 | 124| 164| 117 | 172) 19:2 

«.» | 8,588 11,301 | 110 1425 dr 99| 141| 96]| 118) 151 | 167 

ic Plain, | 9,552 | 375 | 7O | = Sz 81 ar [OES | MM Cl ES 
| 


j 
| 
| 
West. | 
Muzaffarnagar ad 8,600 | 1,198 S 2| 147 | 140 9:3 | 9:0; 21:2 | 197. 
Meerut... ... | 9,010 | 704 e 8| 131| 99] 92| 68 | 177 | 134 
Bulandshahr ceo 8,702 | 1,064 55 2 13:8 | 9 82 85 | 20:2; 150 
Aligarh ..| 8,715 | 995 za . | 147; 128 | 107| 80 | 193 | 183 
Muttra... e. | 8,342 | 1,344 m 2 | 214 | 166 | 137 | 102 | 30:5 | 8 
Agra . e | 8749 | 940 eo 17 | 176 | 125 | 123 | 88| 237 | 167 
Farukhabad . | 8845 | 974 e 3| 131) 115] 81| 83! 188) 154 
Mainpuri E 8,646 | 1,121 WA OS 136] 91| 81 | 246) 200 
Etáwah | 8,811 | 1,077 PS o | 146) 119 | 106| 95! 195) 148 
Etah e d] $439 |1281 a ee 159 | 156| 91| 111 | 243 | 209 
Budaun ..| 8,991 | 920 . | 112] 101 | 74 69 | 156 | 9 
Moradabad op 9,242 | 612 aD pes 92] 76 6:5 5:21 123| 10-1 
Sháhjahánpur — ..| 8,911) 961 E .. | 109| 109| 81, 80| 142) 142 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, | 9,657 | 9 Se 29 : 
Central. 
Cawnpore ca 8,573 | 78S E 16 | 140! 143 | 124) 134 | 159 | 8 
Fatehpur a | 9,222 | 693 = 97 | 78 | G7 | 57) 131) 99 
Allahabad . | 9,378 | 431 1| 59| 62| 51] 53, 69) 71 
Lucknow se | 8324 | 1,082 40 | 179} 168 | 166 | 154] 192 | 183 
Unao .. se] 9,151 | 703 2 90| 85| 59| 57, 128 | 114 
Rae Bareli | 9214 | 682 ds 94| 78| 63 43| 125| 108 
Sitapur we | 9430| 752 1| 98! 87| 80| 72; 118 | 104 
Hardoi... e| 93158 | 744 =e 80| 85} 63| 61 | 101 | 111 
Fyzabad | 9,012 | 710 s| 111| 99| 86} 82| 1381 115 
Su'iánpur s | 93092 | 817 Ww. | 1041 91| 59| 52 | 14:9 | 9 
Partábgarh .. | 9,620 | 302 mia 38| Gl} 19) 159] 53 
Bara Banki .. | 93294 | 626 ola] 71| 51| 47| 9s] 95 
Central India Plateau | 9,032 | 520 "nd a 9|. TONES 
Binda ... ...| 9,44 | 618 94. 85| 73] 69! 11:6 | 103 
Hamírpur d» 8,788 | 919 a 14 12-1 9:2 S8 | 202, 155 
Jhánsi... ... | 8,369 |] 0 23 | 169 | 163 | 13-3 | 123 | 216 | 204 
Jalaun... ... | 8,694 | 1,176 5 | 2 - AF 
East Satpuras... | 9,186 | | 
Mirzapur a 9186 | 671 | 


| 9,584 | 306 
... | 9,488 | 417 
ll 9271| 624 
... | 9160| 710 


|) 8,624 
| 9,406 
- | 9,300 
M | 9484 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, | 9,677 


Sub-Himalaya, East | 9,740 | 198 


, Gorakhpur 
Basti... 
Gonda ... 
Bahraich 


East. 
Benares 


— 


Serial number. 


m 


CUA من‎ t نز‎ 


Al | 


Agi M جه نو‎ Eee A E A 
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‘gration in India per 10,000 of populati | 
py Tanne lIL.—Lmigration n > 10m, | 
SUBSIDIARY TA 7 
; A : Pereentage of Emigrant y 4 
Enumerated in | a ا‎ di ae to popu. i 
a DRM pinnen Diag maja aw Other Other | 
gs pon district or districts of | Provinces Total. Males: Femal | 
j city where | Province. | in India. ea 
born. | 
| 65 | 
ل‎ eC EE — 
1 > 0 | a 8 | 
SS پڪ‎ I za —— 
| 
N.-W. P. and Ondh with native states 9,701 ves 2:87 | 
| 
Himaiaya, West xo 9,388 572 593 | 
^ 523 251 575 
1| Dehra Duu ove . 9,5 8 73 
2 | Naini Tal .. dd ` 9,120 Sra 11:96 
3 | Aimora s +... on 9,117 s 8:09 | 
4 | Garhwál s oco 5 9,595 = 3:37 | 
5 | Tehri dn ac aS 9,677 288 2:25 | 
Sub-Himaluya, West ... 8,988 918 12:39 | 
5 | 
6 | Sabáranpur 0 bas 9,257 434 9:99 | 
7 | Bareilly ... ob om 8,692 1,253 15:89 | 
8 | Bijnor on 45 ves 8,963 981 11:36 | 
9 | Pilibhíb se pco E $,693 1,301 16:99 
10 | Kheri ES xo ve 9,403 596 764 
11 | Rémpur s.e Er COO 8,711 1,250 1975 | 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 16:15 | 
| 
6-45 1318: 
12 | Muzaffarnagar 1 : | 
13 | Meerut — .. d ... 9,144 3 el 153 | 
14 | Bulandshahr ob Cro 9,012 255 6 = 14:06; | 
15 | Aligarh... E e| 8,670 | 15205 952| 178 | 
16|Muttra —.. s "ECL 997 E 22o 
17 | Agra xo co 200 8,600 880 E 17 “63: 
18 | Farukhabad SD Tes 8,693 1,246 17:09: 
19 | Mainpuri „a تمه‎ 55 8,872 1,084 1551 
20 | Etéwah .. ch on 9,059 913 9:41 | 
21| Etah — 5 ان‎ ERO 1.879 1956 | 
29 | Budaun  ... E E 8,749 1,242 1691 
23 | Moradubad ... YA a 8,752 1,199 15:42 
24 | Shábjahánpur ER ya 8,521 1,456 18:83 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central s 9,031 841 


Cawnpore 
Fatehpur .. 
| Allababad . 
Lucknow 
| Unao 
Rae Bareli 
i Sitápur 
2 | Hardoi 
Fyzabad 
Sultánpur 
Partábzarh 
Bara Banki 


2m ED tee 9.060 805 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Variation in Migration since 1891. 


0525©” شه‎ e RO time p id 


El Percentage of District- { ^ Percentage of increase 
a 
ds Natural Divisions, Districts, a oe oe 
S 5 or Cities, Total 
] ER YA 5 . = 
| pa 1901. 1891. District-born. soplo 
1 1 | 2 3 4 5 6 
1 لل‎ o ————— M 
E 
3 
| N.-W. P, and Oudh with Native States... 98:55 9831 +19 i +17 
1 Himalaya, West... ya 90:72 86:67 +37 i +39 
3 1 | Dehra Dún zs 35 3 77:5 67:04 +225 +60 
2 | Naini Tál — ,, des wee a 5574 51-78 +591 —46'4 
3 | Almora m i = x 96:81 93:22 —141 491 
e Garhwál 7 a Ya e 96:41 96:67 +41 +54 
| 5 | Tebri F = Ya m 96:48 99:6 +79 +15 
| Sub-Himalaya, West ... EA 92:49 90:29 +36 +1:0 
| 6 | Saháranpur +... "E Es 5 92-94 92:59 +47 +50 
7 | Bareilly e ox d a 89:02 2:18 4121 +49 
| 8 | Bijnor ze an am ses 95:84 95:00 —0:9 —0'5 
9 | Pilibhít d C a E 85:45 84:22 —17 —31 
10 | Kheri e SE is Ya 87:59 83:25 +54 +02 
| 11 | Rámpur s.. XD 7 85:88 87:81 —54 +17 
| Indo-Gangetic Plain, West od 95:52 94:85 +126 +100 
| 12 | Muzaffarnagar s YA RA 86:00 85:27 +145 +139 
| 13 | Meerut za m RS re 90:1 86:84 +145 +110 
| 14 | Bulandshahr ... vem am za 87:02 86:17 +209 +200 
i 15 | Aligarh E 2 E B 8715 85:31 +176 +148 
16 | Muttra ae 2 dn m 83:49 78:53 13:5 +57 
17 | Agra 55 cb an ess 87:49 82:53 +121 5:0 
i 18 | Farukhabad ... s rea a 8845 87:04 +9:6 +7:8 
| 19 | Mainpuri 2 T m v 86:46 83:87 122 +91 
| 20 | Etáwah sce 2 EE = 8811 85:35 +145 T107 
| 21 | Etah m sis ii 5 84:39 84:04 4-23 6 23:7 
| 22 | Budaun s n zx TA 89:91 88:82 +122 T121 
N- | 23 | Moradabad... sss ES as 92:42 90:76 £29 401 
| 24 | Sháhjabánpar ... E ya ya 89:11 89-09 +0°3 +0:2 
E | Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central e| 9657 96:25 +2:5 +21 
a | 25 | Cawnpore — .. xi t. a 85:73 85:94 38 43:9 
e 26 | Fatehpur. es EN a 92:22 90:24 +03 —L7 
E | 27 | Allahabad ... am ox SS 9378 94:03 —41 —31 á 
i 28 | Lucknow ... oco = 5: 83 24 82:13 +3:8 +14 E 
E 29 | Unao BT SN z Ja 91:51 90:99 +30 +50 
aem 30 | Rae Bareli ... vs a 00 92:14 90:82 +14 —03 y 
* o 31 | Sitapur ES GO 2 ER 91:3 90:21 +106 +117 T 
E | 32 | Hardoi c cL es a: 91:53 91:96 —2:3 —:2 
| 38 | Fyzabad YA d a z 90:12 88:86 T21 +20 
; à 34 | Sultánpur — ... e cc ao 90:92 89:55 +23 +13 
zi 35 | Partábgarh ... an E Es 96:2 88:89 +84 —11 
| a 36 | Bara Banki ... xS d s 92-94 92-78 +44 +65 
E Central India, Plateau E 90:32 89:58 —T4 —8'4 
= 37 | Bánda ya sE Ed = 91:44 90:58 —97 —106 
| = 38 | Hamirpur... ES ae 5 87:88 854 —81 —107 
; - 39 | Jhánsi = m E ax 83:69 8311 —91 —98 
| | 40 | Jalaun Ya YA ES 5 86:94 8719 0:6 +1:0 
| | East Satpuras co 91:86 92:88 —7T8 --6:8 
| 41 | Mirzapur se 55 za S 91:86 92:83 —7:8 —68 
; 3 Sub-Himalaya, East 3 974 95:63 +33 408 1 
) 42 | Gorakhpur +... do ses me 95:84 91:99 12:9 —16 
j 48 | Bassi E te 8 E 94:88 94:85 +34 +39 
| 44 | Gonda En nm s xz 92-71 90:23 6 —17 
45 | Bahraich ... to Eo Eo 91:6 87:12 +105 +30 
e E Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 9677 96:47 —6:2 دعت‎ 
y q 46 | Benares aD on e ee 8624 87:38 —5:6 —43 
7 47 | Jaunpur s ... zn x 94:06 92:39 —3:2 —49 
3 48 | Gházipur — ... cm Aa cm 93:00 92-62 —14:5 —10:9 
a 49 | Ballia v. v ts a 9484 | 93:22 +66 us 


Azamgarh 


mJ ‘Rampur am 
2. Tehri-Garhwál ... 


y ceng 3 
1891, 2 


46,904.79 1 | 
1 ,949 3702 


168,135 | 
356,881 
416,868 
407,818 


4,225,022 


1,001,280 
1,040,949 
794,070 | 
485,108 
903,615 


11,948,724 


772,874, 
1,391,458 
949,914 
1,043,172 
713,421 
1,003,796 
858,687 
762,163 
727,629 
702,063 
925,168 
1,179,398 
918,981 


12,745,144 


1,209,695 
699,157 
1,534,658 
774,102 
953,636 
1,036,521 
1,075,418 
1,113,211 
1,216,959 
1,075,851 
994,974 
1,130,906 


A IE SI IS 


Boyd 


2,299,532 
705,832 
513,20 


683,019 
396,901 


rison of Actual and Estimated Population; 


Actual Popula. 


————— | 
5 6 | 
we | 


1,284,216 1,349,574 
1,035,221 2,093,309 
1,052,477. 1,061,915. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.—Compa 


Population esti- 


i ü- 
Actual popula- | Population osti- nated from rate 
AG d Districts. | tion by census, mated from Vital OTS 
Natural Divisions on 1001. Statistics. rd 


2,722 
KE SA Pana Ondi e 47,691,782 49,287,074 50,042,7 
1,439,997 
Himalaya, West...) 1395225, 5 Pt 
165,147 179,383 
1 | Debra Dún M am mm 303,933 380,756 
9 | Naini Tál n 465,893 452,101 444,757 
Almora w m 1 432,334 439,101 
5 Garhwal Ve js 429,900 ? 
4,507,676 
Sub-Himalaya, West m | 4290,775 | 4,427,689 22 ie 
A 1,058,933 1,068,266 
g | Sahárampur — 5 I 1,111,522 1,110,589 
6 | Bareilly x coo po ab 831,183 847,193 
2125 . 2» zx we 
8 inbh ae e. d 067 
9 | Kheri Tm m 905,138 930,804 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West m | 19,145,109 | 13,273,069 | 12,748,094 
861,939 824,579 
30 | Muzaffarnagar... on m 1,554845 1,484,547 
i 11 | Meerut ... t Dii 1108212 1,013,463 
12 | Bulandshahr YA cn DE 1199.396 1,112,960 
tas = z 763,099 "778,184 761,149 
14 | Muttra En Eo 5 E 1 102,229 1,070,950 
15 | Agra xo w SEIS EE "928,852 916,133 
16 | Farukhabad on co 925,812 enue 813.152 
17 | Mainpuri E cn 829,357 834,972 776.307 | 
c c we mu a 
25 run S = 1,025,758 1,048,631 987,062 
91 | Moradabad te 5S 1,191,993 1,264,784 1209 B00 
22 | Sháhjabánpur — .. 5 921,535 920,359 980,46 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central... 12,908,014 | 18,270,212 13,597,794 
Cawnpore an 1,258,868 1,250,335 1,290,623 
24 | Fatehpur s E: 686,391 716,476 E 
95 | Allahabad =n as 1,489,358 1,554,664 1,637,327 
96 | Lucknow m pal 793,241 803,413 825,954 
27 | Uno ab as 976,639 1,014,400 MUS 
28 | Eae Bareli 53 ES 1,033,761 1,081.571 1,105,864 
29 | Sitapur 2 Er 1,175,473 1,164,692 1,147,358 
30 | Hardoi eno EE 1,092,834. 1,186,823 1,187,685 
31 | Fyzabad ceo e 1,225,374 1,246,488 1,298,374 
32 | Sultánpur 3n is 1,083,904 1,096,601 1,147,825 
33 | Partábgarh co s 912,848 960,286 986,855 
34 | Bara Banki cm 3 1,179,323 1,195,464 1,206,564 
Central India Plateau — ., 2,106,085 2,208,471 2,453,971 
35 | Bánda — — 3 631,058 697,476 753,052 
§ | Hamirpur c aa 458,542 503,411 548,088 
7 | Jhánsi : 660,552 729,353 


: dec e 616,759 
38|Jahun ——— E. 399,726 


East Satpuras 1,082,430 
; Mirzapur 1,082,480 
7,257,769 


422,878 
1,239,213 
1,239,213 
7,723,889 


407,032 
1,164,495 
1,164,495 
7,541,063 


LEO 


2,957,074. 3,117,071 3,194,860 
w i epo ` 1,846,153 1,892,361 1,905,317 
M 1,403,195 1,475,652 1,556,851 
1,051,347 1,055,979 1,067,361 


6,332,688 
983,621 


5,988,610 
893,437 


1,723,259 1,844,269 
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Sursipiary Tarte VIL—Zrade Imports and Exports. 


(In lakhs of rupees and maunds.) 


Importa. 
Year. From Nepal. From Tibet. Rail Borne. Total. 
Rs. Mds. Rs. Mds. Ra. Mds. Ra. Mds. d 

1891-1802 ws m 644 274 5 4| 1,2801 233 1,350 | 2613 : 
1892-1893 m con 512 17$ 54 i 1,2602 2174 1,318 2364 A 
1893-1894 i 5 493 163 74 E 1,367 2564 1,424 | 2744 4 
19211895 M = 524 18} 6% 4 | 1,5594 3942 | 1,0174 | 4133 = 
1895-1896 ae szi 592 193 5} i| 1499 3504 1,5643 | 370% j 
1086.1897 ue ye 442 321 62 z 1,9704 3914 2,0224 405 
1897-1898 3 e 593 15 64 34| 1,579 2892 1,645 | 305% 
1898-1899 E 5 693 194 62 E 1,502 301 1,5783 321 E 
1899-1900 e 5 773 194 7 1| i775 3544 | 18603 | 2744 y 
1900-1901 2 E 81+ 174 63 à 1,469 295 1,557 | 313) : 

Total nee 6102 | . 1844 634 7| 15,2634 3,084% | 15,9372 | 3,276 | 


Exports. 


Mds. 


Rs. 


ARA و ا جر کے‎ 
1891-1892 ee à 767% 3152 8072 3181 1 
1892-1893 te Ya à 1,8602 3502 1,899 353% 1 
1893-1894 c T 3 1,858 277% 1,891 280% 0 
1894-1895 ya ee à 2,0093 2674 2,0514 270 
1895-1896 n YA 2 1,8974 2544 1,9331 2574 
1896-1897 8 YA i 2,078 2173 2,1134 2191 
1897-1898 cn 3 2.1823 285% 2,1734 2885 
1898-1899 ee E 3 2,093% 402% 2,1391 4053 
1899-1900 G5 wa i 2,4891 508 2,5314 511 
1900-1901 eG or 2 2,725 463 2,771 466+ 

Total I 53/ 19,9113 3,3423 | 20,3113 | 3,371 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


Statement showing people belonging to the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, (exclud- 
ing Native States) enwmerated abroad in India. 


1901. 1891. Difference 


(+) or (—) 
(Total only). 


Enumerated in 


Males. Females. Total. Females. 


1 
Aden E 2 
Ajmer Merwara ce 
Andamans se XO 
Assam sse 
Bengal see 
Baluchistan (Quetta) 
Baroda ... ao 
Berar ses COD 
Bombay 
Burma ooo 
Central Provinces - 
Central India ... LO 
Cochin ws 3 
Coorg ove e 
Kashmir 000 one 
Madras ax e 
Mysore cop ... 
Nizam's Dominions v 
Panjab Dro ae 
Rájputána ... on 
Rámpur ... PS 
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TABLE IX.—Showing estimated annual emigration from North. 
SUBSIDIARY Western Provinces and Oudh, 1891—1901. 
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—This estimate is based on the supposition that an equal number emigrated 
Nore in each year of the decade. The calculations depend on the formula 


A(1—7)94- X 1—0—2" =B, where A= number of persons born in these | 
r 
rovinces, enumerated in any other in 1891, B= the number in 1901, 
A net number of emigrants, and r—annual death-rate in the 
province, Two values are taken for r in each case, a low value and 9 | 
; high value. | 
x Low death-rate. High death-rate, | 


AAA s 
Province or States, £o which emigration is directed, 


Annual net " Annual n 
Death-r Ate number of Donik Tate number x 
7 per mille. emigrants, P 1 emigrants, 
2 3 Lo Dni LIAE A EE an | 
1 i 2 3 4 5 | 
AA e e s | | ا سس‎ | 
Assam s go we as a 40 8,400 50 9,300 | 
Bengal .. E m Es cR 20 21,700 45 32,700 | 
Burma ... m ee ao i 25 2,200 40 2,500 
Central Provinces ... te sve s 30 500 45 2,000 
Panjab .. as zA i a: 25 4,700 40 8,100 
Central India States ... on an ae 30 15,000 45 20,000 
Hyderabad ap = i e 20 1,500 40 2,000 | 
Rajputana States „e di As m 30 Nil, 45 1,300 | 
Baluchistan, Rampur and Tehri Garhwál — ... = 20 3,300 40 4,000 | 
—— سلسم ا‎ — j 
ota So 57,800 wee 81,900 | 


DIAGRAM showing average price for 10 years 
of (1) wheat, (2) other food grains for eight 
typical districts of the Provinces in seers 


per rupee, | 
Year, 15 20 | 
Td rum (18:92) | 
Other grains ... (0000/0000) 00000 | 0 (16:21) 
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(9:62) 
(10:25) 
(15-00) 
(1819) 
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(17-94) 
we (11:74) 
(12:90) 
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DIAGRAM showing by districts percentages of persons relieved 
' during the Famine 1896-1897 to total population. 


District. 


Dehra Din 


(1:27) 


Bareilly (12) 
Bijnor ES (65) 
Pilibhít (1:62) 
Kheri (31) 4 
| Muttra (375) E 
| Agra (1:64) | 
! Farukhabad (28) | 
Mainpuri (38) | 
Etáwah (2:83) 
| Etah (42) 
Budaun (14) 
| Moradabad (22) 
| Sbahjahánpur... |) (63) 
E Cawnpore — .. FH} (11:53) 
5 Fatehpur m اا‎ a xo (2:38) 
$ Allahabad — ... [$4455 243445157344) $4444 + (27 | 
E Lucknow (1314) E 
| Unao . | (6:42) E 
El Rae Bareli ne | (877) 
| Sitapur . (11:08) 
3 ^ Hardoi (12:95) 
; Fyzabad (111) 
| Sultánpur (149) 
Partábgarh (2:28) 


Bara Banki 


(1:88) 
(42:13) 


Banda 


Hamirpur — .. dH RHET HHH} | FPF ... [(23:31) 
Jhánsi E) 
. |(29-27) 


(7:23) 


Jalaun 
' Mirzapur 

Family Domains 
, (Mahárája of 
: P Benares) 
Gorakhpur ce aw E | e = ae | bere 
Basti 
Gonda 
Benares 


Jaunpur 


Azamgarh* ... |$ E 


. * Work on railways was in progre 
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Shaw showing birth and death vates in the Provinces for the | 
years 1891-1900. | 
1 


ا | ا لاسي ابا A‏ 
pem deer.‏ 


. SHIRE HH HH HEP DANS 

.. (p0000/00000/90000 00000 00000) 00000 | 0 

ee Es coe اجيج اجيم‎ LESSEE DES PEED ERE RIT | Y 
Deaths... 108000/00000/9000/00000 20000; 09000 | 0900 

ine ae = PHH PR MM HHP| BEBE HM |t 

.. 00000 00002/00000 00200 0000 


Births ... | 
1894 ... 1 


Tideo ee 
of Denths. 


RS KASAI REY En Wet n AO sans 
.. 000000000000000; goon ong 00000 | 00000 | 00000 (000 
PORRO Fret ed 


Births 
1895 x] 
Dcaths 
1896 DE MH LR [HE | 
Deaths 00000) 00000 | Don | 
d A. m pnt i | 
s Deaths in 00000 | 00000 | 00000 | 
: Bi ee 
s = rths HH HE [9944 
7 Deaths E 
Ao de HH EHE [HAE AI [HAE | FFF | 
Deaths ‘00000) 00000 | 000 | 
Es e = SHE FFE | EEE} | FERE | 
Dites 00000 00000 |n | 
essa f 3 HH HEIL oo | HEEL +¥ 
Deaths... | 


* Taken from the calculations in the Report on the Census of India, 1891, Tables, 
Part II, page 155. 
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| Chapter JII—RELIGION. 


65. Enumeration.—The standard rules for filling up the column of ; 
the schedule for religion provided that in the case of 0 BI the sect also e. 
should be recorded. It was left optional to Local Governments to decide 
whether the sects of other religions should be recorded, and i& was decided 
that they should be in these provinces. It will be explained why the entries 
for sect are not always rcliable, and have not been completely tabulated ; 
there is, however, no reason to doubt the correctness of the entry of religion : 
except in the case of Sikhs which will be referred to later. H 

66. General Results.—Out of a total population of 47,691,782 
no fewer than 40,691,818 or over 85 per cent. are Hindus, and 6,731,034 or 14 
per cent. are Masalmans. The total number of persons belonging to all the 
other religions shown, viz., Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, Christians, Jews, 
Aryas and Brahmos is only 268,93) or less than "6 per cent, of the entire 
population. 

67. Variations.—Hindus and Masalmans. In the report on the | 
census of these provinces for 1881 Mr. E. White showed that the figures for EX. 
religion at the previous census of Oudh (1869) were unreliable; for this reason 3 
the variations during the last twenty years 1881 to 1901 only require discus- 5 
Sion. There are two methods: in which these statistics can usefully be examined, 
viz. variations in the actual numbers recorded, and the variations in the 
proportions which the number following each religion bears to the total 
population. From the firs& method it appears 
that the Hindu population has inereased by 
almost seven per cent. since 1881, but this increase occurred almost en- E 
E tirely between 1881 and 1891, the rate in the second decade being only 7 

| per cent. Amongst Masalmans however the net variation in the last 20 
years has been nearly 14 per cent., the increase being 7 per cent. in the 
first decade and 6 in the second. Examining the figures in the second method 

it appears that while the number of Hindus per - 
10,000 of the total population decreased from 
8,627 in 1881 to 8,609 in 1891 and 8,532 in 1901, the number of Masalmans has : 
increased from 1,343 in 1881 to 1,353 in 1891 and 1,412 in 1901. The general 
conclusions to be drawn from these figures are that the A e 
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Er | 

ERE take 100,000 Hindus and 100,000 Masalmans and distribute them according | 

E io age periods the numbers in each age period would be approximately equa], | 

if gis birth-rates and the death-rates at each period were equal. Tt is found, | 

however, that this is not $0; in the earlier BEC periods and also in ne latest,. i 

there are more Masalmans than Hindus, while in the central periods the 

Hindus are in excess. The fact that the divergence is greatest during 

the first year of life tends to show that more children are born in Masalman 

families, while the fact that the divergence continues for some time, and is | 

distinctly marked in the later periods shows that adults live longer. Several | 

cireumstances undoubtedly tend to foster the greater fertility and vitality- 

of Masalmans as compared with Hindus, but as they depend on physiological | 

causes it is impossible to do more than indicate them generally without any | 

attempt to estimate the respective value of each. It is probable, though by 

no means certain that the greater fertility of Muhammadans is due to their 

greater vitality, but in any case it is possible to assign reasons for the latter 

with some degree of certainty. In the first place Masalmans, taken as a. 

whole, are better off than Hindus in the sense that they do not include so. | 

large a proportion of the very poor as the latter do. From Table V showing 

the population of towns distributed by religion it appears that of the total 

urban population 36 per cent. are Masalmans and 62 are Hindus, while in 

the rural population the figures are 11 and 88 respectively, Putting these 

figures in another way : out of 100 Masalmans, 28 live in towns and 72 in rural 

tracts, the proportion for Hindus being 8 aud 92. At the best of times the 

agricultural labourer is probably the worst paid person in India, and it is | 

certain that in proportion to the total population there are more Hindus in 

this position than Masalmans, for the latter are relatively more numerous in 

towns than the former, and in towns they must, as a rule, either follow trades 

/ or professions, or be engaged in general labour. Apart from this general 
i 
A 


1 


condition whieh applies throughout the provinces, there is the additional fact 
that two-fifths of the total Masalman population is found in the Meerut. 
and Rohilkhand divisions, the most prosperous part of the provinces, while the 
total population of these two divisions is only about one-quarter of the whole. 
Another probable reason for the better vitality of the Masalmans is the fact 
that those who can afford it indulge in a more liberal diet than the Hindus,- 
while on the other hand the use of the more noxious drugs ganja and charas 
is almost entirely confined to Hindus. It is probable that marriage customs 
also tend to favour Muhammadans, for though no exact figures can be given 
to show the age of cohabitation in the two religions, it is almost certain that 
ib is premature more often in the case of Hindus. A more definite conclusion 
can however be drawn from the marriage statistics. Amongst Hindu. females 
; ged 15 and over about 2:6 per cent. are unmarried while amongst Masalmans 
proportion is nearly 4:4 per cent. In Eastern countries the chief reasons 
"females are not married are want of means or physical unfitness, and where 
portio i5 So great as in this case, it is clear that more Hindu 
ie married who are physically unfit than is the case amongst 
Lastly, the religious necessity of a son tothe Hindu, and the —— 
` : ced in marrying a daughter owing, to the rule له‎ 
E be explained in the chapter on caste, cause Hindus ® — | 
: £s 64 
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neglect their daughters and in some cases to get rid of them. So far, the 
causes of the variation in the rates of increase have been discussed generally 
without regard to the special conditions of the last ten years. It has been 
shown that the principal features of that period affecting population were 
the outbreak of cholera and fever in 1894 and the scarcity in 1895, 1896 and 
1897. In many cases the same district suffered from both fever in 1894 and 
famine in 1896 and 1897, but it is possible to distinguish in the case of a few 
districts. Of the five districts included in the natural division Sub-Himalaya, 
West, Saháranpur was not affected by the famine, and in none of the other 
four, viz., Bareilly, Bijnor, Pilibhít and Kheri, were more than 2 per cent. of 
thetotal population relieved. In allof these districts the number of deaths 
per mille from fever in 1894 exceeded the average of the previous five years 
by amounts varying from 30 to 50 per cent. The same conditions apply 
to the districts of Budaun, Moradabad and Sháhjahánpur in the Indo-Gangetie 
plain, West, but in seven of these eight districts the number of Masalmans 
has increased ina distinctly greater proportion than the number of Hindus, 
and in Pilibhit where both Hindus and Masalmans have decreased, the 
falling off is more marked in the case of Hindus. The portion of the provinces 
which suffered most severely from famine was the Central India Plateau 
which includes the four districts of Banda, Hamirpur, Jhánsi and Jalaun, and 
these districts were not much affected by the cholera and fever of 1894. 
Taking the four districts together the Hindu population decreased by 8°7 per 
cent. and the Masalman by only 4:8. The Jalaun district showed a slight 
increase in Hindus and a slight decrease in Masalmans, but special circum- 
stances affected this, as the population had probably increased during the 
first few years ofthe decade, owing to the immigration of Hindus, and the 
famine did not entirely wipe out the effects of this. There are seven other 
districts in which Hindus increased at a greater rate than Masalmans, or in 
which Masalmans decreased more than Hindus. In four of these, viz., 
Farukhabad, Lucknow, Fyzabad and Jaunpur, the reasons are probably 
historical and mark the continued reversion in these places, which were 
formerly centres of Muhammadan rule, to a more natural distribution of 
` members of the two religions. In the other three districts, Etáwah, Gorakh- 
pur and Ballia the number of Masalmans is much smaller in proportion to- e 
the total than the provincial average, and the movement of a small number 
of persons has a greater effect on the figures than in ordinary districts. 
Besides the matters alluded to above, the Hindu population is subject 
to losses in other ways. The large increases in the number of Aryas and 
native Christians which are alluded to below, are largely due to conversions 
from Hinduism, while the number of converts from Islam to other religions Eo 
is infinitesimal. The most careful enquiry has failed to discover any extensive — 
s from Hinduism to Islam, though isolated instances 
conversion and in the case of men and women 
common for illegitimate children of Hindus, 
to be brought up as Masalmans. A 


proselytism in recent time 
certainly occur both by genuine 
who have lost caste, and it is not un 
especially by Muhammadan women, asalmans. 
factor of very considerable importance is the increase in emigration from thes 
provinces in which it is known that Hindus take the greater part th 

` estimate of the proportions can be given as the figures £ rat 
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` distinguish religions. A certain number of Masalmans also leave these pro. 
vinces in search of a livelihood, but it seems unlikely that the number is 
increasing. Some details as to the current tenets of Hinduism and Js] 
be found later. 

68. Sikhs.- The number of persons recorded as Sikhs has increased 
by 35 per cent. from 11,343 to 15,819, but à 
; comparison 01 the figures by sezes shows that 
while males have only increased by 73 pe? cent., the females have more than 
doubled. "The majority of real Sikhs are employed in the police or army in 
these provinces, though there are a few immigrants from the Panjab in the 
western districts. It is not improbable that some of the persons so recorded 
are really Hindus of the Nanakpanthi sub-sect of Vaishnavism which is Strong 
in the same districts where Sikhs are also found, but special care was taken 
in tabulation to avoid this mistake. 

69. Jains.—It was explained in the report on the Census of 1 


am will 


vr P. 101, 1, 5. 


that Jains were treated as a sect of Hindus, and as sects of Hindus ; 


were not recorded, this led to many being shown as Hindus. The number 
recorded then, 79,957, was thus too small and the increase of 5:8 per cent, 
; between 1881 and 1891 merely due to omis- 
sions at the earlier census. In the last ten years 
the number has fallen slightly from 84,601 to 84,401. The proportion per 
10,000 of the total population is now a little over 17 as compared with 18 
in 1881 and 1891. No precise reasons can be given for the decrease, which 
m is fairly evenly distributed over the provinees; the Jains are almost entirely 
| members of the trading castes, and are chiefly found in the Meerut and Agra 
divisions and in the Lalitpur tahsil of Jhánsi. It is possible that conversions 
to Hinduism or the Arya Samaj account for the small decrease. Much 
j ; information has been gathered recently about the Jain religion, and the result 
Y has been to considerably alter the earlier views as to its origin. It was 
formerly thought that Jainism was an offshoot of Buddhism, and like that 
religion, was in the main a revolt against Brahmanism and the caste system. 
Tt has now, however, been shown that both these Systems, which arose about 
the sixth century B.C., Jainism being the earlier, were originally orders of 
begging monks, many of which Sprang up about the same time, and the: 
EE  resemblanoes noted between the two which hàve survived are probably due 
B dm iia e copied the model of the Sanyasins or Brahmanical 
us Both Sakya Muni and Mahavira, the founders of Buddhism 
YA chiefly addressed themselves to the Kshattriya caste 
and the primary distinction between them and the 
e growing feeling that only 
So far were the movements 
* that while the Buddhist or Jain 
Brahmins were still required to perform 
Recent excavations at Muttra 
ions of the historical statements 
leular it is of interest to know 
hristian era the Jains were Wes 


derstood, did not exist as early as this. j 


Page 101, I, 9. 
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established at Muttra where a celebrated shrine still exists. Dr. Hoernle 
in his presidential address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1898 from 
which these remarks have been condensed, has pointed out the probable 
reason why Jainism has survived in India and Buddhism has almost perished. 
The former maintained a close connection between the lay members and the 
monks and nuns, while no such ties existed in Buddhism, which therefore 
collapsed on the revival of Hinduism and was finally extinguished aboat the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion. The Jain is looked on by the Hindu as 


provinces, is reprobated because the images of the 'T irthankaras carried in 
procession are naked. Like the Hindus, Jains hold the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion but the final end is not absorption in the Deity or eternal happiness in his 
presence, but the attainment of perfection, if not extinction. A cardinal tenet is 


virture, and this teaching, which is not unknown to Hinduism, is pushed to 
such an extreme that devout Jains will not eat or drink after dark for fear of 
killing insects, and the stricter members even sweep the ground before sitting 


"'irthankara or those who have made the pilgrimage, i.e., attained perfection. 
On certain occasions images of these are carried in procession, and serious 
disturbances have been known to eccur owing to the opposition of Hindus. 
Jains are almost entirely of the Bania or Vaishya caste, and are com- 
monly called Saraogi, a corruption of Sravaka, the term applied to lay 


members. 
70. Buddhists.—The total number of Buddhists is only 788 as 


or 415, are Burmese prisoners in the Central prisons at Agra, Farukhabad, 
Bareilly, Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow, and 235 of the remainder are 
Tibetans in the Kumaun Division who are gradually becoming Hinduised. 
entification of certain Buddhist sites in the Nepal Tarai 

.a few years ago became known in Burma, and every cold weather a few 
pilgrims come to visit these and the colossal recumbent image of Buddha near 

Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. As has been stated in the preceding para- 
graph, Buddhism, though it had its origin in or near these provinces, is - 
extinct as a religion of the people. 

71. Parsis, Jews and Brahmos.—The number of Parsis has 
increased from 342 to 578; they are entirely strangers here, and are prinei- 
pally oceupied in trade, generally shopkeeping. > i 

There are now 54 Jews against 60 in 1891, and these also are usually 


The discovery and id 


shopkeepers. 


Brahmos have risen from 14 to 37, but they are almost entirely Bengalis, EE 


eptance amongst the people.of these provinces. - 
Some reasons for the failure of this movement will be found in the account 
.of the Arya Samaj. EE 1 Seas EN 
72. Christians.—The total number of Christians has in : 
115 per cent. since 1881 and by 
P. 101, X. : 

. in the last ten years, the tot: 

‘ab 47,664 in 1881, 58,441 in 1891 and 102,469 in 19 
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an atheist, and the Digambara sect which is the prineipal one in these 


‘contained in the maxim ahinsa paramechha or not killing is the greatest 


down. The principal worship performed is the adoration of images of the 


-compared with 1,387 in 1891 and 103 in 1881. More than half of these, 


.and the faith has not found acc 
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EN  — 
race, however, show that while Europeans and alled races have inereased 
slightly, the figures at the three periods being 26,683, 27,995, and 28,410, 
and Rurasians have decreased from 7,726 in 1881 to 7,040 m 1891 and 5,218 
in 1901, Native Christians have almost trebled in the last ten years, and are. 

S more than five times as numerous as they were in 1881. The figures for 

* Europeans and Burasians require little explanation. The former depend to a. 

large extent on fluctuations in the garrison. During the ten years two canton- 

E: ments, viz., those at Moradabad and Shíhjahánpur were abandoned, though 

E the latter has been temporarily reoceupied by troops guarding the Boer 

E prisoners, since the census was taken. The number of European permanent 

residents has probably increased slightly owing to the growth of railway 

eolonies and business centres, but exact figures cannot be given. and this 
increase is confined to a few places. The figures for Eurasians are certainly 
understated owing to the tendency for these to return themselves as Euro- 
peans ; their number is, however, small. In table XVIII the persons classed 
as European and allied races are divided into British subjects and others, 

‘and it appears that the former have inereased since 1891 from 17,739 to 
27,580, while the latter have also increased from 504 to 830. Even allowing 
that the former includes some persons who should have returned themselves 
as Eurasians, it is clear that there has been some increase. 

73. Native Christians.—The principal feature in the ten years 
is the enormous increase in Native Christians, amounting to almost two hun- 
dred per cent. The examination of this increase is facilitated by a comparison 
of the figures shown in table XVII, for Christians by race and sect. From 

this it will be seen that taking the groups of sects 

: which returned over 1,000 individuals the most 

considerable variations are in “ Methodists,” “Presbyterians” and * Un- 

specified." The increase in Presbyterians is chiefly amongst Europeans and is 
owing to the presence of an unusual number of Scotch regiments in these 
provinees in March 1901. Five thousand three hundred and ten persons 
omitted to return their sect, of whom 4,947 were Native Christians. The 
Methodists have increased from 14,809 to 51,547, of whom 13,032 and 

50,813 respectively were natives, and almost all of these belong to the 

American Methodist Episcopal church. This increase is chiefly found in 

. the three Western divisions of the provinces, Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand,. 

the increases in which are about 19,000, 7,000, and 10,000 respectively. 

'he reason for this increase, which is not found in the «case of any other 

n, is fairly obvious, viz., that the American Methodist church devotes 

ris chiefly to the very lowest castes and consequently has to be satisfied 

r standard of appreciation of the tenets of Christianity than many 


ns require from their converts. In 1899 the increase attracted the- 


P. 101, 17, 8 and 9. 


member of the Mission. Further enquiries have been 
ed above, which point to the same results. It 
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read and write. With the majority this is considered sufficient: but those 
who show more intelligence, especially if they belong to higher castes, pass 
on to the schools at headquarters and some of them are trained as teachers 
or native pastors. 'lo the great mass of converts the change in religion 
causes little change in outward relations : in fact it was reported from one 
district that families of sweepers had been converted without the rest of the 
villagers knowing of it, What change is made, is on the whole for the better. 
From the Sháhjahánpur district details were reported of occupations which 
the reports from other districts, though couched in more general terms, indi- 
cate may be accepted as typical. Of 855 Native Christians 475 were still fol- 
lowing their old occupation as sweepers, 101 were cultivators, 80 chaukidars, 
81 were employed by the Mission as preachers and teachers, 44 were engaged 
in making a mixture used for cleaning doors and the rest (except 4 blind men) 
were labourers or servants. The smallness of their numbers compared with 
the general population, and the fact that they are 0 scattered, rendered it 
difficult to obtain any opinion from the ordinary native as to their general 
reputation. The principal fact that seems to have struck outsiders was the 
greater cleanliness in dress and habits observed by converts, and it seems 
certain that marriage is postponed to later ages than is usual amongst Hindus. 
In the case of sweepers and chamars who followed their original occupations 
ake no difference to the contempt with which 


the change of 1eligion would m 
class Hindu and Masalmans regard them. The native pastors, however, 


higher 
are said to be fairly popular with all classes. Asis natural there is considerable YA 
difference between the Native Christians who live near places where "European 


andthose who dwell in remoter villages, 


and American missionaries reside, $ 


the latter being much less advanced than the former. 
74. Aryas.—The number of Aryas who returned their religion as 
such in 1891 was 22,053, while 3,405 more recorded their religion as Hindu, 
and secb as Arya. The total number was thus 25,458, while in the present 
census it is 63,282. As in the case of Christianity this large increase | 
is more due to conversion than to natural increase : but a difference between 
the Arya Samaj and Christianity 1s found in the proportion of the sexes. 
In the former only 49 per cent. of the whole are females, while in the latter 
the sexes are more equal ided, there being 48 females to 52 males. The 2s 


ly divi 
difference is not very great, b 


ut it confirms the general impression that the 
11 twi than with women. : 
"va Samaj 18 more popular with men tha | 

ee E: "e. is found in every division of the provinces, and in almost 
7 every district, but the only division m which 
e Aryas form an appreciable part of the population. 
the three western ones in which Christianity ¿lso has made some progress. - 

are the 


i t: “ference exists in the dl 
A more important di ; 5 
made to Christianity and the Sama) respectively, nd 
of | Arya and Hindu society: Tf we take the first cig} m 
social system; 16 will be seen that they comprise 9 


total number of Hindus, 
are chielly recruited from the 
this point will be found 

rya Samaj later Y 
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75. Hinduism.—Babu Keshab Chandar Sen, the founder of one 
of the branches of the Brahmo Samaj, and an earnest enquirer into religious 
systems, IS reported to have said, after visiting Europe, that in his opinion-- 
« The Christian world has not imbibed Christ's spirit ..... It appears to me, 
and has always appeared to me, that no Christian nation on earth represents 
fully and thoroughly Christ's idea of the kingdom of God.” In his valu- 
able book on * India, Ancient and Modern," Lala Baij Nath, Rai Bahadur, 
has contrasted the present condition of Hinduism with the state of religion, 
ethics and philosophy, described in the sacred books of the Hindus, and comes 
to the conclusion that everything has degenerated. There is a common 
element in these two judgments, the one passed by an eclectic Theist of Hindu 
extraction on Christianity, and the other by an orthodox Hindu on present 


day Hinduism which is worth consideration. Briefly, it may be said of any 


religious system which has become successfully established, that its standards 
are appreciably higher than the actual practice of the great majority of its 
followers. It is true that the standards of most religions or sects that have 
become popular are higher than those they have superseded, but in the early 
days after their foundation their adherents are filled with enthusiasm, and 
actual practice agrees closely with the precepts laid down for them, while 
as time goes on laxity is certain to increase, and religion becomes to the mass 
of the people a hereditary custom, influencing their daily lives to a greater or 
less extent, but not to the same extent to which it did at first. The tend- 
ency to laxity is generally counteracted by what may be called “ revivals,” 


which may even alter considerably the form of religion though they only 


purport to be variations or sects of it, and it can be positively asserted that a 
religion which has not produced revivals is moribund. Such statements 
as these may appear truisms hardly worth repeating, but the two judgments 
quoted above imply a neglect of these general principles, which is not uncom- 
mon where religions are studied chiefly in their literature, and the conclusions 
thus arrived at are not checked by a comparison with actual practice. For 
these reasons a description of the attitude towards religion of the mass of the 
people, and their actual practices is of some interest. In the case of Hindu- 
ism the complexity of the system called by that name, and its immense 
tolerance which enables it to include ideas and beliefs which to the Western 
student seem absolutely irreconcilable, make it the more desirable that 
something of the sort should be done; while much has been written about 
what may be called theoretical Hinduism, and especially its ancient history 
and division into various sects, the practical working of the system in North- 
ern India has only been described very briefly. No further justification 
will therefore be required for an endeavour to state more fully than has been 


_ usual the actual working of the religion, rather than its theoretical standards. 


At the outset it must be pointed out that there is no satisfactory definition 
of Hinduism. For census purposes a man who described himself as a Hindu 
was treated as such without further enquiry. In some parts of India the 
common religion of the people is of the type called Animism which as used 
by P rofessor E. B, Tylor* and other writers, denotes the “doctrine of 
Spiritual Beings, which embodies the very essence of Spiritualistie as opposed 


* Primitive Culture, 3rd Ed, 1891, pp. 425-6, Vol. I. 
r7 
70 
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to Materialistie philosophy ...... It is habitually found that the theory 
of Animism divides into two great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent 

doctrine ; first concerning souls of individual creatures, capable of continued 

existence after the death or destruction of the body ; second concerning other 

spirits, upward to the rank of powerful deities.” Persons were recorded as 

animists who did not consider themselves Hindus, Masalmans, Jains, &e, &c. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh there are undoubtedly many per- 

sons whose beliefs are nearer tothoseof the persons classed elsewhereas animists 

than to Hinduism, especially in the south of Mirzapur, parts of Bundelkhand 

and in Kumaun, but as all of these considered themselves Hindus, it was not 

found possible to make distinctions. Perhaps the two most striking features 

of Hinduism are the respect for Brahmans and forcows. There are, however, 

several sects which hardly reckon Brahmans as superior to other castes at 

all, and the castes in the lowest group of the social system (vide chapter VIII) 

will eat beef. In regard to the latter a note was made in the draft scheme 

first circulated that they hardly appeared to be Hindus at all, and it is in fact 

inot uncommon in popular speech to distinguish such castes as sweepers 

from both Hindus and Masalmans, but this distinction was strongly objected 

to by the Hindu committees who discussed the scheme. Attention has been 

drawn to these facts as they constitute appreciable exceptions to the two main 

features that characterise the system, and that are, subject to these excep- 

tions, about the only dogmas common to all grades and descriptions of Hindus. 

Tt has even been found in one district that the chamars who have been trying 

+o rise in the social scale, have threatened with excommunication any caste fel- 

low suspected of poisoning cattle for their hides. Students will be familiar 

with the accounts of Hinduism given, for example, in Professor Monier 

William’s “ Brahmanism and Hinduism.” The religion of the Hindus is there | 
development from the earliest times. Firstis the reli- 3 1 
gion of the Vedas described as “ an unsettled system which at one time assign- 

ed all the phenomena of the universe to one first cause ; at another, attributed 
them to several causes operating independently ; at another, supposed the 
whole visible ereation to be animated by one universal all pervading-spirib. 

Tt was a belief which, according to the character and. inclination of E ve 
shipper, Was now polytheism, now monotheism, now hue Eo i I 
But it was not yet idolatry.” By some writers the system as bee A 
> because it seems to recognize à plurality of gods from which 
chose one to be specially reverenced. PAT P E s 
: E 1 ich ini lier form was a belief m a Spit 
what is called PE re 2 Ks p Me cad of ad 
ponar WA e : ms. Sucha belief was essen. = 


: and gods were merely manifestatio vas = 
n O and dificult of apprehension by WA a 2 e 
that have taken place in this to form the existing a YA كر‎ ee y 
in the direction of theism, but with constant jaye x: TENA 
yemains the substratum of the belief of probably ma pos a) 
Ls Hindus, Both Saivism and ies eae 
Monier Williams as probably the reulbdi eT E 


` development of the worship of Buddha in his ascetica 
latter of Buddha as à beneficent and 1 


traced in three stages of 


< henotheism ' 
the worshippers 
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race, but this is eontrary to the orthodox Hindu belief. As long as Siva 
and Vishnu are looked on as manifestations of the supreme spirit there 
seems little difference between modern Hinduism and Brahmanism, but as 
has been remarked above, one of the chief distinguishing features between 
Brahmanism and Hinduism was that the latter inclined towards theism, 
Thus we find in Brahmanism the three manifestations of the supreme spirit 
Brahma the creator, Rudra-Siva the destroyer and recreator, and Vishnu 
the protector. The great change in this belief was to regard Siva not simply 
asa manifestation of the supreme universal spirit, but as a supreme being, 
* infinite, eternal, and exempt from subjection to the law of ultimate absorp- 
tion into the universal spirit.” About the beginning of the eighth century 
Shankaracharya, the great revivalist of pure pantheism, denounced certain 
sects of Saivismas hostile to the doctrine of non-duality (advatta) clearly 
indicating that the principle of regarding Siva as distinct from a universal 
spirit had been entertained. Similar] y Vishnu has been exalted to the 
principal place by the followers of the so-called Vishnava sects commencing 
with that founded by Ramanuj about the twelíth century ; the majority of 
these sects are also opposed to the doctrine of the non-duality of God and 
soul, though there is a constant tendency to relapse into pantheism. Professor 
Monier Williams has stated that “ in respect of religious belief, the Hindus of 
the present day may be broadly divided into three principal classes, namely 
(1) Smartas, (2) Saivas, (3) Vishnavas,” each of these classes being capable 
of sub-division. The first class. includes those persons who hold what may be 
called the orthodox Hindu belief, recognizing no sectarian divisions, and 
regarding no manifestation of the supreme spirit as superior to any other 
though evenin the case of these there is often a tendency to exalt Siva. I 
j consider that the statement quoted above is entirely misleading if applied to the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh without further qualification. The rule for 

filling in the Column of the schedule relating to religion provided that Hindus 

should be asked what sect they belonged to, and if they replied either Saiva or 
SA Vaishnav the particular sub-sect should also be recorded. If they did not 


belong to any sect they were asked to state the name ofthe deity they consider- 
ed as tutelary, 


and that was recorded ; failing this the entry made was “ sect 
unknown.” 


These rules, which followed closely those in force in 1891 and had 
the highest authority for their main principles, were found unsatisfactory im 
Some respects. If the statement quoted above, 


to which exception has been 
taken, were correct, there can be little doubt that the entries in the sehedules 


would have given a reliable idea of the division of the Hindu population aceord- 
ing to their beliefs. The figures given in Provineial Table VI show however 
that in the first place the sectarian divisions of Saivism and Vishnavism are 
recognized by a very small portion of the Hindu population, 


Sek dm for omitting persons 
_ who merely returned the name of Siva or of Vishnu, out of nearly 41 millions 
Hindus only 1,290,094 declared themselves as Saiva sectarians and 2,571,232 


l'ishnavas During the training of the enumeration staff, and the checking 

reliminary and final enumeration, it was found that little or no reliance 

e placed on the record of a tutelary deity or Ishta devata in cases where 

ould not be stated. Almost all officers whé expressed an opinion 

greed that the vast majority of Hindus neither considered 
: LAT 12 
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themselves as belonging to any sect nor recognized any special deity in s 


particular. Tt was even found that where a tutelary deity had been recorded 
at the preliminary enumeration persons had forgotten what they had said by 
the time a superior officer came round to check the entries made in the 
schedule, and in many cases the entry was found to depend on the ideas of the 
enumerator. It is a peculiar feature of the Oriental that he will generally give 
what he believes to be a probably correct answer, rather than profess ignor- 
ance, and for this reason some entry was made in most cases. An illustration is 
given of this propensity by the figures for the Ramanandi (Vaishnava sect). 
In 1891 the persons who returned this sect numbered 421,433, but at this 
census the number has trebled. There has been no revival to account for 
such an increase, and the only explanation appears to be that it was the first of 
the few sects whose names were given as examples in the rule, and was 
therefore selected by many enumerators as a suitable sect to record for persons 
who named Vishnu as their tutelary deity but could not say what sect they 
belonged to. The question must also be regarded from another point of view. 
What may be called theoretical Hinduism implies a decision on certain 
doctrines which it is almost impossible for an uneducated person to under- 
stand. Further, the actual terms used in theology and philosophy are for 
the most part pure Sanskrit words, and cannot be simply expressed in the 
language of the people. But the statisties of education show that more than : 
ninety-seven per cent. of Hindus are illiterate, while even amongst males 2 
aged 20 and over not quite eight per cent. can read and write. For these 
reasons it is clearly misleading to classify Hindus into three main groups as 
orthodox or Saiva or Vaishnava sectaries unless the classification is restricted to . 
those who are literate or the more intelligent of the illiterate. No particular 3 


mention has yet been made of the tutelary gods or godlings and the other x) 
arly said to number thirty-three crores of which 38 


spirits, demons or saints popul 
a very complete though necessarily general account has been given by Mr. 


Crooke in his Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India. The problem of the religion of the masses May be said to resolve itself 
chiefly into the question how far their beliefs partake of the character of 
theoretical Hinduism, and how far the lesser deities find a place. One of the 
| most striking characteristics of Hinduism as به‎ whole, whether we consider EE 
| higher and more developed forms or the simpler beliefs of the masses, is its 
cla from dogma. The result of this feature is that 16 15 impossible م‎ dee 
36 as Islam or Christianity can be defined in a short ereed. The cco 
be given is based on notes kindly supplied tome by a number of obe 
native and European, to whom special thanks are due, but it musa A 
stood that for reasons given above, only a general idea can ba conveye 
this is subject to modifications in the tracts ri 

religious beliefs are more strongly tinged by animism, an = d 
the more intelligent Hindus but in a contrary direction- ine | 
of my enquiries is that the great majority of Hind 
supreme god, called Bhagwan, Parameshwar, I 


made some enquiries* which showed that this u 
= ined to think tha 


2 
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intelligent, but is distinctly characteristic of Hindus as a whole. It is worth 

noting in this respect that the ordinary oath of our courts has been converted 

into the expression :—“ Parameshwar ko hazir nazir janke, sach kahunga,” 

or—* I wil speak the truth, believing Parameshwar to be present and 

watching me." There has been mueh diseussion as to whether this 

monotheistic idea has been a natural development of Hinduism or whether 

it is the result of contact with Islam and Christianity, and it has been usual 

to attribute much to the effect of this supposed contact. As pointed out 

above, however, the idea of a single personal god was not unknown to Hindus 

long before they came into touch with adherents of either of these two 

religions, and I am inclined to think, as will be shown later in dealing with 

the Arya Samaj and a comparatively new sect, the Radha Swamis, that the 

tendency of Hinduism with all its eclecticism and elasticity is to develop 

more on the lines of indigenous beliefs than in an entirely new direction 

copied more or less immediately from some foreign religion. The number of 

persons classified as monotheistic in Provincial Table VI is only 2,270,000 as 

against 3,810,000 in 1891, but there can be little doubt that if enquiries 

about an ishta devata had not been pressed, the number would have 

been very much larger. From what has already been stated it is clear 

that theoretical Hinduism may be roughly divided into two * schools of 

philosophy, one upholding the absolute uniformity of the nature of God, soul 

and matter, a doctrine called advatta or non-duality, and the other recog- 

nizing the existence of distinct entities. With these refinements the average 

Hindu does not concern himself much, and his ideas of the philosophy of his 

. religion are too nebulous to be described briefly. Those who have acquired 

a smattering of theoretical Hinduism probably have some conception of these 

matters, and follow the thoughts of the particular branch from which they 

/ learnt. The next question is the extent to which this belief in a supreme 

being 1s affected by the belief in other deities, and also what the nature of 

the latter is. Professor Monier Williams divides these into two classes, the 

tutelary gods and demons, and defines the former as those that give deliver- 
ance from the calamities, actual and potential, believed to be due to demons. * 

This division, while it corresponds closely to the facts, is based on the qualities 

supposed to be possessed by the deities, but their nature can be better in- 

dicated by quoting the headings of the chapters in Mr. Crooke’s book on 

Popular Religion referred to aboye, viz., (1) the godlings of Nature, (2) the 

IE heroie and village godlings, (3) the godlings of Disease, (4) the worship of 

the Sainted Dead, (5) the worship of the Malevolent Dead, (6) the Evil Eye 

e he scaring of Ghosts, (7) Tree and Serpent worship, (8) Totemism and 

E (9) Animal worship, and (10) the Black Art. As pointed out by 

ooke these are all known as Devata or godlings, not Deva or Gods. An 

hose belief I was enquiring deseribed the relation between 
nd the Devata as the relation between an official and his 
ther popular simile, often used, is that of the Sirkar OF 


is no question of any conflict between the one supreme 
e countless godlings. The former is responsible for 


cing six schools, but the general classification holds good. 
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the existence of everybody and everything, but is too exalted to be troubled 


about ordinary every day affairs. On the other hand, the tutelary godlings 


(as defined above) should be appealed to for help in worldly concerns, and the 


demons must be propitiated to prevent things from going wrong. These con- 


siderations lead to the question, what worship the average man performs. In 


general it may be said that the only regular daily worship consists in pouring 


out a little water in the morning, on first arising, in honour of the Sun, and 
perhaps in the repeating of the name of Parameshwar, or one of the incar- 
nations of Vishnu (especially Rama) in the morning and evening. Apart 
from this, the principal form of the worship of Parameshwar is the hiring of a 
Brahmin to recite the Sat Narain Katha, an account of the manifestation of 


‘God to certain persons who obtained spiritual prosperity by worshipping Him. 


The absence of regular worship is apt to create an impression that the ordinary 
Hindus are irreligious, which is entirely mistaken. The fact is that Hinduism 
has carried to an extreme the doctrine, by no means unknown to other reli- 
gions, that the principal conductor of religious ceremonies should be a selected 
individual. Manu lays down that only Brahmans should teach the Vedas, 
and while other religions ordain individuals who have been trained for the pur- 1 - 
pose, Hinduism recognizes a hereditary priesthood. Having regard to this 
prineiple, and also to the fact that any worship beyond the simplest rites costs 
money, it is clear that one great obstacle in the way of further worship by the 
masses is the inability to aiford it. Thus the poor man, however much he 
wishes it, can only have the Sat Narain Katha recited once a year, while his 
richer brother will have it once a month. And apart from the special reverence 
paid to Brahmins on account of their birth, and the extraordinary efficacy 
attributed to their religious ministrations, there is a possible danger to the 
ordinary man who attempts to perform his own religious ministrations. One 
man who declared that the Pachpiria were his tutelary deities, told me that 
the worship of Mahadeo was especially useful, as he was always at hand to 
aid his devotees, but everybody could not undertake it, because if any 
mistakes were made in the repetition of hymns evil would happen. As an 
example he quoted the ease of a friend of his who omitted something one das 
arly killed by a large stone which fell out of the wall of de house 
e found in the ease of Islam and Christianity. But while for 
is necessary, for the majority it is only required + 
or in times of distress, or to obtain the fulfilment 
of specific prayers It must not be forgotten, however, s to Hind bee 
religion includes matters which to other people, EM Dco p uc 
Gud wine he has no idea of congregational worship such as 15 VERA 7 
= hristi ity or 
Ac cs e that of a Christian or Masalman: ut 
: E -Jun is much the same as that of most ciy 
the ordinary Hindu is muc : EU 2 
it is nowhere reduced to a code. He knows tha i 
adultery, theft and perjury or to cO 


case of the father at any rate to : 
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morality is the fear of caste penalties rather than the dread of divine punish. 
ment, and there are many faets which go to support this view. .Almost any 
2 D Li . 

= moral law may be broken to save the life of either a Brahmin or a cow. 


An extreme example of the effect of caste principles may be seen in some of: 


the lowest castes where adultery is only condemned and visited with punish. 
ment when committed with a person of different caste. In the case of per. 
jury, the offence may be committed, without public reprobation, on behalf of 
a caste-fellow, or even an inhabitant of the same village. Even in the case 
of the higher forms of Hinduism there are discussions on the occasions on which 
lies may be told which recall the arguments of the casuists. There can, however, 
be little doubt that there is a further sanction, though it would be difficult to 
apportion the degrees of importance attached by the average man respectively 
to fear of the criminal law, caste punishments and this further sanction. Tt 
has been stated by some writers * that the ordinary Hindu peasant has practi- 
cally no belief in the doctrine of transmigration : but this is contradicted by 
my own experience, and by all the reports that have been supplied to me. I 


believe that the doctrine of Karma is one of the firmest beliefs of all classes of? l 


Hindus, and that the fear that a man shall reap as he has sown is an appreci- 
able clement in the average morality. Ifthe ordinary man is asked whether a 
specific act is right or wrong, he will answer without hesitation, and as noted 
above, his decision will usually coincide with the opinions held by adherents. 
of other religions. Ifasked why a certain act is wrong, a few men will say 
that it is forbidden by the Shastras, but the reply of the majority will be to the 

effect that this is a matter of common knowledge. If the enquiry is extended 
to the effect of wrong- doing, most Hindus have a fairly clear idea that it is 
displeasing to Parameshwar, and that the wrong-doer must suffer for it, 
possibly in his present existence; but certainly in his future life or lives. Tt is, 

/ however, doubtful whether these two consequences are in any way connected, 
* because the operation of the law of Karma appears to be regarded as so 
certain that the specific condemnation by Parameshwar in each case is hardly 
required. Similarly the idea of forgiveness is absolutely wanting ; evil done 
may be outweighed by meritorious deeds so far as to ensure a better 
existence in the future, but it is not effaced, and must be atoned for. It has 
been said that the theory of transmigration is illogical because it does not 
follow from it that the soulremembers its previous existences, but such 2 
consciousness is recognized in the case of great ascetics, and the fact remains 
that, according to the theory, a person born in some degraded position knows 
that the reason for this is his wrong-doing in a previous existence. There i$ 
pular belief in some places that when a man has died the nature of his 
existence can be ascertained by placing ashes from a potter’s kiln ma 

vessel and carefully smoothing them. Next morning the ashes will 
d marked with human footprints if the soul of the dead man is to be 
human being, with claws if as a bird, wavy lines if as a tree, and 
d his wife bathe in the Ganges with their clothes tied 

! eit being married to one another in a future existence. 

u impossible that the belief in the effects of Karma has 


> P- 193, quoted at p. 196, Census Report, N.-W. P. and Oudb, 1891. - 
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There is an important difference between the teaching of theoretical Hindu- 
ism and that of the popular religion in regard to the ideas of Heaven aud 
Hell. In the former there are transitory stages of existence in the chain of 
transmigration, while in the latter, it will not infrequently be found that 
there is an idea that the soul, when sufficiently purified, goes to dwell in 
Heaven for ever. As far as can be ascertained those who believe this regard 
heaven as a place where the soul will dwell, surrounded by material comforts, 
in perfect happiness : but there is no idea of absorption in the deity whose 
place is far above, and the orthodox view of recurring cycles of existence and 
non-existence is not held by the classes of society under discussion. 

76. Animistic Hinduism.—In the Kumaun division the popular 
religion, as already stated is still elearly tinged with beliefs of an animistic 
nature in spite of the fact that one of the temples founded by Sankaracharya 
the great Hindu revivalist is found here. Here there are three distinct strata 
of belief. The highest classes are Smarths or worshippers of the five manifes- 
tations of God, viz., Siva, Vishnu, Sakti, Saurya and Ganpati, but even their 
beliefs bear traces of animism. The lower classes of Brahmins, and the Khas 
Brahmins and Rajputs, z.¢., the bulk of the population have an animistic form 
of belief with signs of higher ideas obtained from the Smarths, but the very 
lowest classes, the Doms, are frankly animistic. A couple of illustrations 
will show how the thing works in practice. Ifa man has two wives and ill- 
treats one, so that she dies or commits suicide, any disease of the children of 
the other wife is ascribed to the ghost of the first, which must be propitiated 
and gradually becomes treated as a god. Or if in a quarrel a man is killed, 
all misfortunes attacking the man who caused the death, or his children, are 
ascribed to the ghost. In this way, every village and almost ‘every family 
has its gods who must be propitiated. There is reason to believe that 
the sanction caused by the dread of the effects of Karma is much stronger in the 
hills than in the plains. In particular the effects of dying in debt are feared, 
as it is believed that a debtor will be re-born as the ox or pony of his 
at a son dies, and it is believed 


that he was his father’s creditor ina former life, and the debt being now 
ecessity for his further life. This latter belief is 


extinguished there is no n 
“said to provide a great conso 
more serious matter. The strength 
evil of the ghost of injured persons, 
Karma are not without considerable 
which is seen in the fact that hardly any police are required in the hil 
77. Sectarian Divisions.—From what has been alread, ١ 
is clear that the record of sectarian belief was not satisfactor ; Em 
majority of Hindus do not belong to any sect, and do not habitu 1 
ser deities 25 tutelary. For these reas 


effects on practical morality, one rest 
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because the cult is fairly well defined. They number 1 ,/60,350 as compared 
with 1,690,985 in 1891. The legends connected with the cult have been 
collected and published by Mr. R. Greeven. Of the sects of Salven those 
returned as Lingait and Pasupat are hardly E but represent the 
division of the worshippers of Mahadeo according as they reverence him, 
chiefly through the medium of the phallic emblem as the reproducer, or as 
the Lord of created things. The Aghoris number only 646, the Alakhnamis. 
2,528, the Aughars 5,196, and the Gorakhpanthis 32,113. These figures do 
not show much variation from those of 1891, except in the case of Alakhnamis 
who have decreased from 10,886. The numbers returned as belonging to 
sects of Vaishnavism have increased from 1,888,862 to 2,971,232. A large 
portion of this increase is, however, due to errors of enumeration and entries in 
ihe schedules which could not be clearly distinguished. For example the 
number of Bishnois is shown as 289,094 as compared with 49,559 in 1891. A 
large number of these must be persons returned as Vaishnavi without further 
sectarian description, and the confusion arose from the fact that in the 
vernacular v and b are sometimes confused, and it is difficult to distinguish 
Baishnavi from Bishnoi in the Persian character. The increase in Rama- 
nandis (1,344,669 as against 421,433) and Vallabhacharyas (87,018 against 
13,183) is probably due to the fact that these two sects were quoted in the 
rules as exemplars, though the former may also have gained from Ramdasis or 
Raidasis who have decreased from 417,127 to 46,727. The decrease in: 
Ramdasis may also be accounted for in part by the fact that the followers | 
of this sect have returned names included under monotheistic. Both | 
Kabirpanthis and Nanakpanthis are fewer than in 1891, the former numbering | 
213,909 as compared with 318,262 and the latter 239,118 as against 336,168. 
z As already stated there is some danger of confusion between Nanakpanthis and 
YA Sikhs. It appears unnecessary to recapitulate the distinctive tenets of each of 
the sects shown in Provincial Table VI. They were briefly described in the 
census report of these provinces for 1891, and more particulars will be found in 
Professor H. H. Wilson's works, in the book by Professor Williams quoted 
above, and Mr. Growse’s Memoirs on Mathura. 

78. *Radha Swami Sect.—Some account of this sect is required 
as its tenets appear to be little known, and have not been described in the works 
quoted above. The founder was a member of an old and respectable family 

— of Khattris in Agra, named Sheo Dayal Singh, who was born in 1818 and 
died in 1878. He first publicly expounded his doctrines about 1861, though 
he had previously to this instructed a few ladies in the devotional practices 
mended by him. Three or four thousand persons are said to have 
ed hi views in his lifetime, and the number of his adherents shown 1? 
ble VI is over fifteen thousand though it is possible some 
rept in by confusion of this sect with some of the Vaishnava 
mber recorded in 1891 (188 only) was apparently much smaller 
After the death of Sheo Dayal Singh his place was taken 
lig Ram Bahadur, under whose leadership the sect 
ed in numbers. The Radha Swamis are opposed to the 
è par raph Tam indebted to Pandit Brahma Shankar Misra, a leading 
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doctrine of advaita and recognize the separate existence of God, the soul and 
matter. There are three divisions of the universe : first the Spiritual where E 
pure spirit exists uncontaminated with matter, second the Spiritual- Material. E. 
where spirit exists in combination with matter which is pure, and subject to, 
and controlled by, spirit, and third the Material-Spiritual in which matter - 
predominates over spirit. The two first divisions are also further sub-divided | 
each into six parts. The first division is the abode of the Supreme Being E 
about whom nothing can be predicated. The second division is presided over : 
by a spirit who is described as * the Lord God of the Bible; he is the Sat or 
Satchitanand or Sudh Brahm of the Vedantists, the Nirvan of the Jains 
and the Buddhists, and the Lahaul of the Muhammadan Saints.” The spirit 
ruling over the third division is compared to the * Brahm or Paramatma or 
God of most religions in the world." It is not quite clear to me whether 
individual souls were originally of the same essence as the Supreme Being, 
for in one place it is said that * man is a drop from the Ocean, that is, the 
Supreme Being," and in another that '* before the creation spiritslay at the 
foot of the Supreme Being in an unmanifested mass,” but after they have once 
assumed a separate existence there is no question of reabsorption. The act 
of creation of human beings is however clearly indicated as the union of the 
spirit with matter. The Deity is three-fold, comprising the Supreme Father, 
the Supreme Mother or original spirit or word and the Supreme Son. Of the 
first nothing positive can be predicated except when manifested in the second - 
and third divisions. The secoud is described as a current emanating from 


accumulated) or the unripe acts 
result of which is t 

will of the Supreme B 

with His wishes and the e 
course inevitable, but the more 1 
it, and in the same way the effects of Sanc ' 
nullified. The end of the series of 1ebirths comes when the puri 


after passing from plants through the owe creation to 
becoming “ angels or heavenly spirits reach Dod 

Being, and remain there, but without losing ES i a lu: iy 
man guidance is necessary and to obian this he shout 
Satguru or a Sadhguru. The former is dese 
the Supreme Being, or one who bare che 
the direction of an incarnate San 

` who has been reborn in b 
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be performed whenever convenient, it is quite optional 


to other systems. —From what has been said it 
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the human body and life. The second person of the Trinity has been described 

as the original spirit and prime origin of force in the universe; arising from 

it is a spirit current in every living thing. As the tendency of Brahm or 

the Universal Mind, and still more so that of matter is downward, this spirit 

current naturally flows from the brain through an internal orifice in the body 

towards the nine external orifices. The object of the Surat Shabd Yoga ig 

to change the direction of this so that the human spirit may rise towards 

the source from which the spirit current came instead of descending to lower 

depths. This idea is compared with the Pran Yoga of orthodox Hinduism 

which consists in suspending the breath and drawing it up to the ganglion 

behind the point between the eyes, but the Radha Swamis say that Pran 

yoga is dangerous to health, and moreover, though it is useful to liberate the 

spirit from the bondage of coarse matter, it does not go far enough, as the 

breath is merely an agent of the spirit current, and not the spirit itself. The 

actual practices connected with the Surat Shabd Yoga must be learnt from a 

Sant Satguru, or a Sadhguru; but the exercise is facilitated by prayer which 

must be a genuine effort of the mind. The repetition of “ mere holy words or 

names” is only of use to concentrate the spirit, but to obtain real spiritual 

benefit it is necessary that the sounds issuing from the highest division 

should be heard internally. It is not claimed that the practice will aid in 

performing miracles or in the acquisition of supernatural powers, (though 

some adherents have obtained these), but sincere devotees who only wish to 

approach the Supreme Being will have beatific visions which they must not 

divulge, and will be comforted in their daily life. Acts (including spiritual 

practice) which tend to free the spirit from matter and raise it to its source 

are good, and those which tend to degrade it are bad. The highest aim is to 

throw off the coatings of matter and return to the Supreme Source, and the 

v. next is to do good to fellow ereatures in every way possible, and to avoid 
injuring them except in the interests of society or for the good of many. The 

use of meat, intoxicating liquors and drugs is forbidden; all followers of the 

I1. faith are originally equal, and their superiority depends on the degree of love 
for the Supreme Being and the intensity of the desire manifested to approach 
Him. There are no regula: priests, but the more fervent members receive 
inspiration and preach. Temples and shrines are not recognised and worship 
may be conducted anywhere. The piace where the Sant Satguru resided 
is however considered holy, aud contemplation of his image is held to be 
contemplation of the Supreme Being and is one of the chief practices of the 
: faith. Similarly garments worn by him, food* or water touched by him, or 
| water sanctified by the ablution of his feet are all highly valued. It 1s 
expr stated that the faith does not require any changein profession 0! 
abandonment of family ties ; in fact, it is distinctly laid down that as the 
ard sign required is the doing good to others, and the inward mark 1$ 
ice of the Surat Shahd Yoga which requires only two OF 


ly renounce their former creed or not. 


might be described as Kabirpanthi modified by 
es called Kurapanthi from kura—leavings. ÉS 
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Christianity. The admission that the Gods worshipped by non-Hindus such as 

Christians and Masalmans are of the same nature (though perhaps lower in 

degree), the necessity for a real spiritual guide on earth, the word heard 

inwardly are all characteristic features of the teaching of Kabir, while the 

Trinity closely resembles the Christian belief in a Father, Holy Spirit, and 

Incarnate Son, and the outward practice of Radha Swamis is more in 

aecordance with the practical doctrines of Christianity than with those of. 

Hinduism. The differences from both Hinduism and Christianity are however 

striking, and it is insisted on that the faith is based, not on the scriptures of 

the Hindu or any other religion, but on the precepts of the Sant Satguru, 

and both Sheo Dyal Singh and Rai Bahadur Salig Ram have left works 

in prose and verse. While Kabir had distinct leanings towards pantheism 

this is condemned by the new sect. Though the first Chapter of St. John’s 

Gospel is quoted in the description of the Spirit, a distinction is made between 

the “ Word " according to St. John, and that of the Radha Swami, the former 

being considered to belong tothe second and third divisions of the Universe, and 

the latter to the first. The most vital differences between Radha Swami and 

Christianity lie, however, in the ideas of the nature and purpose of the incar- 

nation of God, and of the future life, According to both, the Son of God is a 

divine teacher, and it is only through him that true knowledge can be obtained, 

but the Christian doctrine of the great atonement finds no place at all in the 

other belief, and regret, remorse and repentance at the time of death are of 

no help to the Radha Swami in avoiding re-birth. The eclectic nature of 

the sect may be further illustrated by quoting the names of the religious 

authors extracts from whose works are included in a manual of the faith, viz., 

Kabir, Dulan, Jag Jiwan, Charan Das, Nanak, Tulsi, Dádu, Darya, Súr Das, 

Nábháji, Bhikaji and the Persian Sufi Maulána Rúm. 

80. Tendencies of Hinduism.—Hinduism is singularly free from 

dogma, and as religious ceremonies require as a rule the serviees of Brahmins, 

very little religious instruction, as understood by Christians and Masalmans, 

is given in the case of Hindus. The progress of scientific teaching and 

thought in the nineteenth century has hada considerable solvent influence 3 
even on the dogmas and teaching of Christianity, but in India where E $ 

ideas are placed before Hindu boys and youths who have received no regular ee 

instruction in their faith, and receive little or none during their = and 
college career, the effects are still stronger. The matter is ues 3 s 

been treated by the more religious Hindus in different ways. Inthe M 
place we have the blind orthodoxy of cd x b Re 
$ nything from modern learning, an Wine EN Sees 
pe. MED attempts to restore. it by raising no cry of 2 
‘Peer LE. » With the mass of the people this still succeeds — 
Ren n dangai ; te occurrences that took place 
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in the eastern parts of the provinces m : gan | 
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gious revival was on foot. In its highest forms this. 


E pears later Dayanand Saraswati died at Ajmere, according to his follower?r 
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ction with a reli | | 
spiri is manifested in the building of temples and shíválas, and in the 


erowded gatherings at sacred places on the appropriate days. The statistics of 
Sectarian Hindus do not indicate any particular activity as has already been 
i d no idea could be obtained of the position of the higher 
pointed out, an RE Ne hos two divisio: 
branches of orthodox Hinduism. The tendencies of these two divisions can 
however be traced with some clearness, and it is important to Bono that they 
are divergent. The latest development of Sectarian Hinduism, the Radha 
Swami sect, has been dealt with at some length above, and shows clearly the 
influence of Western thought and beliefs, both in its doctrines and in its 
terminology. On the other hand, the upholders of non-sectarian orthodox 
Hinduism, while deploring the condition of the mass of Hindus, seek the 
remedy for it in the past, and sigh for the visionary golden age before the 
present Kályug began. Ibis this conservative feeling pushed to an extreme 
which has appeared in the Arya Samaj, a description of which follows. 
31. The Arya Samaj.—From the earliest period of which we have 
any record, the mind ofthe Hindu has turned towards religion and philosophy, 
with the result that a history or even a bare catalogue of the special 
movements that have arisen in the vast assortment of beliefs and principles 
grouped under the name of Hinduism would be a considerable undertaking. 
One of the most recent, and, at the present time, the most important of such 
movements in these provinces, is that known as the Arya Samaj. The foun- 
der of the sect wasa Brahmin of Kathiawar, born in 1827, who, after his. 
. initiation as a Sanyasi, was known as Dayanand Saraswati. It was intended 
by his father that he should be initiated into a sect of Saivisim, but though 
only a boy he was repelled on the night of his vigil in the temple by the 
thought that the idol which he saw polluted by mice running over it could not 
be an omnipotent living God. While still young he suffered much from the 
y. death of a younger sister and an uncle, and at the age of twenty-one ran 

away from home and devoted himself to the study of religion and the pur- 
suit of true knowledge. He was attracted by the practice of Yoga 01 
ascetic philosophy and studied it with great ardour, claiming to have been 
initiated into the highest secret of Yoga Vidya. In 1860, he visited Muttra 
and studied with Virjananda, from whom he appears to have imbibed his: 
contempt for the later Sanskrit: literature. His missionary work seems to 
have commenced about 1863, and in the next four years he visited Agra, 
Gwaliar, Jaipur, Ajmer and Hardwar. In 1869 he held a great publie dis- 
eussion in Cawnpore, and another at Benares, which were followed by tours in 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Bombay, where the Ary® 
Samaj is said to have been founded in 1875, and the Punjab where he first 
attracted attention in 1877. During the next four years he continued preach- 
ee jano disputing in various parts of India, and in 1881 a meeting of orthodox 
Hindus discussed his views at Calcutta, and pronounced against them. Two 


from the effects of poison administered to him at the instigation of ^ 
te against whose profession he had been lecturing. 

Principles of belief—The fundamental principles of pelief of 

Samaj at present are as follows, There are three eter? 
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substances God, Spirit and Matter. Inthe second of the ten “ Principles of 
the Arya Samaj,” God is defined as— 


“All true, all knowledge, all beatitude, incorporeal, almighty, just, merciful, un- 
begotten, infinite, unchangeable, without a beginning, incomparable, the support and the 
Lord of all, all-pervading, omniscient, imperishable, immortal, exempt from fear, 
eternal, holy, and the cause of the universe. ” 

The mantras or hymns of the four Vedas are the only inspired scrip- 
tures and they were communicated by God to the four Rishis, Agni, Vayu, 
Adit and Angira. These Rishis were human, but they were distinguished by 
being Mukta-jivan, i, e., they had completely passed through the cycle of re- 
births in the world immediately before this. Of the remaining Hindu serip- 
tures, * The Bhagavat and the other seventeen Puranas are mythology, 
religious comedies, novels, mysteries or miracle.” The commentaries attached 
to the Vedas, the Brahmanas, and Upanishads. and the other Smritis are not 
inspired works, and while they are of value as the productions of sages versed 
in Vedie lore, and have the virtue of antiquity, anything found in them 
which in the slightest degree contradicts the Vedas must be rejected. The 
soul is incorporeal and unchangeable, but is always perfectly distinct from 
God. The relation between these two entities is compared to that between 
material objects and the space they exist in : for God is defined as all-pervad- 
ing. The soul is subject to re-birth which may be in the form of a human 

‘being, an animal or a vegetable, on account of“ ignorance, which consists in 
the perpetration of vicious acts, the worship of objects in place of God, and 
the obscurity of intellect.” “ Salyation is the state of emancipation from 
the endurance of pain, and subjection to birth and death, and (the state) of 
life, liberty and happiness in the immensity of God.” Heaven and hell are 3 
fieurative terms for periods of happiness or misery, not places where the soul 
dwells. Eternity is divided into|periods of four hundred millions of years 
each, which are alternately eras of existence TT E 
(Bráhm Ratri), and the present time 15 nearly at the middle period of an era 


of existence. : ; 
33. Ritual.—(A). Of daily um o ceremonies to be 
à ry day by an Arya are five m number 
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Sleventeen mantras are prescribed for repetition during the performance 
of Brahm Yajna, and Pránáyám (holding the breath) is to be observed, 
To prevent ehoking a little water is drunk while the first mantra is being 
repeated, and this is called Achman. 


2. Debi Yajna or Agnihotra—This ceremony follows the first ang 
is also known as the homa rite. It is performed by pouring ghd (clarified 
putter) mixed with musk and saffron on a fire, while four mantras are recited, 
and then throwing a mixture of raisins, pistachios, almonds, cardamoms, E 
other ingredients on the fire-while six more mantras are recited. The fire 
should consist of seven kinds of wood, dhak, mango, pipal, bar, gular, 
chhokar (or babul), and bet. 


3. Pitri Yajna—(Literally worship of ancestors or parents). This 
ceremony i$ performed twice a day at meal-times only, by offering a small 
quantity of the food being partaken of to one's parents, ifthese are present, 
and, if not, to anyone present who is learned in the Vedas. If no such person 
is present the offering may be made toa Brahmin or a beggar. Five mam. 
¿ra are prescribed for repetition during this ceremony. 


4. Bhuta or Bali Vatshvadeva Yajna.—A little food, which should be 
sweet (mitha) not savoury (namakin), is thrown on the fire and twenty-five 
mantras are recited. This is an expiatory ceremony because insects may 
have been killed in the fire on which food was cooked. 


5. Atithi Yajna or hospitality. This is hardly a regular ceremony 
but consists in offering food first of all at meal times to any guest who has 
come unexpectedly, especially if he is versed in the Vedas. 


B. Ritual on special occasions.— Apart from these ceremonies of daily 
life the Arya performs the sixteen sanskár (rites of consecration or purification) 
connected with the different stages of man’s earthly existence, commencing 
with Garbhádán (impregnation) and ending with the bursting of the skull 
on the funeral pyre. Beyond these, ceremonial is forbidden, and the samaj 
» discourages entirely the practice of bathing in sacred streams, pilgrimages, 
the use of beads and sandal wood marks (tilak), gifts to worthless mendi- 
cants, and all the thousand rites of popular Hindustan,” 


84. Social aims.—The sixth of the ten principles of the Society 
declares that “The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the world by 
improving the physical, intellectual, spiritual, moral and social condition of mans 
kind,” while the eighth points out to the Arya that “he should endeavour to 
diffuse knowledge and dispel ignorance.” In accordance with these very 
desirable injunctions the Aryas do, as a matter of fact, insist on education both 
of males and females, and the result is that while amongst Hindus hardly 
one male in thirteen aged 20 or over can read and write almost half the 
Aryas of the same ages are literate. As far as I have been able to ascertain 

females are not taught English as a rule, on the ground that it is very 
- difficult to obtain suitable books for them to read. At the present times 
E Bt from about twenty schools for boys and four for girls scattered about in 
districts of these provinces, the Samaj has two considerable education? 
tions under its control, Of these one is the Dayanand Anglo- Vedio 

: 84: 
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College at Lahore, and the other the Anglo-Vedic school at Meerut. 
There is a difference of opinion between two sections of the Samaj about the 
use of meat as food : one section allowing it, and the other being strictly 
vegetarian. The former, known as the “ cultured ” party or Anarkali Samaj 
(from a muhalla of the name in Lahore) practical! y controls the Lahore College, 
the Principal of which isa leading member of the party. The Samaj does 
not direct abstinence from the use of tobacco, but forbids other intoxicants, 
though the cultured party are said not to object to the moderate use of liquor. 
According to my information the vegetarians or “ Mahatma” party are 
numerically stronger than the cultured party, and in these provinces at any 
rate the Lahore College is not regarded with favour, though some Aryas who 
desire English instruction for their children still send them there. Schemes 
have however been started for the foundation of new educational institutions 


. for these provinces and also for the Punjab, to be called the Gurukul or “ line 


of teachers." These institutions are intended to revive the ancient custom ofa 
period of student life (Brahmacharya) with modifications adopted to the con- 
ditions of the present day, and they differ from existing educational institutions. 
Great stress is laid on the importance of complete study of the Vedas, and, as 
an introduction to this, the study of the angas (Vedie etymology, grammar, 
&e.), and the Upangas or philosophical works. Instruction will be given 
to a large extent in the vernacular, and will be free as far as possible though 
persons who can afford to pay will do so. The college will be residential and 
very strict rules are laid down forbidding the students to leave it without 
being accompanied by a teacher, and visits to the students are also limited. 
Even during the vacation (July 12th to September 12th) students will remain 
in the college, though the course of studies is then relaxed. In the Punjab 
scheme it is proposed to have nothing to do with the ordinary government 
examination as the experience of the Lahore College is held to have shown 
that they interfere with real education; in the North-Western Provinees 
and Oudh opinions differ as to this point. The college in these provinces 1s 
to be divided into two sections, the first covering eleven or twelve, and the 
gecond, six years. Beys will enter ordinarily between the ages of eight and 
ten, and at the close of the course the scheme in these provinces allows a 
vear's travelling. English will not be commenced till about the eighth year; 
from the tenth year instruction in history, geography, mathematies and 

science may be given in English or in vernacular. n the WE s 

there are alternative courses: the first or Vedic including ihe study of à p 
Vedas, and the other only the Rig Veda. In either ease the study 0 

English to the B. A. course is compulsory, and also science and mathematics, 


Jedi ust also 
. Students who select the full Vedie course m 
D ular one of the following, a science (the M. 


agriculture or medicine (Ayurvedic). In the 


modified course students will 
Western Philosophy to the M. ; 
at Kangri in the Bijnor distric 
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and vernacular. ge! 
was 206, and there were 14 teachers and a Gymnastic instructor. The 


annual expenditure is about Rs. 5,000, which is met by interest on endowment 
(Rs. 1,100), fees (Rs. 1,900) and subscriptions (Rs. 2,000). "The Samaj 
holds strong views on the subject of marriage, and it is laid down that 
girls sh ould not be married before the age of thirteen, and that a more 
suitable time is fourteen to sixteen, while bridegrooms should be at least 
eighteen. At weddings, while no objection as made to the payment of 
a suitable dowry, lavish expenditure on such items as nautch girls and fire. 
works is discouraged. Similarly the legality of the remarriage of widows is in- 
sisted on and during the year 1901 accounts of two such remarriages in these 
provinces were published, one being in a Brahmin and the other in an Agarwala 
family. The question of the age at marriage is, however, merely a portion of 
the wider question of caste restrictions as a whole, and in regard to these it may 
be said generally that the preaching of members of the Samaj is in advance 
of their practice. As might be expected, they hold to the fourfold divi- 
sion into Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras, but the general 
trend of opinion seems to be towards the doctrines promulgated in the 
Institutes of Manu, and the Mahábhárat that caste should not be re- 
garded merely as determined by birth, for a man’s occupation, knowledge 
of the Vedas, and way of life must also be considered. To accept such 
a view in its entirety would involve cutting adrift from the Hindus of 
to-day, and the Aryas are not at present prepared to do this, but the reform 
of the caste system is kept steadily in view, and some advance has been made. 
While no case has been reported to me in which a marriage has been effected 
between two totally unconnected castes, I have heard of two marriages which 
would undoubtedly conflict with the ordinary views of orthodox Hinduism. 
In one, a Dhai Ghar Khattri married his daughter to an Arora, and in the other 
a Sanadhya Brahmin girl was married to a Bajpai Brahmin. In the matter 
of food also there is a tendency towards relaxing the ordinary restrictions of 
the Hindus, without a too complete severance from them. Thus, I am assured 
that the Mahátma party amongst the Aryas would not object to employ 
as cooks men of low caste according to Hindu ideas, such as Kumhars, 5 
long as they were vegetarians, and were not sprung from one of the castes 
whose occupations are considered wholly unclean, such as Chamars, Doms and 
sweepers. Aryas, even of the same family, always use separate plates to eat 
from, and do not eat from a common platter ; but they do not object to men of 
different castes eating at the same table. 

85. Organisation and Propaganda.—In each province the central 
authority of the Samaj is vested in the Pratinidhi (representative) Sabha 
Which consists of four or five delegates from such districts where the Sama) 
has a local Sabha. The funds of the Sabha are raised by subcriptions an 

E. Ary as regularly devote one hundredth of their income to its purposes: 
E nr 1 ale there is an organisation called the Paropkarini Vt 
Da ad R- 3 oS WA which was originally constituted under the will x 
ES Eo a ` ut the members of which are elected now by each m. 
cd Ju E : : x resident of this is Rana Fateh Singh of Udaipur. Annu" 
e: eld both by the SUUM Sabhas and by the-Paropakarin! 
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Sabha, at which the affairs of the Samaj are discussed, and addresses are given 

on subjects connected with its aims. There does not appear to be any spiritual 
successor to Dayanand Saraswati, but doubtful points of doctrine are dis-* 
cussed at the annual meetings, and practical effect is given to the decision by 
excluding schismatics (such as the cultured party referred to above) from the 
provincial Pratinidhi Sabhas. In addition to regular meetings held by each 

local Samaj, of which there is at least one with often several branches in nearly 

every district in these provinces, the total number being now about 250, an 

active propaganda is carried on by means of missionaries called Updeshaks. 

These missionaries are appointed by the Pratinidhi Sabha of each province, 

and in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh at present there are sixteen 

who receive amonthly stipend of Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 in addition to travelling 
expenses, and six or seven volunteers who receive no allowances. The exist- 

ing staff of missionaries is entirely composed of Brahmins, but itis not con- 
sidered essential that members of this caste alone should be so employed. 

The Updeshaks are continually moving about in the province for which they _ 

are appointed, and in particular all large fairs are attended by them. Their 9 
movements are closely watched, and they have to give a full account of their 
lectures and addresses with the results, and also of the Arya Samaj in each 

place visited. Converts are usually made from orthodox Hindus, but special 

efforts are directed to reconverting as Aryas persons who have themselves 

been converted from Hinduism to Christianity or Islam, or the descendants of 

such persons. Even Christians of non-Asiatie descent, or Musalmans, who by 

race are not connected with India, would be accepted though I have heard of 

no such person becoming an Arya. The ceremony of conversion is simple. 

The would-be Arya lives on milk alone for a period of fifteen (or according to 

some authorities thirty) days, this being known as the Chandrain birt. 

The admission into the Samaj is made the occasion of a public meeting, 

at which the convert declares his adherence to the ten principles of the 
Samaj, a great homa sacrifice is performed, passages from the Vedas are 3 
recited, and the convert distributes sweetmeats to those present. In the 2 
case of a reconversion from Islam the convert, if he or his ancestors be- 
longed toa twice-born caste, would assume the sacred thread a He 
Arya Samaj also supports an Orphanage at Bareilly which was founded in 
] income and expenditure are now about Rs. 8,000 or 0 


1884. The annua x : : 
Rs. 9,000 annually, and the inmates attend school and are also instructed in 3 
uU while some have been successfully trained in industrial occupa- E 
ade] E 


tions. There are smaller orphanages ab Allahabad and Cawnpore. 


36. Differences between the Samaj and Hint 
this account of the Arya Samaj as it exists at present, it may b: at 0 
state concisely the striking points of difference between its tene an ae a 
of Hinduism, In the first place the Arya Samaj pd 0 Dude 2 
theism, and therefore im opposes idol-worship. | : jorit; 
ox Hindus profess a religion W pat a 

ues educated, id to become poles > 0 
and it is maintained by the former that the md oi ma 
for worship by the latter. The Aryas refuse to b 

im sacred rivers, pilgrimages sicud Brah 
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such as marriages and funeral obsequies, and they do not use beads or the 
tilak (sectarian marks on the forehead). The orthodox Hindu maintains that 
the Rishis, who received the inspiration of the sa cred books, were more than 
human, and they accept as inspired many books rejected by the Aryas ; even | 
the Puranas, while their history is not always held to be authoritative, are | 
considered reliable on questions of ritual. The five ceremonies described in | 
paragraph 83 above are all practised by Hindus, but there is a substantia] 
difference in the way in which some of them are regarded. Amongst Hindus 
the Agnihotra Yajna is never performed except by Agnihotra Brahmans, 
who may perform 16 cither for themselves or at the instance of other Hindus, 
and the rite is looked on as efficacious from a religions point of view. The 
Aryas, on the other hand, hold that any person may perform it, and deny its 
religious significance, holding that its effect is merely to purify the atmos. | 
phere, though the prayers by which it is accompanied are of course a portion | 
of the worship of the Almighty. Similarly the Pitri Yajna and Bhuta | 
“Yajna, which amongst Hindus are regarded, the former as an oblation to the 
“forefathers, and the latter as an offering to various living creatures, such 
as Bhuts, Pisachas, &c., are differently interpreted, the Pitri Yajna as 
a mark of respect to parents, and the Bhuta Ya jna as an expiator y ceremony | 
for the sin of causing death to insects in the fire on which food has been 
cooked. 


87. Position and prospects of the Samaj.—To estimate the 
position and prospects of the Arya Samaj it is necessary to consider its rela- | 
tions to other reforming movements in Hinduism. Almost all the distinctive 
features of its creed, such as monotheism, and the vanity of idol worship, and 
its social reforms in connection with child and widow marriage, and caste | 
restrictions have been anticipated in the tenets of the Vaishnava reformers. 
Where it differs completely from these is in its having a more intellectual 
foundation, and while many of them have ended in the deification of their | 

|. founder, the members of the Arya Samaj regard Dayanand Saraswati as à i 
E great teacher, but merely human, and subject to re-birth. Opinions as to the | 
reasons for the enormous increase in the Samaj vary. The Aryas themselves | 
claim that it is due to the excellence of their doctrines which command 
acceptance; the orthodox Hindus explain it as due merely to the social 
advantages to be acquired by the convert in his comparative freedom from 
caste restrictions, and his saving in the necessary expenditure at weddings, 
funerals and other ceremonies; a recent Christian writer* expresses the 
i opinion that the Arya Samaj is to a large extent the result of Christian 
e Er ons and this opinion seems to be shared by many missionaries 12 
p Now it must be remembered that the Aryas do not claim to have 
ed a new religion or even sect. They claim merely to have remove 
ter corrupt accretions to that religion which came into existence 20002 
m and according to the orthodox Hindus at the commencement 9 
ra nearly two hundred millions of years ago. They object to the 
e they Say it is a term of abuse taken from Persian. 
ind Saraswati's life are not sufficiently detailed for it to be 
nitely the trains of influences which led him to enunciate 
ii ingston ; * The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj.” 3 
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the doctrines he preached. By education he was à Saivite, and the mono- 
thesim of the Vaishnava sects (which it must be admitted is often hardly 
to be distinguished from pantheism) would probably repel him, especially 
where it included a belief in incarnation in human form. A curious episode 
in his history was the connection with the Theosophical Society which in 1878 
accepted his proposal that it should be considered a branch of the Arya Samaj, 
and should recognize him as its director and chief. Madame Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott accompanied Dayanand on several of his tours, but he severed 
the connection on learning that the former had declared herself an atheist, 
and had other views which he strongly objected to. 


There is nothing improbable in the view that Christianity . has had 

an effect on the doctrines of the Samaj, but it is necessary to state clearly 

the nature of its influence. The Vaishnava movements, as was pointed out 

by Mr. F. S. Growse * probably owed their origin to the Muhammadan inva- 

sion, whieh brought in ideas new to the Hindus of the day, but throughout 

their long history the salient feature is the adherence to the idea that 

they are merely reforming and not disruptive. We can trace in them the 

hope that Masalmans would be converted to their views; and it is in fact un- 

certain whether Kabir, one of the most influential reformers, was originally a 

Hindu or a Masalman. During the nineteenth century Christianity has 

advanced in India and its tenets have become better known ; its success may 

have had some influence as far as causing an inquiry into the reasons for 

belief, the form of dogma, ritual, and social teaching is concerned, but I find 

no trace of any doctrine directly borrowed or imitated, such as has been noticed 

in other reforming movements. On the contrary Christianity seems to be 

studied by the Aryas chiefly in the works of its opponents, and their attitude 

towards it is far more iconoclastic than eclectic. For this, the connection 

with the Theosophists and the success of Christianity with the lowest castes, 

and the fear of its influence spreading are probably responsible. 

allel to the Arya Samaj in modern times is however 

the Brahmo Samaj. Founded about 1828 or 1839 by Raja Ram Mohan Rai, 

this movement also started out with the equipment of a belief in one God and 

the inspiration of the Vedas. Twenty years later, after a careful a > 

of the Vedas, the doctrine of their inspiration was rejected, and the Bra n > 
rere left without any book of superhuman origin, though they accepte 

YA f the teachings of the Hindu Seriptures and also of the Bible. Such 

mu e not found sufficient, especially for purposes of a missionary 

a creed p Keshab Chandar Sen attempted to adapt it for popular belief E 

bv his doctrine of spiritual perception: “ As it is easy uius body to see s 
A 1 ht to be easy for the soul to see and hear.” Such a doc- 

D ee individuals to decide on disputed points, and provides no — — 

arbitrator in case they differ, and Keshab Chandar Sen e d E = 

by some of his own followers of aspiring to ke. oF omen 

s fifty years after its foundation M. em YA 

had a few thousand followers 1n the whole or India: 

the numbers were 1,224‏ 1881 م 

= ae probably too small. um 18 
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were in Bengal, and in 1901 the number in Bengal was only slightly in exces. 
of 3,000. Elsewhere its members are exceedingly few in numbers. 'The Arya 
Samaj was founded twenty or SEO PD i a numbered 
nearly 40,000 in the whole of India in 1891, and in the North-Western Pro. 
vinces and Oudh have increased almost threefold in the last ten years, and 
by about fifty per cent. in the Punjab. The movement therefore possesses a 
vitality which has not characterised the Brahmo Samaj, and the reason is not 
far to seek. It provides a pure monotheism as did the Brahmo Samaj, and 
thus attracts the more educated classes, though the experience of the past 
shows that the masses are also attracted by this form of belief. Moreover, 
the fact that the belief in an inspired scripture has been retained strongly 
appeals to the masses ofthe people who a:e unable to find moral sustenance 
in the philosophy or eclectic principles of the old school of Brahmo Samajis, 
As might have been expected the prog ess has been considerably greater in 
the western districts of the provinces, where the followers of Nanak, who 
preached against idol worship, are most numerous. 1 am, however, unable to 
see in its history or principles any warrant for the belief held by many mis- 
sionaries that the Aryas will end by becoming Christian. Such a belief starts 
out with the assumption that Hinduism is a moribund faith, an assumption 
which was strongly contested by Sir A. C. Lyall.* It further seems to ignore 
the fundamental difference between the attitude of East and West towards 
philosophy, which is often considered by Christians as an intellectual study 
of no great importance, as far as religion is concerned, but which in India is 
a very vital part of religion. The faith of the Arya Samaj appeals strongly 
to the intellectual Hindu by its adherence to the philosophy and cosmogony 
which are familiar to him, and by its maintenance of the inspired nature of the 
Vedas, while even its position with regards to pantheism and idol-worship is 
not unfamiliar. Further, while the attitude of the orthodox Hindu towards 
Christianity is for the most part one of indifference probably based on a 
supreme belief in the superiority of his own faith, and the impossibility of 
Christianity supplanting it, the Arya Samaj has taken up an attitude of active 
hostility, and directs special efforts towards the reconversion of persons who 
have embraced Christianity or Islam. For these reasons the Arya Samaj 
appears to me to contain the elements of a certain success as a religious 
, movement, but at the same time its tenets will require purging as education 
increases In his endeavours to prove that the Vedas were monotheistic, Daya- 
3 nand Saraswati has completely denied the accuracy of the translations of these 
E made by European seholars, and rejects the commenta y of Sayana, whose 
erpretations are approved both by Europeans and the majority of Hindus. 
: w is that all terms in the Vedas are derivative (yaugika) and never 
e names of definite concrete objects (rurhi). An example of the 
of these terms is given by the word ashwa. The ordinary meaning 
orse, but the Aryas say that it is connected with a root ash 
etrate or to go quickly, and can thus mean not only a horse 
ves quickly Such as heat or electi icity, Further, it 18 
rect interpretation of these terms is not possible 
at ainable through the practice of yoga. Such an 
hen the assertion that the Vedas contain the ge. 
es, First s, 1899 Ed., pp. 181 et seq. 
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of all modern knowledge including physical science. I quote below in parallel 
columns the translations of the first mantras of the 162 Sukta of the Rigveda 
by Professor Max Müller and the late Pandit Guru Latt, M. A. :— 


* Pandit Guru Datt— We shall describe Professor Max  Müller.—* May Mitra, 
the power generating virtues of the energetic | Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, the lord of 
horses endowed with brilliant properties (or | the Ribhus, and the Maruts not rebuke us 
the virtues of the vigorous force of heat) | 


because we shall proclaim at the sacrifice, the 
which learned or scientific men can evoke to 


virtues of the swift horse sprung from the 
work, for purposes of appliances. Let not | gods. 
philanthropists, noble men, judges, learned 


men, rulers, wise men, and practical mechanics 
ever disregard these properties. 


Here the plain description of a horse sacrifice is interpreted as a lecture 
on the properties of heat or electricity, and the words interpreted as the names 
of gods are said to be descriptive of classes of persons. Similar claims for the 
mystical representation of all modern knowledge in sacred books are not un- 
known both to Christianity and Islam, and it is certain that such translations 
as these, which are held to be imaginary by everybody but the Aryas, cannot be 
maintained. With their disappearance will also vanish the foolish arguments 
by which it is attempted to explain the inability of European students to accept 
the chronology of the East. The Arya Samajis believe that this is due to 
the fact that Christians are bound by the Bible to believe that the world was 
created only six thousand years ago, a view which however correct a hundred 
years ago, cannot be advanced at present by anyone who is not wholly ignor- 
ant of, or wilfully blind to, the progress of thought in Europe during the last 
fifty years. In the gurukul, described above, ancient history is to be especi- 
ally studied with the object of refuting European writers. 
88. The Arya Samaj as a political institution.—A chai ge 
has been brought against the members of the Arya Samaj that the move- 
ment is chiefly a political one, and that its objects are of a doubtful character. 
The foundation of this charge appears to rest on the fact that Dayanand 
Saraswati was a firm supporter of the agitation for the protection of kine and 
wrote a book Gokaruna Nidhi in support of the movement, and it has 
been confirmed by the open hostility shown to Christianity, and. also by the c 
orthodox Hindus. The Mahant of one of the most celebrated Hindu temples 
in Western India told me a few years ago that the Aryas were the most 
n India. The book mentioned above had undoubtedly 
ng the agitation which led to the deplorable occur- 
ears of the last decade. It must, however, be remem- | 
sacred animal to -the Aryas, and Dayanand dE 


Saraswati's book is based on the principle that the killing 7 S 3 
economie error and objectionable on that account. 1 E h n E 
action in writing 1t was founded, not so much on the desire tos = > > op 
against the existing state of things as on the "m to Om m 
Hindus who had recently pronounced very strongly n B He à 
This view is confirmed by the tenth article of the iun aith w : 
enera] sociol well-being of our rece he (sc., the 
nd not allow his individuality to interfere, but 
have his own way.” : Eun 
91 
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Such an indefinite rule certainly gives great license, and individua] 
members of the Arya Samaj took the fullest advantage of it by Suppo: tin 
the Gaurakshani Sabha in these and other provinces. The points I wish to lay 
stress on are that this agitation was originally supported by them to Show 
that their religious doctrines did not forbid them to sympathise with one عن‎ 
ihe strongest religious feelings of the Hindus, and that this single instance 
is not sutticient to warrant the assertion that the time and money they Spend 
in the propaganda of a purely religious and social nature are a blind, and that 
they are really more intent on political agitation. Such an assertion is pro. 
bably based on a failure to diseriminate between the Arya as professing و‎ 
reformed religion, and the Arya apart from his religious views. While the 
movement has attracted some men of real education, many of its adherents 
belong to the imperfectly educated middle classes, who have a smattering of 
English education and are far from assimilating it, but who, whatever their 
religious views, delight in frothy political talk, much of which they do not 
understand themselves. The mental attitude towards Western ideas of such 
men may be illustrated by the views one of them expressed to me on the 
question of sanitation. I had asked him whether any caste was so low that 
its members would not be accepted as Aryas, and he replied that Bhangis 
would be objected to as their occupation was so filthy. On my objecting that 
their work must be done by somebody he said that this was me:ely the fault 
of the pardah system which made it necessary to have latrines for women : 
if pardah were abolished women could go into the fields for purposes of nature 
asmendo. The objection that such an arrangement was hardly sanitary, 

was met by the astounding statement that the pig in ancient days performed 
all seavengirg so completely that nothing more was required. That Aryas 
are also would-be politicians is true, but that they are so because they are 
Aryas is a proposition in the highest degree doubtful. Lastly in their 
opposition to Christianity they go no further than they do in their opposition 


7 to Hinduism, and the latter is sufficient to account for the view taken by 
the orthodox Hindus. If they have any secular aims at present other than 
i | the social reforms already described, it seems extraordinary these have 
1 : not been brought to light. 

$ A 89. Islam.—As in the case of Hinduism, so in the case of Islam 


we find the actual belief of the Ordinary man diverging considerably from the 
standard of the religion, and his practice varies still more. A distingui shing 
feature of the two beliefs is well illustrated by the term applied to its followers 
by the latter, viz., kitabî or having a book. If an illiterate Hindu is asked 0 
quote the authority for a moral ruling and replies the Shastras forbid it, he 
probably has no elear idea whether he means a single book or the whole body 
of Sanskrit sacred lite:ature. "To the Masalman of every condition however 
the Qoran bears a definite meaning and is the ultimate source of all inspired 
E. uc ^ though there may be disagreement about the authority ° 

other writings to which some classes may attribute almost equal validity: 


oc In itself tends towards a uniformity in essential beliefs in Islam 


YA ةر‎ in Hinduism, and there are few Muhammadans, however 
iu Qu E who cannot repeat the creed: “There is no C? 
an uhammad is his Dese Endo ae understand am 
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AAA 
believe this literally. Islam prescribes the performance of certain duties x 
apart from the moral law, which briefly include (i) prayer (2) daily, (5) od Ex 
certain festivals, (ii) fasts, especially during the month of Ramzan, (iii) 
the giving of alms by those who can afford it, (iv) the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
In regard to prayer the ignorance of the ordinary man is a stumbling-block, 
but there are few who do not repeat the creed on rising, and hardly a Masal- 
man will be found absent from prayers on the 1d-ul-fitr and the Id-uz-zoha. 
The obligatory five prayers a day and the prayer on Friday morning in the 
mosque are not performed by the great majority of the masses, but ignorance 
cf the words to be used is accountable for this to a certain extent. Even in 
the Idgah on the two occasions mentioned the majority of these present are 
unable to do more than imitate the movements of their better informed 
neighbours. The observance of the fast during Ramzan is probably stricter 
amongst the masses than amongst the higher classes excepting those individ- 
uals who are exceptionally pious and orthodox. In the giving of alms the 
Masalman is in no way behind the Hindu, and in fact a fixed proportion of 
savings over a certain amount is prescribed, and in many cases is actually 
distributed to the poor. A practice which was formerly much commoner than 
at present in all classes of the community still exists, by which a woman with 
a newly-born child will take a poor man’s motherless infant and suckle it for 
charity. The opportunity of making a pilgrimage to Mecca or to Kerbela 
does not come to the ordinary man as a rule, In regard to morality the average 
Masalman has much the same standard as the average Hindu or the average 3 
A very good idea of the censure attaching to partieular acts in all 8 
y the tabular statement at the end of this 
chapter prepared by a Muhammadan, though as pointed out by him, the fact 
that certain actions are considered more lightly than they should be does not 
at those actions aze common. The table shows that the 
mned by all classes are the eating of pork, the smoking 
um (madak and chandu), perjury in respect of an oath 
taken on the Qoran in a mosque, incest, adultery and open immorality. Such 
offences as theft, murder and the like are of course not included as they are 
universally reprobated. An instance of the different way in which ordinary 
lying and lying after taking a solemn oath on the Qoran are regarded was 
mentioned to me by a police officer whose knowledge of native cee 
exceptionally close. A Muhammadan Inspector of Paie YA successful y 
worked out a very difficult case of dacoity and had recovered a large amount 


of property. The Inspector explained that an accomplice had = oint 
` out where the property was if the Inspector would promos we Tg 
action and would arrest nobody. He promised accordingly, bu 
sufficient, and he was asked to take an oath on the Qoran s 
this, and holding the bookin his hand wrapped as usual in a wi 


took the oath, and as soon as be had received the 
whole gang. My informant asked him a he Ta 
and his reply was “Are! Sahib. 
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into two kinds according as they are against God only, such as neglecting 
prayer, or against man also, such as theft, murder, de, In regard to the 
latter a belief is strongly held by the mass of the people that if the sinner is 
forgiven by the person sinned against that particular sin will not tell very 
strongly in the day of judgment. Such offences are evidently considered to be 
much of the same nature as offonces classed by the oriminal law as compound. 
able, in which the court has no option but to acquit, if the complainant and 
the accused wish the case to be compounded. A Muhammadan servant when 
leaving employment will generally ask his master to forgive anything he 
may have said or done wrong, and this is not an empty form, but done with a 
view to the last judgment. The future life in the opinion of Masalmans is 
eternal, and the soul preserves its individuality, for the pantheistic doctrines 
of the Sufis have not received much acceptance in this country. If a man has 
done evil on earth that must be expiated in the other world, but hell is not 
eternal, and when the soul has been purged, it passes to paradise, which is 
usually described as a place where material happiness will be enjoyed. Sa 
far as already described, the beliefs and practices of the ordinary Masalman 
are not in positive conflict with the ideal standards ofthe religion, though 
they may fall short of them. We have seen in the case of Hinduism that 
the belief in one Supreme God in whom are vested all ultimate powers is not 
incompatible with the belief in Supernatural Beings who exercise considerable 
influence over worldly affairs, and whose influence may be obtained or averted 
by certain ceremonies. Similarly in the case of Islam while the masses have, 
on the whole, a clearer idea of the unity and omnipotence of God than the 
ordinary Hindu has, they also have a firm belief in the value of offerings at 
certain holy places for obtaining temporal blessings. Thus the shrine of Saiyad 

Salar at Bahraich is resorted to both by Hindus and Masalmans if a wife is 
childless, or if family quarrels cannot be composed. Diseases may be cured 
by a visit to the shrine of Shaikh Saddo at Amroha in Moradabad, while for 
help in legal difficulties Shah Mina’s dargah at Lucknow is renowned. Each 
of these has its appropriate offering, a, long embroidered flag for the first, a 
cock for the second and a piece of cloth for the third. Other celebrated 
shrines are those of Bahauddin. Madar Shah at Makkanpur in the Cawnpore 
district and of Ala-uddin Sabir at Piran Kaliar in Saháranpur. The better 

educated Muhammadans also believe to a large extent in the efficacy of 
pilgrimages to these sacred places ; but while in their case the spiritual aspect 
is clearly regarded, in the case of the masses the object in view is not spiritual 
benefit but material gain. In times of pestilence it is common for the better 
Ciasses to collect money and flour for distribution to the poor and to call out the 
2 at night from the roof of a house, and. to paste texts from the Qoran on 

oor-posts, while in the case of drought it is usual to assemble for special 
prayers in the Idgah. Even the better educated Muhammadans however prays 
in time of trouble, to Khwaja Abdul Qadir Jilani of Baghdad, or Shaikh Muin- 
ud-din Chishti of Ajmer. Another ceremony which is believed to be effica- 
2 1$ to pay a Maulvi to read the Maulud Sharif or account of the birth 
g the Prophet which is recited. in Arabic and explained in Urdu to the 
persons assembled, With 


$ the Shias this is replaced by a Majlis at which the 
deaths of Hasan and Husain are explained, 
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90. Affinities with Hinduism.—The practice of making pilgrim- 

ages to the shrines of celebrated holy saints for worldly purposes is not 
peculiar to the popular religion of Islam in India, for Dr. Stein has noted in his 
preliminary account of explorations in Turkestan that the celebrated Muham- 
madan shrines there are generally situated on or near ancient Buddhist sites. 
Similarly with Hinduism itself it is extremely probable that the sacredness of 
many of the sites which areconsidered especially holy, dates from a period before 
the establishment of Hinduism. The practice referred to above may thus more 
properly be considered as an imperfect appreciation of the real teaching of 


Islam on the part of Indian Muslims, the majority of whom in these provinces 
are probably descended from converts from Hinduism, than as a positive corrup- 
tion of the teaching. In the ease of persons who have themselves, or whose 
ancestors have been eonverted recently from Hinduism and iu the case of 
Muhammadan Rajputs a considerable number of social customs connected with 
religion are maintained. For example horoscopes are prepared, and consulted at 
the time of marriages, the prohibitions on marriage between relatives follow the 
stricter Hindu rules, after the nikah ceremony a Pandit confirms the marriage 
according to Hindu eustoms and a Pandit is also consulted when children are 
named. The Hindu sentiments as to impurity on the occasion of a death are 
closely followed in most eases and for two days no food is cooked in the house, 
relation or friends living in a separate house bringing in the necessary supplies. 
A. suit of clothes is made and presented to a maulvi, and a lamp is kept lighted 
for forty days after death. There are however cases where the positive rules 
of Islam have been distinctly modified by contact with Hinduism. The Shab 
Barat is a festival on which gifts are made to the poor in the name of God, the 
s and all their relations and descendants, on the 14th night of the 
month Sha’ban. The idea connected with this has been extended by Indian 3 
Masalmans, who consider that the ceremony confers direct spiritual benefit 
ased members of the family performing it. In some cases it is even 

believed that if this ceremony is not performed all members of the family who 

have died during the previous year will be refused admittance to Paradise, 

or will suffer otherwise. While the re-marriage of widows is theoretically E 
allowed, publie opinion is distinctly against it, and although the advice > 

Mr. Weller, Senior, to his son probably espresses a very widely spread feeling, 
i seems likely that in India the direct prohibition of Hinduism has had E 
stronger influence on Muhammadans. In other social customs also, Such as 
endogamy, smoking, eating and drinking the influence of Ene is se 
clearly shown. A Muhammadan witness ina oriminal i a n 
had been severely injured almost fainted while giving his evi E ae * 
water was sent for he refused to drink it from @ 3 ee e ad š 
defiled by the lips of an unbeliever. The late Sir E > us En ae 
E | days he was severely attacked for saying that he 

me that ya his y us lT aS long as forbidden articles of food y 
upon unn YA 1 t d Muhammadans no longer p 
used, and though the better educate 

strictness there are stil ; FUE 
WA These practicos are im Si 
purely Muhammadan country: like Saree y 
my fingers) from the same dish 5 md 


prophet 


on dece 


AA DIA 


| 
| 
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: mall eee ye yi s i wa a 

round, and where a cigar lighted by me has been passed round and smoke d 

by others. 


91. Sectarian divisions.—The two principal sects of Muham. 


madans in the provinces are Sunnis (6,430,766) and Shias (183,208), the former 


being the most numerous. Next in order come the sweepers 64,299 of 
whom have returned the cult of Lalbegi in spite of their profession of Islam. 
]f we take 1,000 Masalmans 956 are Sunnis, 
27 are Shias and 10 are worshippers of Lalbegi, 
and one is a Wahabi. As many as 8,969 out of the total of 6,731,034 
Masalmans were unable to state what their sect was, and 36,443 more who 
were also ignorant of their sect, returned the name of a Muhammadan saint, 
Of the differences between Sunnis and Shias the most striking is that the latter 
refused to acknowledge Umr, Usman and Abu Bakr as successors to the 
Prophet, and their excitement at the time of Muharram occasionally gives 
vent to this feeling by uttering abuse (technically ealled tabarra). Strictly 
speaking the Muharram ceremonies which inelude the earrying of paper 
and lath models of the tombs of Hasan and Husain in procession and 
mourning for the death of these should only be performed by Shias, but 
Sunnis of the lower classes commonly join in them. At prayer the Sunni 
folds his hands in front of him, while the Shia lets his fall by his sides. The 

substitution of a majlis by the Shias in place of the Maulud Sharif read by 

the Sunnis has already been referred to. The Shias as a rule are less given 

to pilgrimages to the shrines of saints in this country than the Sunnis, and 

prefer to offer prayers at places where there are imitation of the tombs of 
Hasan.and Husain. Similarly their chief place of pilgrimage is Kerbala 

where those two martyrs are buried ; the shrine of Imam Raza at Mashhod 

is not popularly known, chiefly because of its difficulty of access. Taken as & 

whole the Shias are probably better educated than the Sunnis because the 

latter sectis the more numerous, and difference from it involves some know- 

ledge of principles beyond those held by the masses. 


It has been laid down by some Muhammadan divines, though 1 know 
of no authority in the Qoran for the assertion, that it is permissible to lie to 
save from death a person one knows to be innocent. By Shia writers this 
doctrine has been extended still further to allow lying to save oneself from 
personal disgrace, or even for worldly gain, and the doctrine is called id gia 
which literally means “ fear of God,” or “piety,” and has then got the 
secondary meaning of “ caution," “ pious fraud " or “ subterfuge. ” 


92. Ahmadiya Sect.—Nine hundred and thirty-one persons Te- 
turned their sect as Ahmadiya the name given to a recent movement set on foot 
by Ghulam Ahmad, the Mulla of Qadian in the Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab. In a manifesto issued by him in November 1900 he explained his posi- 
tion as follows. Two main religious systems exist recognizing the same God ; 
One was established by Moses and completed by Jesus Christ, and the other was 
stablished by Muhammad and is to be completed by Ghulám Ahmad. This 
therefore claims to be considered as Jesus Christ was, but neither admits 
USE Cx Divine Incarnation nor elaims a divine origin for himself. 
ies are traced between Christ and Ghulám Ahmad, (1) the Moseie 


Provincial Table VI. 
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system ended with a prophet who appeared fourteen centuries after Moses 
while the present is the fourteenth century after Muhammad (2) the E dm 
١ given of Christ's birth is interpreted as meaning that he epe an Lm 
1 on the father's side, while Ghulam Ahmad is ee descended cea the Pro he's 3 
; family, (3) Christ came to give peace on earth, and Ghulam Re is 
strongly opposed to Jihad or religious war, and (4), Christ was born uh 
an alien rule (that of the Romans), while Ghulam Ahmad was also born 
under a non-Islamie rule (that of the English). Apart from the claim 
explained above there is not much to distinguish the new prophet and his 
followers from orthodox Sunnis as far as actual practices go. He sets u a 
claim for the Qoran as the repository of all knowledge, much P the por 
do forthe Vedas. For example he declares that US resurrection 1s near 
and interprets the signs described in the Qoran as follows: Rivers are being 
dried up by canals ; female camels with young are despised because people 
can now travel faster in trains than on camels ; the soul has been rejoined 
to the body by the telegraph. While discouraging actual religious war the 
Mulla is said preach strongly against Christianity, Hinduism, and Shi'ism 
and the movement for English education the centre of which is the Aligarh 


College. 

93. Present Tendencies.— While in the case of Hinduism the 
spread of education has principally shown itself à 
inan attempt by the Brahmins to retain their spiritual influence which 3 
they feel is slipping away from them, (though more enlightened movements PY 
can also be traced), the efforts of the more ‘enlightened Muhammadans E. 
are being directed towards a genuine deepening of religious life. In cities = 
almost every mosque has its school where boys are taught the rudiments of za 
their faith, and the smaller villages in rural tracts are regularly visited by S5 
itinerant Maulvis. The propaganda is facilitated by the circulation of small 
cheap religious books which give the ordinary prayers in use in Arabic, with 
an explanation of the meaning, and directions for repeating them, in fairly 

as been translated into Urdu, 


simple Urdu. The whole of the Qoran also h 
and although the translation cannot be said to have become really popular, yet 


there is little doubt that it will lead to a fuller knowledge by Muhammadans 
in general of the principles of their faith. Amongst the higher classes there 
are two distinct movements noticeable in the provinces. The college founded 
by the. late Sir Saiyad Abmad Khan at Aligarh has had an influence 


extending far beyond the mere outturn of & certain number of educated 
a youths every year. Tt stands in India for the progressive party m Islam, 
| which is opposed t and while admitting the many excellences of 
Arabie literature, ufficient for modern requirements. 
As was only to be expected, speci 


excited considerable opposition, 
as unorthodox. His party has a 
an epithet derived from the name 8 l 
from which were frequently translated and jut 
Within the last ten years a new 
jety of the learn 


revival consequent on the 
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a 
its aims, and though it does not altogether reject modern teachings anq 
ideas, it wishes to see a revival of Arabic learning. Another object advocated 
by its adherents is a more friendly spirit between members of different sects, 
and it specially aims at keeping Sunnis and Shias on good terms, according 
to some authorities even attempting to obliterate all sectarian differences, 
though this has been denied. 


94. The future of Christianity is a question of some importance apart 
from its spiritual aspect, and it may be useful to briefly point out some of the 
reasons why its acceptance is slow. It is sometimes urged, both by mission- 
aries, and others that one of the chief obstacles is the ordinary life of Europeans 
themselves which falls short of the standard of Christianity. The argument 
may have some force, but does not appear to me to touch the main issues, as 
E obviously the fact that adherents to any religion do not fully come up to its 
; standard is not a proof of the defects of that religion, unless it is agreed that 
its standards are impossibly high, which is not the case here. As between 
Islam and Christianity the question is chiefly one of conflict of authority 
between the Bible and Qoran, and depends to a large extent on the acceptance 
of historical evidences, and the belief in the divinity of Christ or the 
ss inspiration of Muhammad. In the case of Hindus three distinct classes of 
society must be considered separately. The educated Hindu when he considers 
religious questions refuses to separate theology from philosophy, and 
demands what shall appear to him a reasonable cosmogony. It has been shown 
in dealing with Hinduism that its prevailing tendency is pantheistic, and 
although for at least two thousand years sects have, constantly been forming 
which asserted the duality of God and Spirit, there has always been a tendency 
to relapse into pantheism, and to regard the present world as an illusion 
produced by Maya. The average Christian however gets on with very little 
Philosophy, and regards that as a rule as more speculative than essential to 
his religious beliefs. The methods of thought which a man has been brought 
up to regard, inevitably affect the conclusions at which he arrives, and it 
appears to me that this forms one of the principal reasons why to the majority 
of educated Hindus the idea of accepting Christianity is incredible. To take 
a single concrete example, the ordinary educated Hindu laughs at the belief 
that God created the universe out of nothing. 6 may believe in a creation, 
E but he also postulates the necessity for both a material cause, matter, and an 
flicient cause, the Creator. Where his belief is purely pantheistic, he also 
zard for historical evidences. A further difficulty on a fundamental 
ı18 caused by the belief in transmigration, which is based on the idea 
a man must work out his own salvation and thus conflicts entirely with 
elief in a Divine atonement. It is this inability or unwillingness to think 
ide those which he has been accustomed to regard as existing 
f the world that caused movements like the sect of Kabir 

Hindus and Masalmans. Coming next tothe higher — 
Hindus, whether educated or not, the dread of social — | 
ul obstacle. The convert is cut off from — — 
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A A 


spirit in the western sense of these words, there has undoubtedly arisen in the 
last few years a similar feeling in which religion takes the place of country or 
race, Its results are manifest in the orthodox Dharm Sabhas, in the various 
caste Sabhas, and especially in the Arya Samaj, but a further contrast between 
it and Western ideas may be traced in its tendency to model reform on the 
traditions of the past rather than on present day conditions. For the majority 
of these classes of Hindus, excluding individuals who are educated or have 
imbibed clearer ideas of the teachings of Hinduism, the difficulty of belief in 
Christianity is not so great as might be imagined. They are principally 
monotheistic, though they believe in a multitude of lesser godlings, and in the 
efficiency of certain rites and ceremonies, but the success of the Arya Samaj 
amongst these very classes has shown that it is possible to get rid of these, at 
any rate, nominally. With the very lowest classes neither philosophic doubts 
nor social disabilities have much weight, and the results of the Methodist 
Mission show that if a high standard is not insisted on converts are easy to 
obtain. In the early days of Christian Missions it was almost a necessity that 
the Missions should provide the means of subsistence for their converts, and 
the result of this is still felt as a hindrance in mission work, and the charge 
is freely made that converts change their religion for material gain. Such a 
charge cannot be maintained now when numbers have increased so enormously, 
while the expenditure of this mission shows a lower rate per head than that of 
any mission in these provinces. It is, however, obvious that where conversion 
has been so easy relapses are likely to occur, and there is in fact a wide difference 
between the statisties of this mission which show between 80,000 and 90,000 
members including probationers, instead of 50,000 as recorded in the census. 
Through the kindness of Dr. T. J. Scott, Principal of the Bareilly 
Theological College, some statistics of the progress of the Methodist Mission 
will be found at the end of this chapter. It will be seen from these that the 
number of converts was increasing so rapidly that instructions had to be issued 
to the native pastors to use more discretion in baptising people, and the differ- 
ence between the number of members at the elose of any year and the sum 
of the baptisms in that year and the number of members at the close of the 
preceding year, shows t mber disappear or are struck oif. 


hata considerable nu 
Care was taken to obtain as correct a record as possible of Christian sects by 
ith heads of missions to obtain nativ 


e Christians as enumerators 

and to supply slips of paper with the name of the sect written 
Tt has been said recently that some enumerators Es 
no such complaints reached me at the 


-d native Christians, but 
ee think that such a refusal, though 


i sus, and I am inclined to 
a eee + account for the difference. From 


1 does no 
isolated cases may have occurred, 
enquiries made it appears that the customs hardest to change amongst these 


low caste converts are their old ceremonies at bith, marriage ee a a 
belief in spirits, and the loathing at contact with d 0 + stil pee 
their old occupation. From one district it was eS | ae 
shrines of the Lalguru are still resorted to in E Lee d d 
seem that these numerous conversions somewhat d = e 
Eastern Bengal to Islam, with the rer m E jer care 
instruct and look after the spiritual Rue f the co 


arranging W 
where possible, 
in vernacular in other cases. 
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1 te a serious problem for the future. Aslong as the number of converts 
` ina mission does not exceed what can be looked after by the more highly 
3 ted and responsible pastors no changes in doctrine are to be expected, 
but if conversions increase, and especially if the higher castes and more 
educated Hindus are attracted, there seems a likelihood that the dogmas عن‎ 
"Western Christianity will undergo some modifications and India will present 
varieties of belief parallel to the so-called heresies of the first few centuries عن‎ 


our era. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1.—General distribution of population by religion. 
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3 xm 
ercentage of variation {ge 
1901. 1891. 1881. Jucrease (-+) or 


decrease (—). 


Religion. 8 
Number. Hee Number. Coie Number. ton pas 100110 ISG fo Me 
10,000. 10,000. oog, | 1901 1891. 
1. 2! 33 4, 5. 6. 7 8. 9. 10. 5 E 
Hindus +» [40,691,818 | 8,532 40,380,168 | 8,609 [38,053,394 | 8,627 | -+77 4611 +69 
Masalmans ... | 6,731,034 | 1,412 | 6,346,651 | 1,353 | 5,922,886 | 1,343 | +8:06 +715 | +1366 E 
Jains "E 84,40: 17 84,601 18| 79,957 18| —23 +581 +568 ; 
Christians (all | 102,469 22 58,441 13 47,664 11| 475 +22:61 +115 
Peai e| 28410 6| 27995 6 | 26,683 6| +14 +481 | +722 
Eurasians  .. 5,218 1 7,040 2 7,726 2 | —32:96 —88 | —3246 
Nativo Chris- 68,841 15 23,406 5| 13255 8 |+197:9 +8411 | +4191 5 
Rr zm 65,282 14 | 22,53 b En ... 119602 ax c EE 
S Sikhs, vee 15,819 3 11,343 2 3,644 1 | +3508 4211-26 | 432045 À 
1 Buddhists ... 788 1 1,387 3 103| .. |—494 | +1246:601| 466504 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11.—Distribution of Christians by Race and Denomination. 
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Enrasian. 


Denomination. 


Males. |Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. |Females. 
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3,619 3,470 | 28,118 27,993 +125 


Anglican Communion ,,, 
Armenian s m 
Baptist m 
Calvinist on v 
Congregationalist Pests 
Greek 0 YA 
Indefinite beliefs 


Lutheran and allied deno- 
minations. 
Methodist s oo 


Minor denominations 
Presbyterian e. 
Quaker t. w 
Roman Catholic e 


` Salvationisb ... 
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—Distribution of Religions by Natural Divisions and Distr; 0 
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Hindus, 


Central India Plateau ... 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


N.-W. P. and Oudh. 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 


Indo-Gangetio Plain, 


Sub-Himalaya, East ... 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


ri (Himalaya, West) 
pur (Sub-Himalaya, 


District. 


Himalaya, West. 


Dehra Din... 


Naini Tal ee 


Almora s» 


Garhwál ... 
Sub-Himolays, West 


Saháranpur .. 
Bareilly «e 
Bijnor x 
Pilibhit ys 
Kheri 


Muzaffarnagar 


Meernt see 
Bulandshahr 

Aligarh ES 
Muttra aD 


Agra m 
Farukhabad ` 
Mainpuri ... 
Etáwah 

Etah En 
Bndaup — .. 
Moradabad ... 
Shábjabánpur 


Central. 
Cawnpore ... 
Fatehpur ... 


;| Allahabad ... 


Lucknow ... 
Unao A 
Rae Bareli ... 
Sitapur 3 
Hardoi Te 
Fyzabad ne 
Sultánpur +... 
Purtábgarh... 
Bara Banki... 


Bánda Qm 
.Hamírpur ... 
Jhansi b. 
Jalaun 

East Satpuras 


Mirzapur ... 


Gorakhpur ... 
Basti c 
Gonda Gi 
Bahraich ... 


Azamgarh ... 


Native States. 


est). 
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Number of Native Chris- 


1881. 


Variation. | Arjas. | Variation, 
1 Fr -H 
1891-1901. 1881-1891. | 1881-1901} 1901. | 1891. (1891-1201, 
6. | 7. 8. 9. O TD 
5 - | | 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Distribution of Native Christians and Aryas by Districts. 


El 
2 District. 
E 
E] 
A 
1. 2. 
N.-W. P. and 
Oudh. 
Himalaya, West, 
l| Debra Dún 
2| Naini Tal WA 
3| Almora 
4' Garhwál 
Sub-Himalaya, 
West. 
5| Saháranpur .. 
6| Bareilly 
7| Bijnor 
g Pilibhít 
9| Kheri 
Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, Wess. 
30| Muzaffarnagar, 
11 Meerut ne 
32| Bulandshahr ... 
3| Aligarh 
34) Muttra 
15| Agra ves 
16| Farukhabad ... 
17| Maiupuri 
18| Ftáwah cn 
19| Etab T 
20| Budaun aa 
21| Moradabad ... 
22| Sháhjahánpur... 
Indo-Gangetic 
Pluin, Central. 
23| Cawnpore se 
24 Fatehpur ase 
E Allahabad +... 
36| Lucknow c 
37| Unao En 
38| Rae Bareli .. 
29) Sitapur oe 
30| Hardoi - 
31| Fyzabad E 
32| Sultánpur se 
33| Partábgarh u. 
34| Bara Banki ... 
Central India 
Plateau, 
35| Bánda on 
36| Hamirpur E 
37| Jhánsi cor 
38| Jalaun 0 
East Satpuras. 
39| Mirzapur e 
Sub-Himalays, 
East. 
40| Gorakhpur 
41| Basti ó 
42| Gonda ed 
43| Babraich ... 
Indo-Gangstic 
Plain, East. 
44| Benares .. 
45| Jaunpur T. 
46| Gházipur see 
47| Ballia ES 
AS| Azamgarh 
Native States. 


Tehri 
laya, West. 
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Sursiniary TABLE V.—Public conscience : how far below official creed in the case 
ae of Muhammadans. 


Public censure how far below Religious 


Strength 
0 censure among the 


censura 


Wrong acte. under Remarks, 
ae Ortho- | Upper |Ordinary English 
onsin dox. | classes | classes educated. : y 
creed. j 
AA و‎ ae y Re pem aera RO IO ITI A - 
eglecting pruyers En 100 99 40 60 10 
Nina fasts oo 100 99 |. 30 50 20 
Eating pork ii 100 100 100 100 99 
Using wine or spirits... 100 100 50 80 20 
Using opium om 100 70 60 20 100 
Smoking preparations of 
opium see . 100 100 80 80 100 
Receiving interest on lonns 100 99 20 60 5 
Paying interest on loans . . 100 60 YA A E 
Perjury when put to oath ; 
as prescribed by Law ... 100 95 90 10 100 


Perjury when put to oath 
on the Holy Koran in 


A mosque .« 5 100 100 100 100 | None will 
probabl y 
reduce 
himself 
to tliis 
Receiving of bribes by Gov- position 
ernment Servants = 100 90 80 20 
Offering of bribes to Gov- : 
A ernment Servants ET 100 50 50 5 95 
Incest coo e 100 100 100 100 100 
Adultery with the wife of 
another 6 i coo 100 100 80 90 95 
E Aux penly  ... 100 100 50 90 100 
Baar im | Half-Openly 100} 100 20 50 95 
Y- (With Secrecy 100 100 10 50 60 
Polygamy s. & bod 20 40 90 99 | *Severely punishable if restric- 
Divorce cs (co ce 30 99 90 100 tions laid against tt are dis- 


regarded — Divorce is com- 
monly looked upon as a besstly 
act. People are often married 
among their own relations. A 
wife who is divorced brings the 
greatest possible shame on alf 
her people who happen to be 
also the people of her husband. 
Both the parties therefore 
suffer, Heavy dower for the 
husband and the rare chance 
of the wife to get a good hus- 
band afterwards are other im- 
portant checks against divorce. 


N.B.—16 will bo quite misleading to infer from this statement that where public censure is less, the 


t is more in practice. 1 don't thiuk censure and practice are so closely connected with each 
other. Men practice a thing and condemn it before others and before themselves when they 
are alone. The above figures mny be thought mere guess work, but 1 think they are more 


or lers true and will give an idea how far certain act e 
tn : sare condemned by various classes while 
She religious censure for each of them is the same. d 


SUBSIDARY TABLE VI.— Te American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 


Total, Staff of workers, 


Foreign Workers; | Eurasian and Native; 
| Male and Female. Male and Female. 


4. 5. 


1,924 
1,911 
2,144 
2,111 


2,364 
2,345 
3,518 
2,713 
2,547 
2,640 


"m 5 no 
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Chapter IV.—AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 


A.—AGE. 


95. Value of the data.—The rules directed that the age complet- 
ed at the last birthday should be recorded, children under the age of one 
T "as E Ee Subsidiary Table I the unadjusted age returns 

, الك‎ wo main religions, Hindus and Masalmáns, are 
shown, from which the character of the errors made can be judged. With 
ages correctly stated there should be a gradual decrease in the numbers at 
successive age-periods, but the table shows considerable attraction for certain 
ages whieh may be grouped under various heads. The first group 1s that 
including ages of a complete number of decades which is noticeable through- 
out the series, the number of persons recorded as aged 30 and 40 being the 
largest. Next to this is the accumulation at the middle periods of the decades 

5, 15, GE, which is much diminished after the age of 45. Up to the age of 

32 the effect of the common quaternary scale in use in India is clearly 

marked, and its effects may perhaps be traced even later. To a smaller extent 

the second year after each decade is marked, owing to the colloquial method 

of stating ages, €. Y: bis báis, tis bátis, and generally speaking, ages repre- 
s are less favoured, except half way between the decades, 
than even numbers. There is no reason, with the exception of one circum- 
stance that will be referred to later, to suspect any wilful falsification of the 
as takes place in Europe amongst females. The inaccuracies 
are almost entirely due to the absolute ignorance prevailing amongst most 
natives as to their age. In the case of females there is a distinct tendency 
ages of those who are of a ma.riageable age, according to the 
but have not been married. The reason for this is 
gher castes a social disgrace for daughters not to 
f puberty, and members of the middle and lower 
ing in social position have borrowed the sentiment. The 
he statistics in two ways : it may lead to an under-state- 
12 and 20, or it may lead to their omis- 


sented by odd number: 
age record, such 


to mis-state the 
custom of the country, 
that it is considered in the hi 
be married before the age o 
` castes who are ris 
result may affect t 
ment of the ages of females between 
sion altogether. 


96. Adjustment of the age tables. 
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been transferred to odd ages. In the reports for 1881 and 1891 on the census 
in these Provinces, attempts were made to correct the age figures, which in. 
volved in 1891, the assumption that over a million and a quarter females were 
omitted from the enumeration. The assumption is arbitiary, and the percent. 
age of omissions taken in 1891 differed considerably from that of 1881, and it 
appears to me impossible to suppose that anything like five to six per cent, 
He of the total number of females escape enumeration. A rough check on the 
| number of infants under one year ofage can be obtained from the birth ang 
death statisties for the year 1900. We may take it that the children born 
during the year ran. the same risk of death as an equal number of children 
porn exactly at the middle of the year. But of the total deaths of children 
under one year about 68 per cent. occur, according to English experience, in 
ihe first six months. We thus get the following figures for the census of 
1901 as compared with those for 1891 : 


1900. 1890. 
Number of births 5 D 1,892,169 920,356 
*68 of deaths under one year S. es 809,116 142,463 
Probable survivors see mat 1,588,058 111,898 
Children under one according io the census ... 1,471,576 — 1,640,597 


Mr. Baillie considered that the results for 1891 were not much in excess of | 
the actual figures, allowing for omissions to report births, but the census of 
1901 shows a less number of children under one than the calculated number. 
In 1891 the deduced population agreed much more closely with the popula- 
tion according to the census than it does in the present census, but the figures 
shown above confirm the conclusion arrived at in the last chapter that the 
=e principal cause of difference between the deduced and actual population is 
not to be found in defects in the registration of vital statistics. The corre- 
spondence between the calculated and actual figures under the age of one 
becomes closer, if figures are taken from March 1st, 1900, to March 1st, 1901. 
In the two months of January and F ebruary births numbered 319,199 in 1900 
and 266,743 in 1901, so that the births during the calendar year 1900 
exceeded those in the year before the census by 52,456. The total deaths at 
all ages in the two months of 1900 were 195,575 and of 1901 were 175,733, 
a difference of 19,842. Deaths under one year of age form rather less than 
one-thid of the total, so that the number of deaths under one year was 
( ater by about 6,000 during the calendar year 1900 than during the year 
the census, The calculated number of children shown above should 
e be reduced by 52,456 and increased by 6,000x:68 and becomes 
as compared with 1,471,576 shown in the census tables. If we 
; births and deaths are correctly registered, and that the record of 
i is correct, the figures given above, taking the period from 
February 28th, 1901, would indicate that of the total 
nder one year 82 per cent. take place within the first SIX 
ed with 68 per cent. in England. When we consider 
1 e ten years 1891-1900 the number of deaths: 
ths has been nearly 230, while 12 
142, this proportion may well ? 
e the first age-period W 
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correctly stated (an opinion which conflicts with the supposition that vital 
statistics at all approached accuracy), considered that the next age-period, 1-2 
lost in numbers to the period 2—3 owing to the tendency to state the current 
year of age instead of the completed year, and that each period up to about 0 
lost an equal amount. Iam unable to check the calculation of the loss in the 
period 1— 2, but assuming it to be correct, there seems no more reason to take 
the loss in subsequent period at an equal amount, than to take it at a gradually 
increasing or decreasing amount. Mr. Baillie also attempted to estimate the 
special deficiency amongst females in the age-period 10—20, by taking the 
number of females enumerated in 1881 between the ages of 0—9 and ealeulat- 
ing the probable number of survivo:s from the life table constructed on the 
results of the census of 1891. His conclusion that there is the enormous 
deficiency of 910,000 females in this age-period alone is vitiated by the fact 
that for 1881 he took the number of females actually enumerated, and made 
no allowance for omissions, though in 1891 he assumes that in the age-period 
5—10 four per cent. of the actual number of females are omitted. 

Similar calculations require the use of a life-table, and the great differ- 
ence between the actual population and that calculated by the life table 


prepared on the results of 1891, show that the latter cannot be used for the 
period 1891—1901. The table for this period has not yet been prepared, and 
in its absence it appears useless to attempt any correction of the age periods. 
The preparation of a life table necessitates the adjustment of the age 
tables and the application to these of rates of mo.tality at different ages. : But 
the ordinary record of the latter is as incorrect as the record of age, and it has 
been the practice to substitute in the case of the early ages the record of 
mortality amongst the clans iu these Provinces suspected of infanticide, which 
is kept up with some degree of accuracy. It must however be pointed out that 
these clans cannot properly be considered as representative of the community. 
They are mostly portions of agricultural castes of the upper classes, and they 
reside chiefly in the western plain and western Sub-Himálayan tract. It 
st certain that they show for males (the figures for c de 
being used) a rate of mortality more favourable than is actually existing 
age i m bably explains the large 
amongst the general population, and this probably lated ba ME beds 
T i ; Mr. Baillie. 
jci - amongst as of a marriageable age, calculated by 
deficiency amongst females o g ; ecc ee 
y es should be used with caution 15 tha 
ee eee ee à p 380,000 in 1875, and over 330,000 in 
Plc bat r d me it rose to 92,000 in 1894 it had 
: T 3 ١ 
AWA oH Se eee le these circumstances ib appears 
| April 1st, 1901. Under tb 
Jalon AAA = tt + to correct them. 
i ‘cuss the figures without any 4 emp 
desirable to discuss 2 n 1881 to 1901.—1t has 
7 rison of the results irom | 
IA de which chiefly affected the popula- 
been shown that the years of the last decade w y 


tion were 1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897. In i. ae ése 
enormously high, and were high in DIE ae the decade were on the — 
and in 1897 very much lower. The last d P in 1898. The examina- ٠ 
whole favourable, and the births Ee AE Bs i 4 Table Y, mt 
tion of these figuresis much facilitated Ei d us the decade, and St 
showing the deaths at different age-periods dunas ea 


VI, page 128, showing the births es eel : 


is thus almo 


5 "NR 
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5—6 (1895), 4—5 (1896) and 3—4 (1897). The 

Page 124, II, 2—5. first two of these are included in the period 5—10, 
and this period and the two earlier single ages 4—5 and 3—4 show a distinctly 
lower proportion than in 1891. The age-periods 2—83 and 1—2 on the other 
hand contain a much higher proportion than in 1891, due to the more favour- 
able conditions of the years 1898, 1899 and 1900. The figures for infants under 
one year of age have alieady been referred to, and it has been shown that the 
figures for 1901 are much closer to the vital statistics than those of 1891. 14 
seems to me not improbable that the period under one gained in 1891 from the 
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E as far as children are concerned, are confined to the age-periods 6—7 (189 4) 


next period. In comparing theresults for these early ages in 1881 and 1901 
the different circumstances of the decades preceding each census must be consi. 
dered. In the earlier decade scarcity occurred in 1877-78, but it was followed 
by most virulent fever in 1879, while in the later decade the fever came first, 
and the excellence of the system of famine relief went far to reduce the usual 
effects of the annual outbreak on a population enfeebled by want. The fact 
that the calamity came nearer to 1881 is marked by the circumstance that 
while the figures for the whole period 0-5 agree closely in 1881 and 1901,the ' 
aN total of the first three is much higher in 1901 than in 1881, and of the ages 
3—4, 4—5 much lower. 
The early commencement of the series of bad years is marked by the 
fact that the proportion in the period 5—10 is much less in 1901 than 1881. 
The effects of the severe famine of 1868-69, and of the scarcity of 1877-78 
and the fever of 1879 ave still to be traced in the later age periods of the 
current census, the former in the low figures at the age 30 — 35, and the latter 
at 20-25. On the other hand, the unusual prosperity of the period 1881— 
1891 is reflected by the high proportion to the total population of the young 
E people Detween the ages of ten and twenty, at which ages the difference 
between the figures for 1891 and 1901 is most marked. The number of old 
persons (aged 60 and over) again tells the tale of severe famine. Subsi- 
diary Table V affords an opportunity of comparing the effects on mortality of 
prolonged fevers, and of scarcity, as exemplified in the years 1894 and 1897 : 
respectively. The populations at the commencement of those years were 
sufficiently nearly equal to justify a comparison between actual numbers, 
except in the age-periods under one year and from 1—5 where the higher 
gures in 1894 are partly explained by a higher birth-rate in 1893 and 1894 
than in 1896 and 1897. In the next two periods 5—10 and 10--15 16 will 
n that the death-rate ina famine year exceeds that in a fever yea 
th sexes. For periods from 15—40 fever is more deadly to females 
, and less deadly to males. From 40—60 famine claims more 
ms trom both sexes than fever, which again assumes the upper hand in 
last Stages of life, The effects on infant mortality are hard to gauge 
the pc lation exposed to risk in any year may be fairly taken 8 
E ths in that year and the preceding, the death-rate per 
C and in 1897 about 370, indicating that the enfeebled 
famine is passed on to the children born. 
. districts.—In Subsidiary Table VIII tbe 
icts, at the ages most affected by adverse 
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conditions, are contrasted. "They show clearly the effects of the four bad years 
in the different parts of the Provinces. Of the three prosperity districts 
Muzaffarnagar alone was affected by 1894 ; in the two western fever districts 
Bijnor suffered more from 1894 and 1895 than Pilibhít, while Pilibhít suffered 
more later, and lost more old people. In the four famine districts, Binda 
and Jalaun were the earliest to be affected seriously, but the effects have been 
most lasting in Jhansi, while Jalaun has prospered during the later years of 
the decade. The deficiency in old people is especially marked in these districts. 
In the three eastern fever districts it must be remembered that the proportion 
for males in the early periods are enhanced to a greater extent than fo: 
females owing to emigration, and the figures for the latter are a better guide 
than the former. In the case of Ballia and Gházipur the proportion of females 
aged 5—10 is less than the provincial figure, while for Azamgarh it is greater, 
but in the period 0-—3 all are in defect and Azamgarh most of all; Azamgarh 
has also a lower proportion of aged people than the provincial figure, which 
is however exceeded by the other two districts. 

99. Mean age.—The mean age of the population is shown in Subsi- 
diary Table II, but is an expression of little value. It fell between 1881 and 
1891, because the reproduction of the population was proceeding more rapidly 
than the death of the older members, and it has risen during the last decade 


from a contrary state of things. 

100, Ages in cities—The distribution by age of the population 
in the nineteen cities differs materially from that 
of the Provinces as a whole, and consequently 
still more from the distribution in rural areas. The characteristic features 
are the deficiency in the age-periods up to the age of twenty, except amongst 
females aged 15—20 and the excess at later periods. = 

101. Age by religion.—The two principal religions of the Prov- 
inces are Hinduism and Islam. Ch-istians include the two different classes 
of race, native and foreign, and the figures for these have not been tabulated 

inted out in Chapter ILL, that the Muham- 


separately. It has already been pol 
e had increased at a much greater rate than the Hindus, and the 


ace tables confirm the conclusions arrived at 

nup fece iio that this is due to a higher rate of repro-‏ ماقا ونا 
duction, and to inereased vitality rather than to conversions, In Wc‏ 
eriod shore in the table up to the age of 15, with the exception of the d s‏ 
pm 1—2, the proportion fo: Masalmáns is higher than for Hindus, an ^s e‏ 
ti z robably due to better enumeration of Hindus. The proportion‏ 7 
m = ones amongst Hindus from the ages of 15—50, wen e el‏ 
n - 1‏ 
pem in sem" of the Masalmáns. From 55—60 Hindus e we‏ 

slight advantage, but this is probably due as intheage I 410 Se 

o) 

ration of Masalmáns. AT 
Ld conditions applying to the Aryas bass ass Jes po 
Chapter ILL, where it was shown that ue ago EA 2 EC in the Ape 
> | increase. These conditions 2 : a 
than by a natural incre distribution which may be compared s with pc 
p, 124, III, 2, 3, 6 and 7.1 Hindus. The figures for Arya males are s 
then larger up to 60, 
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the two periods 40—45, 50— 55, in which the attraction of round numbers has 
probably caused an erroneous excess amongst Hindus. It must also be 
pointed out that the. defect in females aged 10—20 which has already been 
referred to isnot so marked amongst Masalmáns as in the case of Hindus, 
and is still less noticeable amongst Aryas. Muhammadans have not so 


a 


strong a motive for concealment as Hindus have, while Aryas not only profess 

to despise the motive which leads Hindus to conceal their young marriageable 

girls, or at any rate mis-state their ages, but also are more likely, from their 

better education, to state their ages correctly. Too much reliance cannot be 

placed on the latter reason however, as the irregularity of the series for Aryag 
- between the ages 0 and 5 shows. 


B.—Srx. 


102. Proportion of females to 1,000 males.—From the litera- 
ture on the subject it would appear that the temptation to physiologists and 
writers on statisties of population to frame new theories on the cireumstances 
determining the proportion of the sexes, is as strong as the traditional wish 
of the Englishman to go out and kill something, when he has nothing else to 
do. Before discussing a few ofthe principal theories, however, it will be 
convenient to point out what facts may appear relevant in the distribution 
ofthe sexes. From the map and Subsidiary Table X the areas in which the 
number of females is equal to, or greater than, the number of males are seen 
at once to consist of two well-defined tracts of country. One of these includes 
the district of Garhwal, and the Native State of Tehri, both situated in the 

western Himalayas. The other comprises the whole of the eastern plain,except 
the Benares district, Gorakhpur in the eastern Sub-Himálayas, Mirzapur, and 
four of the eastern districts in the central plain, viz., Allahabad, Rae Bareli, 
Sultánpur and Partábgarh. Further, if we consider the results of the last three 
enumerations, 1881, 1891, and 1901, the proportion of females to males has 
always been the highest in the Provinces in the same localities. Taking the 
whole Provinces, except the Himálayan districts, there is a gradual, almost a 
r egular, increase from north-west to south-east in both the Sub-Himálayan 
districts and the Indo-Gangetie plain. And this geographical variation is 
not confined to the Provinces, for the proportion for the Pan jáb on the census 
E. vi TUE 18 856, for these Provinces 937, and for Bengal 998. Excluding the 
3 districts of Dehra Dún and Naini Tal which are quite exceptional owing to 
the large number of immigrants, the lowest proportion of females is found in 4 
small compact group of districts in the western plain, viz., Mainpuri (8 37), Etá- 
842), Farukhabad (848), Etah (851), and Budaun (854), all of which but 

i: between the Ganges and the Jumna. Comparing the figures at each 
the last twenty years (those for 1872 being hardly reliable), the 
e has inereased from 925 to 930 and 937. In Bareilly, Farukh- 
Moradabad, Cawnpore, and Bara Banki alone, the propor io 
cadily decreased; in a few districts there was a decrease 


he statistics.— The first question is how far E E 
taken as accurately representing the proportion 
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of the sexes. It has been usual to assume extensive omissions of female 


infants and young children, and of old women and widows through carelessness 
and of females between the ages of 10 and 20 to conceal the failure to dag 
these. The increasing proportion of females at successive enumerations has 
similarly been ascribed to improvements in the record. If it be admitted that 
at each census there are fewer omissions than at the preceding, which will 
hardly be doubted, it remains to be shown whether the onan have been 
so great in the last three census years as to affect the proportions, materially. 
Taking first the omissions through carelessness we should exper to find an 
imerease in the proportion of female infants, females under 5, and females 
over sixty to males of the same ages. As a matter of fact the proportions per 
1,000 are :— 


0—1. 0—5. 60 and over. 


1891 976 1,020 1,194 
1901 967 999 1,165 


That is to say that in each of these age-periods the proportion has 
decreased instead of increasing. Taking the next three periods, we get the 


figures :— 2 
5—10. 105515: 1520. E 

1891 904 750 812 zA 

1901 912 801 829 PEA 

„all of which show an increase. If no other explanation of the increase in each E 


of these age-periods were available, i& would form a strong confirmation of 
the theory that there were large omissions at each census, which were 
gradually diminishing owing to better enumeration. On the other hand, 
there seems no reason a priori why this should be so. The motives leading 
+o concealment are certainly not growing less, and the opportunities for 
correct enumeration are no greater in this respect. There are however direct 
reasons which may be assigned as playing some part in the variations. In 
the first place, the seriation of the age returns is distinctly improving, which 
might be expected a priori from the gradual spread of education, and this 
tends to cause a more natural proportion inthem, Secondly, it can be shown 
that the variations in the vital statistics correspond to the variations in the age 
statistics. It was remarked in the famine report of these Provinces, published : 
in 1897, that women suffered less from famine than men. The E 
there suggested that this was due to their preparing the food, SN Uu 
able to secure a larger portion, hardly commends itself, for it is the u me 
‘custom for men to eat before the women, and the men ci the b. 
suffered in the famine would know too well how much que vaen m le 
themselves to be defrauded of what they considered their sh: 2 ue s 


little chance of showing itself when co 1 a 
pum gom If BONOS we take the pr ion of d 


Dieu page ie . females to 1,000 deaths of 1 
ten years, two facts stands out plainly. In ye 
ous, or when fever is most deadly, such = a 
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an, as a matter 
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men, but it certainly appears that parturition is a very important factor, the 
importance of which is inereased by the presence of severe fever. "These 
remarks are based on the proportions of mortality at all ages, but the figures 
at the three periods under discussion are also relevant. The proportions of 
deaths of females to 1,000 males at the early ages of life were :— 


Years. Age-period. 
0—1. 1—5. 0—5. 5-10. 10—15. 
1891—1895 0 508 996 934 77d 700 
1896—1900 ves 916 1015 952 195 717 


from which it appears that at these ages famine is more deadly to females 
than to males, exactly the reverse of the conclusion to be drawn from all ages, 

Tt remains to be shown how these figures are likely to affect the statistics 
under discussion. It is not possible to use vital statistics absolutely, and taking 
the recorded births in each year and the recorded deaths at different periods 
to deduce the number living at each period, but it has already been shown 
that the error when they are used comparatively is small. On considering 
the number of persons living in any quinquennial period or dying at ages 
included in a similar period, it is obvious that the number living or dying at 

any particular year of age is greatest at the first year of the period and 

gradually decreases. Now the population aged 5—10 in 1901 was born at some 
period between 1891 and 1896 and during this period the moitality amongst 
infants was much greater in the case of males than of females. The survivors 
in 1901 axe also affected by the mortality during 1896—1900 amongst ehildren 
aged 1—5 and 3—10 in which the proportion of deaths of females rose, but the 
nature of the mortality in the early years of life far outweighs variations later. 
Similarly the proportion of the survivors aged 10—15 and 15—20 at the time 
of taking the census is more affected by the greater preponderance of deaths of 
males in the early years of life, than by the inereased proportion of females in 
the later years. The circumstances of the decade as reflected in the vital statis- 
ties would therefore lead us to expect an increase in the proportion of females 
to males at these age-periods. There is one more circumstance affecting 
the question of inaccuracy which should be mentioned. In these Provinces the 
success of the enumeration depends chiefly on the patwáris or village account- 
ants, and yet these are much superior in the wes 
tern plain, where the deficiency is most marked, 
to those of Bundelkhand and the eastern plain where it is not so marked. 

104. Causes affecting a natural distribution.—The conclu- 
gions to be drawn from the discussion in the last paragraph are that the 
| circumstances of the last decade, and a slight improvement in the age record 
- haye affected the statistics more than any reduction there may have been 
iD the number of omissions between the ages of 5 and 20. There are 
_ two circumstances however which may affect the natural distribution that 
be found, viz., emigration and female infanticide. Sub- 
hows that the differenee between the proportions in the 
ains, which thay be taken as the extremes, is most 
ds 20—40, that is at the periods to which emigrants 
ve are to assume that emigration outside the Provinces 
Sed proportion of females to males in the eastern 
112 
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portions of it, we should effect to find that in those portions the proportion of 
females to males in the persons enumerated there, who were born in any 
portion of the Provinces, was greater than the proportion amongst the total 
population. As a matter of fact, in the eastern plain the reverse is the case: 
for while in the total population of this natural division there are 1,039 
females to 1,000 males, in that part of the population enumerated there 
that was born in some district of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
there are only 1,023 females to 1,000 males. It is true that this natural 
division draws a large number of females from Bengal, but if we take the 
Azamgarh district from which emigration has been considerable and in which 
there are few female emigrants from Bengal, the proportion is 1,020 for the 
total population and slightly less for the population born in these Provinces. 
The figures for emigration given in Chapter 11 also indicate that the 
difference between the number of male and female emigrants is not sufficient 
to account for anything like the divergence between the conditions of the east 
and west ofthe Provinces. For the proportion of male emigrants to females 
is equal in the case of the Panjab, and is about 5 to 2 in Assam and 2 to 1 in 
Bengal. The excess of male emigrants over females cannot have been more 
than three or four hundred thousand at the outside during the last ten years, 
but if the proportion of females to males in the eastern plain and eastern 

Sub-Himálayas differs from that in the western plain only because of emigra- 
tion, over a million more males than females must have emigrated. Again, if 
the figures for individual castes in the eastern districts are examined it will be 
seen that the excess of females is not confined to those castes which chiefly 
furnish emigrants. In the Ballia district, for example, the only castes, the 
members of which number over 1,000, in which there are more males than 2 
females are Basor, Bhangi and Kayastha. Lastly if the proportions of the = 
sexes at the age for emigration, viz., 20—40, be compared by religion, it will be 
seen that there are more females proportionately 

to males in the case of Masalmdns, amongst E 

whom emigration is nob so important as amongst Hindus. 

There is no indication from the statistics available relating to infanticide, 

o any large extent, the proportion of the sexes 

Moreover, infanticide was formerly rife in 

re the proportion of females is very high, 

and Ballia, and also in Fatehpur, Hamir- 
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that this practice can affect, t 
in the population as a whole. 
several of the eastern districts whe 
such as Basti, Jaunpur, eae n 
ur and Jalaun where it is fairly high. = 
: 105. Theories regarding sex.—An attempt has been p. 
preceding paragraphs to show that apart from errors and = a? me 
: d apart from the effects of emigration and the d 1 ; E 
ation, and ap there is a considerable variation 10 the proportion of 
of the Provinces, and that the propo 7 
The latter of these statements recer 
of vital statistics, shown in the diagram 
f females to 1,000 births. of males 
increase has ¢ 


gave rise to infanticide, 
the sexes in different parts 
females is generally rising. 
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CHAPTER IV.—B.—SEX, 
EET. twice, viz, in 1894 and 1897. Taking all the births registered in the years 
E 1891—1900 the proportion is 918. The proportion of deaths by sex, on the 
fe other hand, has varied considerably, the deaths of females being propor. 
ie tionately lowest in 1896 (854) and highest in 1898 (911). For the decade 
X E the figure is 881. Theories regarding the determination of sex are legion, 
but the more important may be classified according as they treat it ag 
due to conditions prevailing at the time of fertilization, or to the state 
of the mother during gestation, or to considerations which may apply 
to both the time of fertilization and the period of gestation. For example, 
some writers have held that the sex of an infant follows the sex of that 
parent who is in a weaker * condition at the time of fertilization, and others 
that fertilization during the first half of the monthly period produces 
children of one sex, and during the second half of the other. . The second | 
class of theories may be illustrated by that which assigns a predominating | 
influence to the nature of the mother’s diet during gestation. The last | 
class of theories depends on phenomena which are differently interpreted by | 
the followers of Darwin and the Neo-Lamarekists. Hugh Miller ascer- 
tained by actual counting that plants growing in unfavourable positions, such | 
as the sea-shore, produced more seeds than plants of the same kind in better ` | 
| 
| 
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situations. Darwin's theory was that this resulted from a process of natural 

selection, under which only the healthy plants, producing large numbers of 

seeds, survived. The followers of Lamarck however hold that an individual 

plant growing in an unfavourable position tends to develop in a way to 

counteract the drawbacks of its situation. The theory regarding the human 

race which is most approved by Westermarck is that of Dr. Ditsing, a follower 

of Darwin, who comes to the conclusion that “when nourishment is abundant, 
j strengthened reproduction is an advantage to the species, whereas the reverse 
| is the case when nourishment is scarce.” As reproduction depends chiefly on 
the numbers of females, prosperity causes an increase in the number of female 
children. Supporters of this theory may find some comfort in the faet that 
the proportion of births of females rose considerably between 1892 and 1893, 
which were prosperous years, and between 1897 1898, and 1899 the last two 
of these three years being considerably more prosperous than 1897. On the 
other hand, the proportion of female births during the ten years has been 
lowest in the western plain where prosperity has been greatest. In opposition 
to this theory it is urged that as the increase of population largely depends on 
za the number of females it would be natural for more females to be born when 
circumstances are adverse, as for example in famine. If this were so however, 
would expect to find the largest increase in the proportion of females in 
ue ral India Plateau, which has certainly suffered more than any other 
but the increase has in fact been greatest in the eastern plain which 
not so considerably. It is also said that nature tends to correct 
D hi is 80, the fact that the proportion of births of females 


based on a verse in Manu, takes the exactly opposite view, that the sox of the 


in hazarded the theory that the prevalence of fon 
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and males is highest in Garhwál (979) and lowest in the western plain (911) 
seems difficult to account for. The entire difference in nearly every condition 
that may be supposed to affect the question renders comparisons between the 
results in this country and in European countries of little value, For example, 
in Germany the proportion of females in cities is gradually increasing. In 
these Provinces, taking the total of 19 cities the proportion fell from 910 
to 865 between 1881—1891 and only rose to 909 
between 1891 and 1901. Further, while in 
Germany the proportion of females is highest in the largest cities, in these 
Provinces it is lower in these than in the small towns. : 
106. Sex in relation to caste.—The one definite fact that appears 
to be certain, beyond the geographical distribution of the excess of females is. 
that there is some connection between the excess and the status of castes. 
This is obscured in the figures for provincial 
total of castes by the fact that some castes are 
found chiefly in the west of the Provinces, some in the east, and “some are 
distributed all over in varying proportions. Taking a single district, Mainpuri, 
where the proportion of females is low, the figures for some large castes are :— 
Bráhmin 718 Chamir 819 Dhobi 838 | Bharbhunja 1,000 
Rajput 747 Barhai 827 Ahir ; 210 | Dhanuk ... 1,135 
Bania ... 779 Káchi 838 Gadaria 965 
which show a distinct difference between the three highest castes and the 
lowest. Some further illustrations are given in Subsidiary Table XI, page 131. 
In the chapter dealing with caste an attempt will be made to show (hat the 
status of a caste has some relation to race. It is certain that there isa con- 
siderable difference in race between the northern and eastern and the western 
parts of the Provinces, the population in the two former haring a greater 
admixture of aboriginal blood than the latter, and it thus appears that at is 
present time amongst the aboriginal races the proportion of females E hig S 
than amongst the Aryan peoples of the west, and is increasing at a om E 
The conclusion thus drawn from these Provinces appears to be xm 0 a a 
the experience in the Central Provinces, Bengal and Madras. ۷ hy is shou 
i has been long contmumg, and will continue, 
PS WA See 1 o nt state of knowledge hardly supply grounds 4 
PTS e un P iod the lower the form of life is, the higher i 
for a theory. Tt is usually -- nothing improbable in the supposition 
is the rate o uie d kind E these are living under 
that this law applies to distinct rate P paragraphs of this chapter i 
E ا‎ ete e i of the Bronce marriage is earlier, and 
ا‎ E ET d facts are mentioned here as they may 
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conjugal life is generally marked by the gauna, bidá or rukhsat, all three 


E words meaning departure or taking leave (i.e. by the bride from her father’s 
P house). There is no fixed interval between the marriage and the time when 
1 the bride leaves her father's house to go to live with her husband, which 
may be one, three, five or even seven years. Amongst Masalmáns on the 


other hand the betrothal is not regarded as a part of the. marriage ceremony, 
and marital relations commence immediately after the latter. 

108. Age at marriage.—There is thus no reliable guide to the age 
at which conjugal life begins amongst the Hindus in this part of India, except 
in the case of a few of the lowest castes, such as the Haburas, amongst whom 
a marriage is consummated at once, but the weight of reliable evidence is to 
the effect that its commencement is usually postponed in all classes of the 
community till the age of puberty has been attained. The rule directing the 
marriage of girls before puberty is contained in several of the sacred books 
of the Hindus, but on the other hand there are equally valid rules that 
marriage must not be consummated before that age. The oldest works show 
conclusively that the marriage of girls in early childhood was not universal, 
and similarly Table VII shows that it is not so in actual practice at the 
present time. It may be admitted that in India the majority of females are 
capable of matrimonial life by the age of 15, however unfit for it they may be 
physically. In the age-period 10—15 however we find that about three- 


sevenths of the total number of Hindu females, or not quite one-half, are 
E: unmarried, while in the next period (15— 20) less than one-eleventh are single. 
= Tn contrast to these figures over 57 per cent. of Masalmán females aged 10—15 
Um are unmarried and over 15 per cent. of those aged 15—20 are still single. 


Much has been written as to the origin of the custom of child marriage. 
According to orthodox Hindu view it arose as a means of preventing immoral- 
ity, and there is nothing improbable in the view that this has contributed 
to make early marriage more prevalent. While promiscuity is rare, even in 
the most debased races, instance of sexual license before marriage being 
winked at, as long as it was within the tribe, are not uncommon, and it may 
well be supposed, that a revolt against what they saw going on amongst 
other tribes than their own influenced the Hindus. The effects of climate 
must also be considered. Cesar noticed that the Gauls believed that 
those children in whom puberty was delayed were the stronger, and also 
held ‘sexual intercourse by a man before the age of 20 to be disgraceful, 
and Tacitus also refers to the late adolescence of the Germans. Table vil 
shows that no fewer than 17,899 males and 26,686 were married before 
they had reached the age of five, the great majority of these being Hindus. 
an be little doubt that as pointed out by Mr. Risley in his introduction 
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a a AS of child marriage has probably arisen through an 
imitation of the bighesi castes, or as already suggested, through a rise in the 
standard of morality. It is noteworthy that in this, as in many respects, the 
people in the east of the Provinces whose race is decidedly more mixed than that 
of the people in the western portion, have adopted the rule of child marriage 1 
more strictly than the latter, This may be gathered from Subsidiary Tables i 
XXI and XXII, but it is still more clearly seen in Table X XV, which shows | 
the proportion at each age-period for each condition, and thus eliminates the 
effects of variations in the age distribution. Thus amongst males aged 0—1 0 E 
and 10—15 the smallest proportion of unmarried persons is found in the eastern 
plain, while amongst females at the same ages the Mirzapur district and the 
eastern plain are also conspicuous, though in the later age the smallest propor- 
tion of unmarried females is found in the Central India Plateau. In connection 
with early marriage a fact may be noted to which my attention was called by 
Mr. Moreland, Director of Land Records and Agriculture. Some enquiries 
were recently made regarding the consumption of grain, in which it was neces- 1 
sary to ascertain the age at which children should be considered equal to adults 1 
as far as the consumption of food was concerned. Estimates were made 
independently by Deputy Collectors and Civil Surgeons, and they agreed on 
the whole that in the western plain and western Sub-Himálayan districts the 
age should be taken as 16 for males and 14 for females, while in other parts of i 
the Provinces the ages are 18 and 16 respeetively. This result at first sight E 
appears to conflict with what would be expected from the greater prevalence 
of early marriage in the east, but it appears to me to be caused by the 
greater prosperity of the western districts and the superiority of the races 
found there. Although the age of puberty is probably earlier in the east 
than in the west, children in the latter are better fed, and become equal to 
adults in the matter of food consumption earlier than children in the east. 
The variation in the customs in different castes is shown in Subsidiary 
Table XXIV. For some castes the figures are shown separately for selected 
districts in the east and the west of the Provinees. Thus amongst 
Banias in the western distriets of Meerut and Moradabad 993 and 998 male 
out of every 1,000 under the age of 5 are unmarried, while m ecc. 
the proportion falls to 934. Inthe next age-period, DUE the BUE ue 
unmarried males is still well over 800 inthe western districts, but i 0 " A. 
in Gorakhpur, and the figures for females show even a EE Pe E 
difference is also strongly marked in the case of Ahírs, a ut ae ae e 
and Kumhárs, a lower class. Of the castes dens om d 0—5, is found . 
proportion of uname parans of eet AE pot age- period, 5-12, amongst 
amongst Kumhárs in Gorakhpur, and in m 3 eR eoeeute oe 
Banias in Gorakhpur in the ease of BUE ih » le it will be seen that the 
in the case of females. At the other end of the sca. Ke cm M 
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ture of Aryan blood tend to favour child marriage as much as, and 
in some cases more than, the higher castes. 

(3) Castes which have fairly recently become Hindus have not yet 

adopted so strictly the rule of child marriage. 

109. Prevalence of marriage.—The following figures illustrate 
the difference between the proportion of single, married and widowed persons 
in these Provinces and in a few European countries, taking only those who are 
aged 15 and over :— 

Single. Married. Widowed. 


All religions 10 71 19 
N.-W. P. and Oudh > Hindus... 10 71 19 
( Muhammadans,11 73 16 


: United Kingdom eee ~ 42 49 9 

. Germany 25 N98 53 9 

à France E 95 54 11 

Italy 000 ... 36 54 10 

Hungary Goo .. 28 66 11 
The figures by sexes are still ‘more striking, for while in England and 
Wales 41 per cent. of males and 39 per cent. of females are unmarried, the 
percentages in. these Provinces are 18 for Hindus and 17 for Masalmáns in 
the case of males, but only 3 and 4, respectively, in the case of females. 
The difference between Hindus and Masalmins in respect to the prevalence 
of marriage appears more clearly from Subsidiary Table XVI, which shows 
that while out of 10,000 of either sex at all ages, only 4,461 males and 3 019 
females remain single amongst Hindus, 4,073 males and 3,417 females are 
unmarried amongst Masalmáns. Jains come between Hindus and Masalmáns 
P. 189, XVII. in this respect, while the figures for Aryas are 
distorted by the faet that the members of this 
religion include a larger proportion of persons at the middle ages of life than 
most communities. Amongst Christians 6,212 males and 4,428 females out of 
10,000 of each sex remain unmarried, but these figures of course include 
Europeans. As in the case of child marriage, the praetice of the east differs 
from that of the west, and fewer persons in the 

east remain single than in the west. In the: 

. ease of males the lowest proportion of unmarried persons is found in the 
CBE tral plain followed by the eastern, but in the case of females the Central 
u Plateau comes first, and Mirzapur district and the eastern plain next. 
prevalence of marriage amongst different castes is shown in Subsidiary 
; XIV, from which it appears that the conclusions arrived at regard- 
Hd m ge apply closely to the conditions of marriage at all ages 
ste in which the highest proportion of unmarried persons 
f Naini Tál, while the smallest is amongst the Banias 
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unmarried males in 10,000 has decreased from 4,508 to 1194 ax d CORE 


ried females has increased from 3,071 to 3,079. If the population over the age 


oe A owever be considered it will appear that the proportion of single persons 
has inereased as shown below :— 5 


Percentage of unmarried on total. 


ue Both sexes. Males. Females. 
P 1 ee 284 96:8 19:2 
1901 en 500 29:2 37:3 20:5 

while taking the population aged 15 and over the percentages have been :— 
Both sexes. ^ . Males. Females. 
1891 vee 5 9:4 17 15 
1901 566 Gb 10-4 177 2:5 


As was explained in Chapter II the circumstances of the last decade have 

i had an appreciable effect in reducing the number of marriages, which is shown 

in these figures, and this is still more clearly marked in the two age-periods 

10—15 and 15—20, marriages at which must in the majority of cases have 

fallen in the period. The percentages of unmarried females in these periods 
at each census during the last twenty years have been :— 


1881. 1891. 1901. 
10—15 o 45 bos 42 39 43 
15—20 Go 300 boc 6 5 9 


The contrast in prosperity between the two decades was so great that 
these figures point to the conclusion that the social movements for postpone- 
ment of marriage are altogether overborne at present by the effects of the ` 
seasons. The three parts of Subsidiary Table XX compare the proportions at - 
each of the four main age-periods in 1881, 1891 and 1901, and they indicate 
that child marriage is increasing, for the proportion of unmarried children 
under the age of ten has fallen in the case of both males and females. The 


number of unmarried persons of both sexes between the ages of 10 and 15 


` decreased between 1881 and 1891, but rose again in 1901, though in the case 


of males it is still below the figures of 1881. In the latest age-period, 40 and 


over, there has been a considerable increase in the number of unmarried 


persons of both sexes. ; 

111. Remarriage of widows. i 
that are civilized, there is a prejudice against the remarriage of widows, ut 
in India it is strictly forbidden to the higher castes of orthodox Hindus, by 
social custom, and by some of the sacred books. One of E Bur E: 
ME ji i 1 ty of self-sacrifice on the 
institution of sati imposing On widows the duty ] 
0 md although forbidden by the law, cases of sa ti 
Tt is certain that widow marriage 1n ancient 
days, although not popular, was not aetually forbidden, bui the يم‎ 
old, ee Tia Tsiang refers to it in the seventh century A.D. By th 
apssing of Act XV of 1856 it is no longer illegal 

F B وه‎ *1* ly 
The social prohibition however on xr 
first five groups of the social system and to pe um 
castes which are trying to rise; nuces RE en r 
In the other castes although it eS x meer A 
marriage ceremony cannot be (OSEE S Lone 
remarriage with much simplified 8 = 
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ee ee 
dharewa, karao or sagat which is perfectly legal, and the offspring of 
which is legitimate. It seems to me not improbable that the statute referreg 
to above has partly failed in its object because it appears to require the ful] 
marriage ceremony which is entirely opposed to public feeling. In these 
Provinces, at any rate, the proportion of widows to widowers does not indicate 
the rigidity which characterises the social rule in other parts of India, fo, 
there are only 2,391 widows to every 1,000 widowers, while in England in 
1891 there were 2,310, and in Germany as many as 2,784 not including 
divorced persons. Even amongst Hindus the proportion only rises to 2,410, 
while amongst Muhammadans it falls to 1,684. The varying practice in differen; 
eastes appears from Part C of Subsidiary Table XXIV, and in this case algo 
there is a difference between the practice of east and west within the Proy- 
inces. To the east the prohibition on widow remarriage is generally less 
strong than in the west, while it is stronger in high castes than in low, 
The Kurmis are an example of a easte which, as will be shown in the chapter 
on caste, are trying to rise in the social scale, and are stopping the re- 
marriage of widows. The prohibition seems non-existent in the ease of Thárus 
and weak amongst Doms, Saharyas, Pásis, Kols, and Koris. Mr. Risley has 
suggested that hypergamy is an important factor here also, as the remarriage 
of widows would obviously reduce the chances of marriage for spinsters, This 
probably applies to some of the highest castes, but in the great majority of 
castes it does not appear to have been so important as the widespread feeling 
against remarriage of widows, and the imitation of the customs of the few 
higher castes. 
112. Divorce.—Under the rules, divoreed persons were shown as 
3 widowed, if they had not married again. Amongst Hindus it is a doubtful 
3 question how far divorce is allowed. In the higher castes it is permissible to 
a husband to get rid of a wife who is unchaste, but if this is done the woman 
is not free to marry again, while the status of the husband is not affected as 
he could, in most cases, legally marry again whether he had a wife or not. 
In the lower castes however divorce seems to be recognised and the decree is 
pronounced by the caste panchayat, but only on account of inchastity on the 
part of the wife. Here also the woman would not be free to marry again 
legally, as she would be turned out of her caste at the same time as she was 
divorced. Amongst Muhammadans divorce is of course permitted, with the 
usual formalities and restrictions of the Muhammadan law, but whatever the 
practice in other Muhammadan countries itis most exceptional in these 
Provinces. In practice it is made almost impossible by the enormous dowers 
promised at marriage, which have to be paid if a woman is divorced, and in 
consequence of a law suit in which this appeared to be a hardship, opinions 
WA recently collected as to the advisability of allowing courts the 5 to 
reduce a promised dowry where it was excessive. The unanimity with whic 
the proposal was condemned by all classes of Muhammadans showed that 
the restriction on divorce was recognised as beneficial, and this sentiment 00% 
rasts Stro ith the views held in some western countries. Thus Professo 
writes :—* Tt is therefore probable that a future more OF E A 
urate the, régime of monogamic unions, freely contracted, and x 


ا 


5 * «Eyolution of Marriage,” page 358, 
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at need freely dissolved by simple mutual consent.. ? In India, at 
rate, that future is certainly far distant. saa. ار‎ BD 
zb Polygamy- Subsidiary Table XXIII shows that taking the 
iw s as a whole there are 1,010 married females to every 1,000 B. 
demo i e only 1,007 in the ease of Hindus and 1,032 in the 
Amongst the latter every natural division except the Himalayan tract 
shows an excess of married women over married men. The proportion increases 
fairly regularly in both these religions from westto east, and while in the 
eastern portions migration probably affects the increase, a consideration of the 
emigration statistics leads to the conclusion that in spite of this there isa 
substantial difference, and that polygamy is more prevalent in eastern districts 
than in western. In cities the effects of polygamy are apt to be marked, by the 
presence of considerable numbers of married men whose wives are elsewhere. 
114. Polyandry.—Polyandry is recognised and flourishes in the hill 
pargana of J aunsár Báwar in the Dehra Dún district. From a memorandum 
prepared by Major Campbell, Cantonment Magistrate of Chakráta, the principal 
features of the system appear to be as follows. The husbands must all be sons 
of the same mother or by the same set of husbands. The advantages of the 
system are locally said to lie in the fact that land does not become sub-divided 
and quarrels are prevented. When the eldest brother is at home he shares a 
bed with the wife, and in his absence the next eldest brother takes his place 
and so on. The other brothers have to take their opportunity of approach- 2 
ing the wife in the day time in the fields. A. brother may take a separate. 
wife and in such a case, may continue to enjoy the common wife as well, if 
the other brothers do not object. Or, he may separate, and obtains his share 
of the family property, but if children have been born his share is reduced. 3 
Tt sometimes happens that a household has several wives in common, One 5 > 
as reported in which the family consisted of 8 brothers, SIX being sons 3 
of one mother, and two of another. The family first married three wives who T" 
were possessed in common, but subsequently one of them took anot her wife. 
Later the six full brothers appropriated the first three wives and the other 
two sons the new wife. There is no prohibition on the marriage at the same 
time of two sisters, though this is rare, and a specific reason Was. given in 
t the first wife bore only daughters. Polyandry is usually 
s'of males over females, and it is certain that “a 
here there are only 814 females to TE 


case W 


one case, viz., tha 
said to be the effect of an exces 
there is such an excess in Jaunsár Báwar w j > mi 
1,000 males and the excess is still more marked in the birth-rate ee e 
divin ee years ending 1900 only 762 females ag ue z o £ ^: 
x : "om fi e infanticide, D ere — 
been said that polyandry generally results from 1ema rm 


i ir Báwar. A consider: 
is no trace of this ever ár 
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for her lifetime, and she forfeits this right, if she marries again in a village 
other than the one her deceased husbands belonged to. If there is no brother 
or son, and the widow is disinherited, first cousins on the father's side, if there 
be any, may sueceed. 

115. Female infanticide.— There can be no doubt that the Practice 
of hypergamy was chiefly responsible for the female infanticide for which these 
Provinces long bore an unenviable reputation. It is obvious that in a Caste 
where hypergamy was compulsory there must be some difficulty in obtaining 
suitable husbands for girls belonging to the higher divisions, and it was 
usualin poor families to get rid of them by an over-dose of opium, or by 
drowning them in milk. Even when actual murder had been given up, it is 
certain that female children were neglected, and died at a greater rate than 
males. Special statistics, were therefore prepared in the case of those divi. 
sions of the castes (Rájput, Ahir, J& and Taga) which had ever been pro- 
claimed, and to eliminate error, they were prepared only for those villages in 
which these divisions had been proclaimed. A. special report will be made on 
the subject, and it is sufficient here to give the results generally. In the case 
if infants under one year of age 782 females to 1,000 males are found, and 


although this figure is low it indicates that actual murder is not resorted to.. 


In the age-period 1—5 at which the effects of neglect would still be noticed 
the proportion rises to 824, while about the age of 5 it falls to 735, the pro- 
portion at all ages being 743. 
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T——— — Age-period. 
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Males. | Females, 


Males. |Femnles. Males, 


Females,| Males. | Females. 


13 
X 53 
... 4 E 
... s 4 
2 122 147 
S 5 102 
. : i 
... E RS 
E 3 100 
442 597 
LII ; 7 
; 14 67 
on E 5 
.. 3 1 
: 28 41 
.. i 3 
LLLI 2 8 
5 12 8 
LLI 1 5 
: 74 115 
4 1 
4 5 
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2 1 
23 20 
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1901. 1891. 1881. 
A AAA o 
Table VII. — 


Males. ° Females. Males. Females. Males. Females, 
—— ——— A SS EET Euer 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

0--1 304 314 342 359 262 980 

1—2 .. 172 188 148 165 229 248 

23) 5 275 297 247 281 192 210 

34... 244 266 294 335 266 299 

4—5 eu 233 245 ٠ 277 296 279 237 

Total0—5  ... 1,228 1,310 : 1,308 1,436 1,228 1,333 

5—10 w 1,298 1,263 1,328 1,290 1,337 1,276 

10-15 .. 1,256 1,073 1,166 941 1,248 999 

15-20 ... 863 764 838 732 807 719 

20—25 m 829 885 $58 899 848 915 

25—30 s 885 896 867 895 931 945 

30-35. 869 881 892 910 918 927 

85—40 v 562 563 564 544 531 595. 

40-45 m 689 719 703 722 693 737 

45-50 . 373 357 341 321 327 315 

50—55 ... 486 510 483 517 496 537 

55—60 a. 173 173 152 150 149 T 

60 and over... 482 598 500 643 485 628 
Unspecified ... 07 8 ceo eet 3n 

Total w 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 

Mean age a | 24 yrs. 10'4 | 25 years 6:7 | 24 years 9:1 25 years 5'4 | 26 years 10-8 | 25 years 7'4 

months, months. months, months. months. months. 


SUBSIDIARY TAsLE III.—Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex by religion. 


p—————————————————€€X— —————hA———— e e e aaia 


Hindus. Muhammadans. Aryas. Jains. 
Age asin Imperial 
Table VII. 
Males. Females. | Males, Females. | Males. Females. Males. Females, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A A Eee RI مت‎ 
0-1 .. 299 307 341 354 307 356 251 364 
12 in 174 191 166 174 131 185 134 169 
poe 278 297 288 305 242 280 229 218 
8—4 .. 243 266 248 267 240 291 210 258 
25 7 232 244 241 252 245 292 236 230 
Total 0-5  .. 1,221 1,305 1,284 1,352 1,165 1,404 1,080 1,296 


ih 
—15 ' 1,256 94 

15—90 ... 867 ; 7 YA 
831 963 
889 1,021 
877 886 
568 663 
695 d 616 
376 52 429 | 
483 420 
174 242 314 
469 429 598 


10,000 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 


24 yrs. 10:4/25 yrs. 8 


E 24 yrs. 9:926 yrs. 3:625 yrs. 4424 yrs. 117197 yrs. 5 


months. | months. | months. | months. | months. | months. 


1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Adj; 


usted Age return of 100,000 of each sez. 


Hindus, 
eee 5 5 S sn 
Maies | Females. 4 
Ages. AAA A p 


E | 
i 
| 


Acteaj, !9moothed by Smoothed by X etus 'Smoothed 1.38 by 
fiyes. | tens. : | fives. | tens. 
1 2 O y MEO EcL 7 
i t£ 
Aa A [PEA Ez, i 1 
| { į | ae 
Infant. 3,059 3,059 | 3,057 3,301 | 3,301 3,268 
1 1,014 2,467 2,673 2,328 2,017 3,002 
2 2,027 2,497 | 2,656 3,122 | 2,878 2,892 
3 2,578 2,497 2,704 2,462 2,723 2,819 
4 2,608 2,766 2.730 2,677 2,787 730 E 
Total 5g 0— 12,486 13,286 13,820 14,390 14,606 14,711 
3,060 2,785 2,710 2,524 2,723 2,627 


—oouoooc 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Adjusted Age return of 100,000 of each se». 


Muhammadans. 


Males. Females. 
Ages 
Smoothed by|Smoothed by Smoothed by|Smoot] 
Actual. Rees: Vn: Actual. Suns y anes by 
| = i | 
1 | 8 | 9 10 11 12 13 
————À | اديب‎ -— = — 
s zi 
à 3,199 3,199 3,168 3,607 3,607 | 35 
Tuque 1 1,702 2,565 2.782 1,874 2,933 Sos 
2 2,794 2,512 2,670 3,324 2,858 2,983 
3 2.414 2,510 2,678 2,752 2,788 2,911 
£ 4 2,452 2,605 2,695 2,735 2,928 | 2,855 
Total „e 04 12,561 13,481 13,943 14,292 15,116 15,404 
5 3,190 2,668 2,702 3,255 2,751 2,780 
6 2,027 2,784 2,648 2,573 2,793 2,614 
7 2,659 2,771 2,619 2,442 2,652 2,561 
8 2,992 2,795 2,638 2,962 2,703 2,458 
9 2,386 2,696 2,623 2,027 2,408 2,381 
Total o 5—9 13,854 13,714 | 18,260 13,259 13,367 12,824 
10 3,312 2,838 2,552 3,509 2,490 2,269 
11 2,131 2,599 2,487 1,400 2,111 2.183 
12 3.369 2,582 2,393 2,554 2,028 2,077 
13 1,728 2,359 | 2,319 1,063 1,719 2,037 ١ 
14 2,298 2,338 2,229 1,613 1.940 1,957 
Total ... 10-14 12,908 12,741 11,980 10,139 10,288 | 10,523 ; 
15 2,350 1,899 2,161 1,966 1,581 1,916 
15 1,849 1,958 2,059 2,504 1,802 1,845 
17 1,203 1,740 1,980 758 1,626 1,817 
18 2,088 1,958 1,908 2,171 2,212 1,807 
19 1,209 1.806 1,852 739 1,821 1,830 
s Total ... 15—19 8,699 9,361 9,960 8,128 9,042 9,215 
20 3,439 2,904 1,790 4,900 2,017 1,811 
21 1,093 1,710 1.764 549 1,709 1,845 
59 1,693 1,729 1,726 1,736 1,805 1,844 
23 1,115 1,799 1,727 629 1,921 1,871 
24 1,303 1,770 1,708 1.209 1,967 1,836- 
Total me 20—24 8,643 8,912 8,710 9,023 9,419 9,207 
25 3,790 1,621 1,698 5,480 1,734 1,851 
26 949 1,011 1,078 781 1,955 1,818 
27 949 2,535 . 1,673 570 1,797 1,812 
28 1,064 1,753 1,626 1,733 1,922 1,740 
J 29 923 1,694 1,575 419 1,819 1,667 
LES _ Total ... 25—29 7,875 8,214 8,250 8,983 9,227 8,888 
EC 30 4,879 1,747 1,517 6,105 1,965 1,572 
2 31 654 1,078 1471 . 268 1,657 1,504 
32 ,218 1,650 1,419 1,298 1,642 1,414 
33 722 1,219 1,394 193 1,017 1,376 
34 781 1,231 1,344 345 1.118 1,920 
Total ... 30—34 8,249 7,525 7,145 8,209 7,899 7,186 
35 2,724 1,120 1,302 2,979 895 1,254 
36 713 1,105 1,252 776 985 1,226 
` 37 659 1,044 1,213 181 966 1,199 
38 648 1,261 1,140 642 1,385 1,122 
Total $9 |: 478 1,206 1,104 950 |- 1,301 1.100: 
. Tota s 85—39 5,222 5,736 6,011 4,828 5,532 5.081 
49 3.809 1,208 1,063 5,076 1,398 1,062 
41 438 1,183 1,039 357 1,333 1,046 
42 666 1,245 993 667 1,362 1,01% 
43 525 831 986 317 786 1,036 
789 825 960 392 | 715 1,014 
6227 | 5,312 5,032 6,809 5,654. 5,177 
1,839 767 941 2,197 683 1,006- 
307 745 923 302 715 2m 
376 696 906 206 689 2 
415 966 846 416 1,161 oe 
544 977 $19 265 1,144 ao 
3,481 4,151 4,435 3,446 4,392 4,007 
989 790 4,535 1,175 146 
1,105 7 
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' SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—Showi 
8 Wa is Showing deaths registered, according to age and sex in th 
orth-Western Provinces and Oudh during 1891-1990 : "ud 

2 س 


Und 5 i 
4 nder 1 ytar. land under 5 years. | 5 and under 10 | 10 and under 15 
ear. IUDA ا‎ REM years. f years. 
| Males. Females. Males | ^ FT | i 
| سوا‎ SES Females,  Nales. | Females. | Males. | Females, 
2 3 EJES A RR d : 
T. Au EXE Im 4 = —_— 1 
Rm A E 
19091 ws 177,795 160,117 Being | | za | 
18923 ..— 191,239 168,899 | det 121070 45,009 | 31739 23,812 | 16051 
1893 . 182,504 161320 EE 130,558 | 45,551 | 37,195 | 27,599 | 18,941 
1894 -u 271788 240,184 n 89,716 25,020 19,803 | 14,629 | 11,068 
1895 .. 180,850 168,850 11:500 193,750 64012 | 49530 | 20,770, 19,951 
1896  .. 200,176 184,961 135,648 115.688 1 ANE A cio 
897 218,283 206,708 173.025 133873 44410 | 34654 | 25070 18,386 
1898  .. 189,036 170,585 FALE 177,03 65,311; 51,659, 34,584 24,350 
1899 n 279,012 251,343 199075 108,311 | 36,214) 29,99, 21,6021. 15,865 
ee me 238,197 Shae oe 133,942 404646) 22,442 | 22,591 | 16525 
2 114,616 | 38,924 | 30,007 254505, 17,436 
Total... [2,129,980 |1,929,44 1 ía . 
,129, ,929,441 |1,312,468 1,319,597 | 444,839 349,037 245,402 173,804 
T : $ 
15 and under 20 years. SO OIE e 30 and under 40 | 40 and under 20 
Years. EE years. years. 
Males. konzi Females. Males. Females. | Males. | Females. 
1 es 10 11 | x 13 CK E 15 | 16 17 
18901 +... 24,431 27,946 69,587 70,506 | 72,760 | 50,65 | موه‎ y 
] 1892 ww 28,939 31,088 78,295 s0276 | B1421 Ja | n WAA 
1893  . 16,388 19,281 46,032 48,480 | 50,517 | 40,197 | 55,143 43,189 
1894 . 28,061 33,084 | 78,517 86.780 | 85,075 |  70,91| 94,024 76,350 
1895  .« 21,500 23,618 60,043 59453 | 66,420 | 50,833 | 74,091 | 55,402 
1896  .. 26,311 26,522 66,865 | 80,124 | 58,200} 86,944 | 63,748 
1897 29,817 30,811 75,201 | 97,974 | 470,242 79,497 
1898  .. 20,915 23,293 57,634 | 58.201| 48,451 53,273 
1899  .. 21,970 25,225 61232 | 61,374 | 51,151 | 65575) 53.930 
N al HN 27,203 ; - 67,995 65099 | 52,563 | 67,204 | 53,217 
x m coe د حت الح‎ 2 et 
Total ... 242,638 268,131 668,993 677,482 | 717,965 7 ¡781,521 805,528 


50 and under 60 years. | 60 years and upwards. Total. 
Years. a كب تت‎ ERU مھ‎ ; 
Females. Males. | Females. Males. Females. E 
q ا اا ا‎ 
¡O 20 RL 3s C E 3 
| t qo 
57,354 87.321 70,933 781,750 078,982 
64,376 93,036 78,633 854,242 745,811 - 
41,857 63,719 53,273 602,048 | 527,569 A 
74,929 112,479 | 96,413 | - 1,051,926 941,852 
56,047 82,124 | 68,085 727,572 638,871 $ 
62,262 87,341 | 70,590 842,803 720,091 
76,162 103.756 | 83,491 |  1.022,218 875,374 
48,575 62,816 | 56,371 972.062 612,257 
50,632 09,888 | 60,332 817,007 739,791 
49,897 72,668 | 61,526 708,805 691,334 
z 


699,967 |8,141,093 [7,171,895 


581,591 835,748 . 
i 


سے ,„ 


he deaths of females to iu 
10 years 1891-1900. 


000 males at certam age 


ABLE Ya —Showing t 


a SursiDiarY T 1 
| periods for 


10 and under 15 


WE 5 and under 10 E 
3 years. years. 


Year. 
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EN. wing birth ligions registered in the N.-W. Prov; 
ry TABLE VI.—Showing births by relig g «Provinces. 
BSIDIA and Oudh for 1891-1900. E 


Hindus. | Masalmans. Others. Total. 
ian bec e أ‎ 
Males. | Females. | Maies. Females. |Males;. Females. Males. Females, Total, 

Wa. — — 1 

1891 ... | 704,508) 639,662 | 110,481 98,093 | 3,770 3,374 | 818,759 | 741,129 1,559,888 
1892 s. | 765,833) 696,510 | 120,097) 106,437 | 3,884 3,666 889,814 | 8 1,696,499 
1893 ve | 864,856) 791,612 | 135,727 121,923 3,769) 3,444 | 1,003,852 916,979 1,920,831 
1894 ive ion 767,229 | 131,721) 117,918 | 3,941 3,291 973,997 888,438 1,862,035 
1895 ... | 729,747, 669,954 | 121,651) 110,515 2,805, 2,553 854,203 783,032 1,637,235 
1896 ..| 742,792, 684,315 | 120,153 | 108,929 2,472) 2,126 865,417 794,970 | 1,660,387 
1897 E: ood 600,249 | 106,233 96,219 | 1,797 1,643 760,836 698,111 | 1,458,947 
1898 ax; X 727,299 | 123,195) 118,124 | 1,688 1,556 909,746 841,979 | 1,751,725 
1899 s. |1,005,99]| 938,053 | 160,214) 147,502 2,004 1,863 | 1,168,209 | 1,087,418 | 2,255,027 
1900 ... | 842,264 785,017 | 135,859) 125,610 | 1,727 1,092 979,850 912,319 | 1,892,169 
Grand Torar, |7,931,495| 7,299,910 |1,265,331) 1,145,870 27,457 25,208 | 9,224,283 | 8,470,988 | 17,695,271 


SUBSIDIARY Table VII.—Showing deaths registered according to religions in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh during 1891-1900. 


Year. Masalmans. Hindus. Christians. ^ Others. Total. 

3 = me ES 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

EA E ر‎ 
1891 - ا‎ za 182,318 1,272,277 497 5,645 1,460,732 
1892 ES za — 204.408 1,388,529 568 6,548 1,000,058 
1893 E i 5 150,590 968,807 538 4,282 1,130217 
1894 2 2 e| 262,684 1,724,231 659 6,204 1,993,778 
- ABD e 25 a | 182,026 1,180,001 547 3,869 1,366,443 
a ee أن‎ 213,715 1,345,271 699 4,209 1,562,894 
E E «| 240,865 | 1,652,039 677: 4,011 1,597,592 
= z ا‎ 71741473 1,106,947 698 ,201 1,284919 
tee e = 200,254 1,353,691 679 2,197 1,556,821 
5 Ox tr} 196,059 1,260,567 806 2,707 1,460,159 


... 2,012,387 | 13,252,500 | 6,368 | 41,878 | 15,3120% 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL— Population per 10,000 by sexes, of all religions combined, 


; for selected districts at certain ages j 
Ages, ; 
Districts. | E 
2 | 3 zu 
IT الك‎ | A NM ; 
Males. |F 
ales. |Females. | Males. = Males, ‘Females Males. [Remates 
A.—PROSPERITY. mE | | 
a uie ne do 259 389 139 170 292: 326 291 322 
ids e cs 1 362 173 191 311 339 303 337 5 
E ..| 385| 36) 224) 21| 2791 3350] 265) 302 | 


B.—FEVER (WESTERN), 


351 342 167 190 322 
6 334 252 265 
352 384 153 183 251 300 243 | 277 


Bijnor ... vee ve 
Pilibbit ... w sve 


C,—FAMINE. 


ve Se E SE 291 276 200 208 986; 295 203! 912 
vera we m can 249 238 188 203 305 ¡| 307 510] 218 
alada "m ... d 232 218 179 181 234 | 259 208 | 214 

En tg .. e 322 315 175 197 282 | 279 210 235 


D.—FEVER (EASTERN). 


Gbázipur E oe tee 
Ballia x eS 230 | 205| 202| 187| 220] 3 | 
B 2 32 07 | 284 
Azamgarh — x a 238 2 166 167 294 | 300 | ES 2 
" Provinces ma dn ot 304 314 172 188 255 i| >) 206 
1 $ 
Districts. 4 0—5 5—10 60 and over. 


———— 


Females. | Males. Females. | Males. Females. 


Males. |Females.| Males. 


pe 


d ; A.— PROSPERITY. 


1 2 Muzaffarnagar co 
y Bulandshahr E 

] Etah 3 oco cm 

B.— FEVER (WESTERN). 


Bijnor ED E ves 
: Pilibhít oo E 
C.—FAMINE. 
E Hamirpur e E 
Banda nee D CD 
Jhánsi us c 3 
Jalaun Sa xO o 


D,—Fsver (EASTERN). 


Gházipur 
Ballia En 
Azamgarh 


Provinces ED 


pue 1X.—Age distributi 


ion of 10,000 of each sex by religion. 
ALL CITIES TOGETHER. | - 


SugsiDiarY TA 


religions. 


Females. 


0—5 0 

5—10 a - 
10 —15 ... ... 
15—20 0 e 
20-40 us - 

40-0 - ser 


60 and over et 1 
Jnspocified 1 
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—General Proportion of the sexes by Natural Divisiong 


Females to 1,000 Males, 


and Districts. 


DD ... ... 
one set ... 
aet ... ^ 
... D .. 
... .. en 
.. ... D 
... ... on 
tee ... .. 

[ro ... D 
oon one D 


DD "t D 


EB ... 


SuesIDIARY TABLE X. 


D 


ene 


Central India Plateau 


East Satpuras 


Sob-Himalaya, East 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


مو 
E District.‏ 
8 
2 
oe eee‏ 
"s 5‏ 
je 1‏ 
Y‏ 
۽ A NE‏ 
N.-W. P. and Oudh ve m‏ 
Himalaya, West o5 ...‏ 
Dehra Dún T. xo vee E‏ | 1 
Naini Tál vee aO coo one‏ | 2 
Almora m vee 5‏ | 3 
Garhwál 200 o A‏ | 4 
Sub-Himalaya, Wesb aa 5‏ 
Sabáranpur oo 55 ... .‏ | 5 
Bareilly coo ` ... ve‏ | 6 
Bijnor oco DD E aD‏ | 5 
Pilibhít a con :‏ | 8 
Kheri ceo ob Te sat‏ | 9 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West Go ces‏ 
Muzaffarnagar «n ET ves 5‏ | 10 
Meerut E wo 3: m‏ | 11 
o -= 3‏ ءءء . Bnlandshahr‏ | 12 
ove‏ ون 35 Aligarh‏ | 13 
Mattra on "n. eve 5‏ | 14 
Agra E E vee .‏ | 16 
Farukhabad ... E a‏ | 16 
Mainpuri a : tee ٠‏ | 17 
Etáwah E Go oo m‏ | 18 
Etah ato co ... E‏ | 19 
Budaun có om 0 es‏ | 20 
Moradabad 3 oD ves‏ | 21 
Sháhjahánpur ... oo o co‏ | 22 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central obo‏ 


23 | Cawnpore 
24 | Fatehpur 
25 | Allababad 
26 | Lucknow 


27 | Unao 

98 | Rae Bareli 
29 | Sitapur 

30 | Hardoi 

31 | Fyzabad 


32 | Sultánpur 
33 | Part&bearh 
34 | Bara Banki 


35 | Bánda 
36 | Hamírpur 
37 | Jhánsi 


38 | Jalaun 


39 | Mirzapur 


—General proportion of the sexes by Cities. 


Females to 1,000 Males, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X 


eee 


Cities, 


H 

© 

os 

E 1901. | 1891. 1881 1872. 

س ص س | ل — س E‏ 

2 2 | 2 | 3 4 5 
1| Agra ño i 
2 | Allahabad Ne 2 p br 845 878 

Allah za z 22 1 
P A cco ca c 941 878 od e 
5 | Cawnpore d ES ... . 911 907 951 952 
6 | Farukhabad v. YA 5 = ZA is tee aa 
7 Fyzabad as zm 5 870 Sd pe 1i 
> AS “6 ee one ó 978 947 978 856 
E epe : an y ae 844 850 507 $55 
done s T A 1,011 985 1,023 1,046 

2 cat E ... E 951 735 950 ves 
12 01 . 2 . vee 849 872 862 

13 | Lucknow ab vee oo 5 917 872 878 

14 | Meerut a E E: ES 819 795 766 "$48 
15 | Mirzapur YA ace a on 1,011 1,007 1,039 932 
16 | Moradabad Ga ci 951 958 925 903 
17 Muttra c ase Goo 872 838 911 926 
18 Saháranpur cx d E cx 856 844 879 $84 
19 | Shébjahéupur .. p dn 8 1,005 1,005 1,031 982 

Total of 19 Citios E 908 | 865 910 [c 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Xl.—Proportion of sexes in selected castes. 


Number of females per 1,000 males. 


40 and 


15—20. | 20—40. O 


0—5. 5—12. | 12—15. 


All ages. 


1,335 | 1,139 
818 966 793 
1,087 934 926 


4,148 | 1734| 1,145 

=| 068 | 1010| 9,842 
892 | 1,028 | 1,000 

: 937 832 | 808 


Caste, tribe or race. 


1 


IOANNES NE a A 


‘All castes, shown in Imperial table XIV 


... 


Meerut 
Agra 


Vaishya or Bania, Me ooo 


Moradabad ... 


i Allahabad 
Total of five districts 


AS us 2 ae 


Gorakhpur 


Total of two districts 


Kol, Allahabad xo 

Kurmi, Partábgarh +. 
igarh 

Ce 


Total of two districts 


Meerut 
Kumhar Gn { Gorakhpur 


Total of two districts 


Pasi, Bara Banki oco 
Sabarya, Jhansi ... 
Taga, Meerut ED 
Tháro, Naini Tél a2 
Dom, Kamaun Division 


pS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIL—Numbder of females to 1,000 males at each age by 
E Natural Divisions and Religions. 


Age 0—1. 


ees ~ 
ivisi tract of country. 1 ane. | 
y Division or tr End Hin- |Masal-| AN [indus | Masal- | reli. Hin- Masal: 
2 gions: dus. | mans. |religions. mals. ions, | 908: mang, 
a 
E AA الك‎ (0500000 0 | | ===, 
AA = 
a 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 
YA reu nc. xe | elles | 
N.W Provinces and Oudh — .. 967 | 961 | 993 | 1,000 999 | 1,007 | 912 | 910 928 
1 
: 006 |1,018 | 1,023 | 1,020 996 | 971| 978) رو‎ | 
a Himalaya, West see m s 1 n 959 982 984 980 886 ae m ; 
9 | Sub- Himalaya, West om U | 993 | 9n| 972 958 949 997 | 869 | S64 | 899 | 
3 Indo-Gangebic Plain, ^ a i eee ed Saa 1020 1,015 1,015 1016 | 919 | 917 | 32 | 
4 | Indo-Gangetic Plain; entral s.. Sud SSS 908 003 991 | 956 | 957| 868 
5 Central India Plateau 000 T m teas tL 006 ee 1064 1.060 | 986 | ooh MB 
SONT teles, Fast. cc *" l039 |1037 | 051 | 1,083 | 1,033 | 1,029 | 946| 952| 9 | 
7 | Sub-Himalaya, East ... ves |1039 (1097 15837 | 1037 | 1038 | 13030 | 936| 999| 994 | 
S | Indo-Gangetic Plain, East an 5 1014 1014 981 962 | 963 | 9 
a | Tehri State (Himalaya, West) ... | 922 922 1,000 os 0 em $70 Rd = | 
10 | Rampur (Sub-Himalaya, West) ... 986 | 987 | 985 | 
: 10—15. 15-0 20—40. 
ME تش‎ AI 
Division or tract oF country. | An | in. |atnsal-| AM | Hin- Mass. All reli- pindua. | ® | 
5 reli- | Gus. | mans. | "2 | dus. |mans.| gions. mans. 
a gions. gions. | 
= > — الس سس‎ 
5 j 
i 1 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 | 
r5] E r? __ ا‎ 
| 
N-W.Provincesand Oudh ..., 801 | 799 | 818 | 829 | 820 886 961 958 998 | 
: 3 911 639 | 
Himalaya, West w ..| 845 | 855 | 728 | 880 | 901, 663 882 
> Sub: Himalaya, West ..| 788 | 785| 795| 771) 753 | 826 868 E m 
3 | Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ll ESN BA 796) 797 | 784 859 pn ies 1.071 
4 | Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central ... | 816 | 815| 829 | 8551| 841 926 995 aus 1005 | 
5 | Central India Plateau ..| 790| 789 | 810| 856 894 897 969 ; 01 1.069 
. 6 | East Satpuras c ..| 831 | 830 | 836 | 889 | S86 | 919 1,098 TRU 
y 7 | Sub-Himelaya, East ... | 882 | ss0| 840 | 808) 797 | S81 | 1,003 | 1001 | Pos | 
a 8 | Indo-Gangetic Plain, East ... | 847 | 842| 884 | 895 | 875 |1,090 | 1,132 n 1022 ا‎ 
9 | Tehri State (Himalaya, West) s. | 898 | 898 | 861 | 923 | 922 |1103 | 1,047 D 1 917 
10 | Rampur (Sub- Himalaya, West)... | 784 | 760 | 812 | 835 823 849 880 9 
40—60. 60 and over. Unspecified. 
ARA a 
. | Division or tract of country. Masal- 
5 All | Hin- | All lindos. Masal- | All  |gindus.| mans. 
ja . | religions. mans. religions. 
E 
3 RE 
0L 
YA 


N.-W. Provinces and Oudh ... 


Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West zA 
3 | Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ... 
: | Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
ntral India Platea u 


... 


aes 


getic Plain, East Ys 
bri State (Himalaya West) | 1, 
ar nalaya West) 925 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIIL— Actual excess or defect of females by Natural 
Divisions and Districts, 


4 1 
Z j | Number of females in excess (+) or in defect (—). 
3 District. [o AAA 
3 | 1901. 1891. 1881. | 1872. 
AA ل تس سس‎ 
1 2 
| 2 4 5 6 
== A و‎ 
N.-W. P. and ES | 
nd Oudh zu 1,542,102 | —1,701,663 | —1,717,243 | —2,470,710 
Himalay 1 
imalaya, West s — 63,045 8 —67,885 —70,552 
I E as » e — 27,457 — 32,513 —23,900 720,437 
see 2 ES —34,703 ~ 41,817 —37,789 —27,726 
hwa wa | — 1,609 —5,268 —10,315 — 21,177 
4 arhwa ave ... cb +6,724 +7,180 4119 ~ 1,212 
Sub-Himalaya, West = į —271401| —283,938|  —277,549| -307,196 
5 | Sabáranpur... Se 7 —76,456 —79,422 —81,310 —35,291 
6 Bareilly ra e cnn —80,491 —70,291 —65,084 | —70,179 
7 | Bijnor — .. za e — 33,143 —42,251 — 45,066 | 2 59658. 
8 Pilibhít on ox di —28,891 —81,116 —27,973 | —30,992 
9 | Kheri et 55 ا‎ —52,120 — 60,455 —58,116 | — 61,081 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West... —930,599 —905,444 —919,974 | . —9698,021 
10 | Muzaffarnagar uo — 61,298 — 63,582 4428 | —61,143 
11 | Meerut ... S ed —100,951 —103,030 7 —97,145 
12 | Bulandshahr i — 60,115 —53,328 —59,094 —50,825 
13 | Aligarh — ... rs a —68,922 —74.314 —81,371 | —81,400 
14 | Muttra Ge e| —54,561 —51,599 — 50,244 —02,638 
15 | Agra a : | —77,116 —17,122 —78,946 — 83,751 
16 | Farukhabad | —195,982 — 69,993 —73,408 —50,296 
17 | Mainpuri «ee —73,355 —71,435 —82,972 —88,137 
18 | Etáwah —69,028 —65,921 —68,077 —7 1,279 
7 i — 642% —70,855 —14,104 
19 | Etah — 69,626 64,297. 70,85 ; 
20 | Budaun —80,487 —70,716 —68,251 B 
21 | Moradubac ... —70,455 meis Er SA 
22 | Sháhjahàánpur — 68,303 —12,001 ,182 s 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cenral —289,736 —311.192 —283,080| — 429,747 
; gs — 86,489 —76,386 — 32,915 
23 | Cawnpore ... i on 1 ... a —20/485 —11,429 — 27,249 
24 | Fatehpur see M s no 150 —14,281 —9,354 —35,599 
25 | Allahabad +... — 36.657 —40,239 — 33,786 —24,943 
26 | Lucknow — 21.391 — 95,388 — 23,965 —31,417 
27 | Unao ave ... 2. 10,561 418,093 +806 
k +13,581 +10, = 61,523 
28 Rae Bare ... SOT — 58.051 —53,721 EC 
29 | Sitapur — .- 72232 | — 79,783 —15,718 B 
30 | Hardoi ose —13,432 i —8,245 —10,929 mic E 
31 | Fyzabud se e | 41-4040 +14,879 +7,562 po = 
32 | Sultánpur +... ED e. | 720,484 +20,553 +5,587 E 
33 | Portóbgarh 8 ْ | 228,611 —23321 20814 | ro a 
34 | Bara Banki E 2 cans san na 
- 3 —32,669 — 55,570 —59,564 101,977 
Central India Plateau cos 5 | | Ey dead T 
—4,140 —7,956 m Z33355 
35 | Binda. | —1 866 e E 257959. 
36 | Hamírpur +... = —13,835 ÉS TAR —28,829 
37 | Jhansi. — E x —12,828 THESE) usi Pis E. 
38 | Jalaun م‎ co. aD E —25,810- | 
422,280 + 8,826 T2, 
East Satpuras ... Sam —95,810- 
422,280 +8,826 +2 ~~. = 
39 | Mirzapur --- eco o T | ent 318,217 
E : —71,521 ; | wA 
Sub-Himalnya, Eas E ez —136,803 
- +16,136 —5J1 1 > 
kh 3 ween SE s" 24 959 .— 28,830 
40 | Gorakhpur ; oo: 55913 —33,577 
41 | Basti. 3 co Ss — 25,218 ` 46702 
42 | Gonda Vae D EA —37,439 : 26,821 
43 | Bahraich ..- $ SEA 97 693 | —26,821 
io Plain, East - «e +94,589 pees | 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East = —8,010 2,963 | 
Aa liye ap A +23,264 
45 | Jaunpur «e Se Li 424,348 


46 | Gházipur .- EA e 239,830 


47 | Ballis. E 50 2 = T1557 | 
48 Azamgarh oco Ey : 
: . ‘Native States + 


49 
50 


‘Tehri (Himalaya, West) 


Rampur (Sub- Himalaya, West) ; e 
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` SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIV.— Proportion of the sexes by caste. 


| 


Females} 3 Femal 
to 1,000] £ Caste. ales 
cato: males. | ía to 1,000 
= males. 
n 
E _— -_ س‎ 
| | 
كك‎ | 
GROUP I.—BRAHMANS. 2 Group VII. 1 
(a) Superior. 
a) Kanya Kubja Re 1|Ja6 — ED ase s 859 
ع‎ y VD) Saraswat a3 2 | Kambon Ds de Si 782 
1 25 <(c) Gaur aD : 3 | Rain on et ... l0 
28 )(d) Maithil, and... T 4 | Ror e ME 
(e) Utkal ZA vs 5 | Bishnoi ED ... s. 1,016 
2 | Panch Dravids l BG Halwai — s. NU. 
T 8 | Sanadh, Sarvariya and Jhijhotia (allied 7 | Dangi E zA En m 
1 to Kankubjas). < 
1 4 | Kashmiri (allied to Saraswats) E Total, Group VII E 859 
5 | Sukadwip or Mágadh o: 
6 | Mathuriya Chaube oco an Group VIII, 
7 | Ahiwasi CES e K : 
: ES 1| Kurmi T d 
(b) Inferior. و‎ | Kirar (Agra, Jhánsi, etc.) ae 
Prayagwal, Gayawal and Panda (in- 3 | Gujar ... 5p 802 
cluded in Brahman). 4 | Rawa cn : 844 
9 | Bhanreriya, Bhaddal 5 5 | Ahir E o5 Ae 937 
Joshi o E 6 | Abar ae ase T: 847 
Dakaut ES e 7 | Bhurtiya oco ya vs 1,099 
10 | Kathak E ER NT s | Sonar 55 des = "901 
x Barua YA oe 5 9 | Niyaria E. 5 7 690 ) 
11 | Mahabrahmin or Mahapatra o Kasera a oe 872 
Thathera ae Par 1,019 
Total, Group I v. Atit do coo "999 
Mabant ve “ae YA ES 
; Group II. Sadh ... ... te 873 
E Baghban aD ees ba 842 
i 1| Bhuinhar Ses 5 000 Mali > za m 858 
s 2 | Taga oco cd Saini ... : : 878 
3 | Bohra or Palliwal d: Kachhi e : 897 
4 | Dhusar Bhargava a Murao aT Er ui 938 
5 | Bhat e E 3 Koeri 2 a NE 
6 | Golapurab <.. ch = Kabariya ^. Ri ELT e 
Kunjra Gn 20 za 864 
Total, Group II oc Soeri ž xb ed 982 
Group II—Kshatriyas. Lodha ضيه‎ cu > 899 
1 Kisan 4 = 844 
1 | Rajput, Thakur or Chhattri Khagi E 853 
2 | Khattri 5 Ws QUT SS - = 2 
3 | Kirar (in Aligarh and Mainpuri only), EE. oe E E 7 
garh and Mainpuri only), Tamboli SA : E 897 
Barai ob aD 990 
Total, Group 111 se Barhai 000 EE exo 911 
Group IV. Kunera ES EA S 936 
1 | Kayastha za. Am TAE n je. ae a 
2 | Baiswar da ES is PRI os 3 "'| 10908 
3 | Bhotiya DD E 5 Kabar E E 392 
Gharuk SET E 924 
Total, Group 1V AR Gond ls 8 we | orf 
3 Goriya 5 5 co 1,111 
i Group V.—Paishyas. Kankar = á ya 1,097 
Agarwala Bargahi oO = 5 1,102 


Bind. a ` Sa | ee 
Sorahiya co ... 20 1,005 
Tiyar T EE ds DAL 
Chai yA 5 B 78> 
Kadherà — .. 3 i RN 
Gadaria. LT TS 2 5 
Bharbhunja ... on a si 
Chhipi es a E e 
Patwa ae 2 600 E 
Tarkihar or =n e. 1 7 
Darzi on n ED ; aa 
Sejwari za = oco 191 
Gandharp sub 


Total, Group VIII 
Group IX. 


Mallah 
Kewab 


Kumhar 


Baranwal 
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5 ~ 
2 | E 
E |Females| Z TE 
5 Caste 'to1,000| = Females 
a | mal m Caste. to 1,600 
3 es em males. 
a ! 5 
jg e [7] 
2 | Se Sox 
YA liu AA : | 1 2 2: 
a [ i.1l: c CN 
Group X (A.—Respectable 
occupations). Group XI. 
E 1 | Dhobi 5 as Ge 945 5 
1 | Lakhera : . | 1,605 2 | Rangrez 8 ae 1.203 A 
2 | Churihar c. 1 E 9 E 4 4 
3 | Manihar : 1008 3 pire ore 2 927 E 
LES ‘ a o3 5 4| Kori EX p E 910 
4 E ar ED .. vs 077 5 | Kalai 530 zs 1,441 
ت‎ 0 946 6 Saiqalgar aa zs 941 
uei ex اد‎ L082 7 | Dabgar - ax E 910 
7 | Tharu .. 32 890 8| Raj zA 23 = 811 
8 Broka . z 889 9 | Aberiya ^s zo 2 778 
ny . e] 1137 10 | Bahelia ie E 981 3 
16 | Saun = 3 | 1,079 | 11| Nat 5 5 co | 909 
11 Banjara Ut ... se 826 12 | Beria ie E 8 876 
12 | Naik (excluding Kumaun), I 967 | 13 | Bengali 37 x S 568 
33 | Belwar 7 is vis 833 14] Dhanok se y ES 880 
14 | Kutu see e|  744| 454 Dusadh zA is | 1,039 
15 | Orh . x o 688 16 | Sunkar E = 5 341 
16 | Ramaiya a bc n 967 17 | Khatik oA = EA 917 
38 | Pasi zs 973 
B.—- With occupations considered 19 | Tarmali sie vs e 1,034 
more or less degrading. 20 rise E yaa d 
51 «usphor ses oes 3 
1 | Dhunia m cos on 888 22 | Dbarkar we p. « | 1007 
2 | Arakh dm au mi) SG 23 pig? as 0 ro 
3 | Mochi . -- 791 24 abura ... an 5 670 
4 | Radha ane ese Go 941 Total, Group XI GE 941 3 
5 | Bhagat E a ... 995 Group XII. j 
6 | Paturiya ox eo 1,735 1| Chamar 0» ve. ze 986 Y 
7 | Kanchan oo ee ctn 411 2 | Gharami ao c. s so 
8 | Naik (Kumaun Division} 11,068 3 | Agaria E - .. d i 
9 | Bhand ate Am a 483 4 | Musahar : 9 .. m 3 
10 | Dharhi M p oon iu 3 ا‎ do c EE He 
He e ter |) eL c cx cs 
13 | Luniya 0 an - 989 8 | Saharya ove e Wa 2 
ox eo 918 9 | Bhangi on tro cx 
14 | Beldar ... 528 
15 | Kharot Có 2 834 10 | Balahar wA i WA 
16 | Khairaha — .. - -| 1,047 | 11 | Basor 9 e aS d z 
17 | Khairwa Do ... 3 923 12 omar [ss co 2 955 
18 | Parahiya OD E ea 1,053 13 | Dom E 0 iS 979 
^ Kol ^ à = 1,048 Total, Group XII 2 
bj Kh war 2 | 1011 Group XIII. 
har ceo 3 00 9 A. : 
21 | Cheru 1 E E 1 | Atashbaz eee E ax 105 
22 | Majhwar ces E ceo 1175 |. 2 | Bisati E YA 
23 | Manjhi co os xa 1,024 E i 
a J 1,408 3 | Dafali E se. 
24 | Pankha on ... e TOAS 4 | Dogra x ABA 
25 | Kothwar 000 3 0 7 5 | Gandhi yA 
26 | Bhuinya "e p e| 181 G 
2 0 ve 1,052 6 | Gara t tee 
27 | Bhuinyar e. coo yes Ol ae = a 
28 | Ghasia 200 ... eo 1.683 8 | Pankhia eS E 
29 | Pathari E oco E 0 B. 
E iD a 980 : 
30 | Pabri oe 1,071 1| Bhil e.. ... 
31 | Bayar coo ... see 2 | Bhopa I Wa 
UT 9 Gorkha . ment 
C.— Suspected of Criminal Practices. x amic E En 
5| Rahwari & ... 
6 | Raji ane ... 
1 | Meo and Mina e 37 EU 7 | Satgop see e 
2 | Khangar 3: tee : 966 8 | Sud see nae 
3 | Dalera oco one E 737 C- 
4 | Badkik a oe ; 1,032 ] | Donwar .. 
5 | Barwar E Ge ES 848 2 ديك‎ 4 m 
6 | Bawary2 ... d J so7 | 3 | Potgar s 
7 | Bhantu cc or : 65S 2 : 
8 | Sansia oco UO 1,933 Fagir 
9 | Kapariys Unspeci 
Total, Group X : i 
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S any Taste XIV.— Proportionof the sezes by caste. 
UBSIDI 2 


SAT 
نه‎ 
i c Females 
Females} 5 aste. to 1,000 
Casto, to 1,000| £ S males, 
E males. | 3 
d po 
MEI AI 5 6 
9 KENNEN | لله‎ j 
NEU. سمب اد‎ 
Group VII. 
GROUP [.—BRARMANS. 
(a) Superior. 1 | Jat 38 ... teo 859 
(a) Kanya Kubja E. o | Kambon Dco ... on 782 
la og (0) Saraswat 22 3 | Rain AS . ... 1,048 
1 $5 (c) Gaur € 4 | Ror Ls e c 993 
55 e unn and... sm 5 | Bishnoi nes xD .. E 
(e) Utka .. oe G | Halwai ... on E 
Panch Dravids RU T De n = Se soe 713 
$ Sanadh, Sarvariya and Jhijhotia (allied 7 | Dangi 
to Kankubjas). Total, Group VII 5 859 
4 | Kashmiri (allied to Saraswats) 
5 | Sakadwip or Múgadh Group VIII. 
6 | Mathuriya Chaube 
7 | Ahiwasi EO ses 1 | Kurmi o XD ... 970 
(b) Inferior. و‎ | Kirar (Agra, Jhánsi, etc.) E 
8 | Prayagwal, Gayawal and Panda (in 4 NA za 5 i? oii 
cluded in Brahman). 1 
Bhanroriya, Bhaddal 5 | Ahir e dE oe ke! 
> Joshi A 5 6 | Abar aes e se. E 
Dakaut ES 8 7 a ... ae see E 
10 | Kathak do E SI St co s s 690 ١ 
Barua = E 9 DAL om con wa 0d 
1 Kas se ... 5 2 
11 | Mahabrahmin or Mahapatra SE = i S 1,019 
Total, Group 1 x Atit cad ao ... 999 
Mubant Goo ... ase 57 
Group II. Sadh con on E 873 
: Baghban ees s.. dio 842 
1| Bhuinher „e see con Mali c ton a S58 
2| Taga ceo 00 eco Saini aa am yA 878 
3 | Bohra or Palliwal 5 Kachhi c ES con 897 
4 | Dhusar Bhargava do Murao cco c ^ 938 
5 | Bhat cro YA Koeri ado ond DD 1,045 
6 | Golapurab >... eo co Kabariya cco AD e. 602 
Kunjra an oo cm 864 
Total, Group II Soeri xh " u 982 
Group II.—Kshatriyas. ate oon tes ca 2n 
1 | Rajput, Thakur or Chhattri Khagi E ES od 853 
2|Khatri — eo a Gorchha m s E 862 
3 | Kirar (in Aligarh and Mainpuri only), Tamboli - co Go 897 
Barai ses 
Total, Group 111 = Barhai x 8 SC 
Group IV. Roues too 55 vs 936 
Kayastha as Na ses ... ... 946 
Bai x m E ac coo 926 
| Bhatiya ES “a o Bea 5 s L. | 1,098 
e ... ahar 300 es 352 
Total, Group 1Y Gharuk. ... zi za 924 | 
o ao Gets ... 5 RE 1,077 
— Pai se OD con 111 
| Group V.— Vaishyas. Kamkar con i x 17097 
j Agarwala — .. cr YA Bargahi aco d co || HO 


Baranwal 


3 | Baraseni x: i Total, Group VIII 
Choruwal z 1 
| Gahoi = Group IX. 


Khandelwal 


1 | Mallah 0 
2 | Kewat coo A s o 
3 | Bind z ES a || 
4 Sorahiya de في‎ et 1.005 

5 | Ti > -| b 
yar on ES 2,214 

Total, Group Y 6 | Chai 5 aa 9 
z P 7 Kadhera t D Ont 789 
Group VI. 8 | Gadaria 0 ya z| B97 
9 | Bharbhunja ... iis YA 890 
Oh & = ES 88) 
a P. | ass 
Tarkihar 08 a ar 234 

Darzi um el 128 
REN oD 867 
Sejwari 3 23) eo 211 

Gandharp ses, ... 


Henke: ... E s] 1191 


Females 
to 1,000 
males. 


n Of the sexes by caste—(conclnded ). 
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Caste. 


SS eee 


Group XI. 
Dhobi zo m 
Rangrez E m 
Kangsaz rr, e 
Kori je 55 
Kalai “ m 
Saiqalgar co TE 
Dabgar oe 5 
Raj za i 
Aberiya E" T 
Bahelia a a 
Nat EE a 
Beria ya 4: 
Bengali ax. PE 
Dhanuk RS s 
4 Dusadh v no 
Sunkar cos wee 
Khatik co Fe 
Pasi 1 59 
Tarmali A v 
Boriya ... T 
Bxasphor có s. 
Dbarkar zr E 
Bajg: 8 e 
Habura 7 cc 
Total, Group XI 
Group XII. 
Chamar sse t 
Gharami c os 
Agaria Se E 
Musahar T cas 
Kanjar co ... 
Dhaugar ... E 
Korwa ... ne 
Saharya ges ... 
Bhangi eve ... 
Balabur .. e 
Basor ‘ ase 
Domar ... Edo 
Dom ve a: 
Total, Group XII 
Group XIII. 
A. 
Atashbaz eee oe 
Bisati 38 t 
Dafali ch ... 
Dogra eno e. 
Gandhi .. .. 
Gara .. E 
Jhojha Eo ee 
Pankhia t one 
B. 
Bhil e e 
Bhopa oet e.. 
Gorkha ... o 
Kauware eee soe 
Rahwari eon E 
Raji pes coo 
Satgop sae e 
Sud E ace 
C. 
Donwar E co 
Garg an. c 


Potgar ie eae 
OF a 


1 numbe 


ia 


DIAMAR wwe 


DIANA OS tO 


MAD Qvi د‎ t9 


cots 


ec 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIV.—Proportio 


Total, Group X 


فيك 
r.‏ 


E | 
E E | Females 
m Caste. | to 1,000 
E | males, 
a 
— - ! 
1 2 | 3 
AT ———— 
Group X (4.—Respectable 
occupalions). 
1 | Lakhera 57 "T m 
2 | Churihar 5 za ES pos 
3 | Manihar š 24 HA 1053 
4 | Kalwar ` za qe YT "977 
5 | Teli . ux by 946 
5 | اك‎ se. ax ka 1032 
7 | Thuru 5 p LA 890 
8 | Bhoksa aa at Pw 889 
9 | Bhotiya T ES n 1.137 
o | Saun E YA wi 1,079 
11 | Banjara da € BA 826 
12 | Naik (exeluding Kumaun), ee 967 
13 | Belwar we oe ES 833 
14 | Kutu c c xd 744 
18 | Orh € at -.| 688 
16 | Ramaiya Aa WA .. 967 
B.-- With occupations considered 
more or less degrading. 
1 | Dhunia ae ae 888 
2 | Arakh y ao cb 916 
3 | Mochi see ... ex 791 
4 | Radha ... E oro 94 
5 | Bhagat 15 ct m 995 
6 | Paturiya 3 mo ss 1,735 
7 | Kanchan os se. nee 411 
8 | Naik (Kumaun Division) 52 1,068 
9 | Bhand co .. on 483 
10 | Dharhi 3 - ose 1,014 
11 | Harjala 3: ... E S91 
12 | Hijra 2 ^D os 167 
13 | Luniya o cts = 989 
14 | Beldar ceo on co 918 
15 | Kharot na ses se 834 
16 | Khairaha — ... oe E 1,047 
2 
17 | Khairwa m on 923 
. 18 | Parahiya c TA - 1,053 
19 | Kol ob 500 med 1,048 
20 | Kharwar — .. ves - DoD 
21 | Cheru Góc - e 100 
22 | Majhwar cro ver ... nS 
23 | Manjhi ceo - te UAE 
24 | Pankha ES E se: BIOS 
25 | Kothwar 000 E e JR 
26 | Bhuinya oro eco UD 1059 
27 | Bhuinyar 5 cho << "438 
28 | Ghasia 000 co .. ees 
29 | Pathari E tee es "980 
30 | Pahri coo 600 se 1 ei 
3l Bayar ^ ... ... 3 
C.—Suspected of Criminal Practices. 
1 | Meo and Mina ses aoe ER 
2 | Khangar oe nee E 966 
3 | Dalera ... poo : 737 
4 | Badkik ao 200 e 1,082 
5 | Barwar ED ... = 848 
6 | Bawarya n ASS = 807 
7 | Bhantu ED 0% Us 658 
8 | Sansia AE ee L| 1983 
9 | Kapariya = at 


Births of females | Females livin 
to 1,000 mules. to 1,000 males, 


> 


Natural divisions. 


ل ل ل ل لل ل ل — 
Himalaya, West‏ 


| Sub-Himalaya, West 
| Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
; | Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub- Himalaya East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, east ` 000 
: North: Western Provinces and Oudh 


$ 


SUBSIDIARY Tame XVI.— Distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age and civil 
condition. 


A.—ALL RELIGIONS. 


Males. Females. 


Unmarried. Married. Widowed, | Unmarried. | Married. Widowed. 
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SursiDiarY TanLE XVI — Distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age and 


Married. | Widowed. 


Civit Condition—(concluded). 


DB.—Hix»vs. 


Males. 


Females. 
Age. 
Unmarried. | Married. | Widowed. | Unmarried, 
KUTA 
LIE ا‎ — 
1 9 | 3 6 
0—5 ED 2 1,212 12 
5—10 e. ; 1,218 145 
10—15 7 932 602 
15—20 a ` 411 669 
20—25 ... 220 510 
25—30 A s 147 802 
30—35 m E 103 733 
35-40 S 55 440) 
40-45 57 451 
45-0 29 200 
50-5 m 32 190 
55—60 m 13 71 
60 and over vee . 29 | 104 
Unspecified 5 5 3: 3 
Total x 4,461 | 5,238 


C.—MUHAMMADANS. 


A AAA e —_ __ _— o O — 


| Males. Females. 


kk 
: _ eee Tae 


Widowed. 


Unmarried. | Married. | Widowed. | Unmarried. | Married. 


Age. 


. 40-45 
45--50 
-50—55 

55-60 


60 and over 
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IDIARY Tame XVII.— Distribution by Civil Condition and maig 
age periods of 10,000 of each ser. 


A,—ALL RELIGIONS. 


Unmarried. | Married. Widowed. Females per 1,000 males, 
| = — 
| Un- - 
married. Married, Widowed. 


Age. 1 į 
Males. | Females. Males. y 
f | 


Females. | Males, | Females. 


1 
| | E | 
0—10 aa 2,45 | 2,418 7 150 4 5 927 1,822 jl 
dE o o. 049 | 480 | 9299 580 8 13 45| 3,09 | qe 
15—40 i 943 150 | 2,865 3,447 200 391 149 | 1,128 L8»7 
` 40andover ... 157 31! 1,599 | 1089 454 1,296 | 1,847 609 2 Gry 
AU 4404 | 3,079 | 4,840 | 5,216 608 1,705 | 612 | 1010 2391 


B.—Hindus. 


4 t 
| Unmarried. Married. | Widow. | Females per 1,000 males, 
age | | : | — qui 
| Males. i Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. ODE ed, | Married. | Widowed. 


| | 
i | 
` 0—10 zs 2,30 | 2,400 81 157 | 4 6 924 | 1,812 1,428 
30-5 2 932 455 313 602 | 8 18 497 | 1,796 1,458 
15-0 x 936 | 136 | 2,889 3,454 |^ 294 408 136 | 1,119 1,870 
. 40and over ... 163 | 98 | 1,580 1,025} 460 1,316 161 607 2,675 
| | 
All ages oH 4,461 | 3,019 | 4,863 5,238} 670] 1,43 | 633 | 1,007 2,410 


C.—MUHAMMADANS. 


Females per 1,000 males. 


| Unmarried. | Married. | Widowed. 
| 
| | 
i 
Males. Un- 
married. 


Females. | Males. | Females. ; Males. | Females. Mared i Widowed 
i 


ا ےا qe‏ 


4 944 | 1,911 2,216 

9 567 | 2,021 1,295 

284 228 | 1,194 1,543 
1,18 371 619 


514 


979 
1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVIL—Distribution by Civil Condition and main 
age periods of 10,000 of each sex—(continued). 


D.—JaArss. 
Se a 
U 1 ١ B 5 i 
nmarried. | Married. | Widowed. Females per 1,000 wales 
Age ————— | 
E i m ا‎ 
| | : 
Males. |Females.| Males. | Females. Males, | Females Un- (Married Widowed 
== ! | ` | married. | z E 
2 y I s. اروس‎ TRE — 
E 3 ES | 6 7 Ba eg 10 
j ee 
0-0 ... 2,174 2,338 20 | 56 E SE 
nane 815 | Wazo 197! 419 3 z WA 8 
935 y 19 3 8 503 | 1,833 2,067 
15-40 |  1235| 176| 9,91! 8,282) 286 603 123; 1089 | 1817 
ري‎ OE 352 | 31) 1402| 1051| 917} 1525 76| ^ 664| — 1,430 
All ages ^. 4576 | 3024! 4212| 4838| 1211 2,138 570| 989) 151 
كك فقس عا‎ i j t 
E.—CHRISTIANS. 
Unmarried. Married. Widowed. | Females per 1,000 mates. 
Age. | - 
Males. |Females.| Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | ec (Married. Widowed. 
أ‎ 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 Y | 8 9 10 
— "n 1,958 2,593 26 67 4 1 | 954 1,816 278 
10-15 ze 933 | sto | 155 312 14 10 | 679 | 1,486 518 
15—40 co 3,142 847 1,915 3,033 152 239 | 194 1,141 HIE 
40 and over ... 179 109 ,232 1,086 | 290 824 | 439 635 2,049 
All ages — .. 6,212 | 4428 | 3,328 4498 | 460 lon 514| 974 1,684 


40 and over 


F.—ARYAS. 
| Unmarried. Married. i Widowed. | Females per 1,000 males. 
bog t OPE 
ur Cue M EM Un tel RP 
Males. |Females| Males. | Females. | Mates. | Females. | marrieg, | Married. idow 
ee | | PEN 10 
x Tp 8 4 5 6 7 | 8 9 
0 2,125 
sl soe] el ge! c D Sow ie 
س‎ xs "ESI ae I em E iu | UNE 
15-40 x Wege cen Pho! 1010| 569 1,225 | 236 | 587| 1735 


All ages 


E 
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NO an Table XVIII.— Distribution by Civil Condition and main age 
A —Arr, 


Males. 


NAAA EI ŘŘŘŮÁ 
Age. Unmarried, Married. Wi 
1901. 1891. 1881. 1901. | 1891. 1881. 1901. 
————————— STi AAA NO prm Ie rd | 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 
———— mp AA [zem S TT aeee 
10 AS s 2,445 2,571 2,507 77 08 56 4 
TE A > 949 '877 976 299 282 263 $ 
15—40 za a 943 933 925 2,865 2,894 2,892 200 
40 and over in se 197 122 115 1,599 1,625 1,637 454. 
All ages od a 4,494 4,503 4,523 4,840 4,864, 4,848 006 
5 B.—His 
———————————————————— 
Males. 
Age, Unmarried. Married. Wi 
L 
1901. 1891. 1881. 1901. 1891. 1881. 1901. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| SS _ | 
0—10 & a 2,430 2,564 2,501 sl 67 59 4 
10-35 ES ts 932 864 963 313 295 275 8 
15—40 2 on 936 926 917 2,889 2,909 2,910 204 
40 and over vs xD 163 130 122 1,580 1,608 1,618 460 
All Ages YA 4,461 4,484 4,503 4,863 4,879 4,862 676 


C.—MUHAMMA- 


Unmarried. Married. | Wi 
| 


—— 


1901. 1891. 1881. 1901. 1891. 1881. 1901. 


4 5 Û 7 8 
GRE EUM 
2,564 58 39 33 2 
1,065 217 199 185 7 
924 2,729 2,808 2,798 176 
67 1,726 1,753 1,775 412 


4,791 
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: griods of 10,000 of each sex at the last three censuses. 
RELIGIONS: 


Females, 


dowe d. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 


1891. 1881. 


1881. 1901. 1891. 1881. 1901. 1891. 


1891. 
Sa 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
eT ecc e 
2 2 2,418 2,585 2,475 150 TES 133 5 
7 9 480 391 439 580 540 550 13 
192 218 150 81 88 | 3,447 3,545 3,565 391 
432 400 31 14 12 1,039 1,030 1,029 1,296 
633 629 3,079 3,071 3,014 5,216 5,253 5,277 1,705 
ai AAA 
A 
DUS. 
Females. 
A eee 
.dowed. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 
AAA === 


1891. 1881. 1901. 1891. 1891. 1881. 


9 10 11 4 
2 2| 2,00 Z 
7 10 455 1 
194 220 136 p 
434 403 28 Ha 
1,725 


Females. 


"Married. Widowed. is : - 


Unmarried. 
1881. 1901. 1891. 1881. 


1891. - 
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Sunsipiary TABLE XIX.— Distribution by main age periods of 10,000 of each, 
Civil Condition. 


y TA 
y Males. | Females. 
Age. 
Unmarried. | Married. Widowed. | Unmarried. | Married. Widowed 
————7á ay FE و‎ 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 
Se | AS 
0—10 Res vee 3,313 79 15 | 3,071 145 29 
10-15 e 5 1,285 307 36 | 610 559 5 
15-0 = às 1,278 2,945 885 191 3,321 1,617 
40 and over > ... e 213 1,043 2,005 | 89 1,001 5,368 
nce ol 26.089 4,974 2,941 | 3,911 5,026 7,059 


SuBsidIArRY Taste XX.—Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each 
main age period for each sex. 


A.—1901. 
—— TT III ES 
| Males. Females. 
Age. a aL 
Unmarried. Married. Widowed. | Unmarried. | Married. Widowed. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
|} سس سس‎ 
0—10 ee = 9,681 306 18 9,395 584 21 
10—15 E D 7,555 2,380 65 4,478 5,405 117 
15—40 Se fap 3o 2,354 7,146 500 377 8,643 980 
40 and over YA d 710 7,235 2,055 130 4,390 5,480 
All ages om 4,494 4,840 666 3,079 5,216 1,705 
B.—1891. 
: 7 x PR EI ET IE 
Males. Females. 
Age. o  __ __ _—_======2=2=2 A 
Unmarried. Married. | Widowed. | Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 
: i 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 
Se EA i 
(A 
0—10 9,753 239 | 
: m cn : j 8 9,482 506 12 
10-15 3 
15—40 E = dn 2417 | 57 4,154 5,745 101 
40 and Over ES 3 558 00 | 477 204 8,903 893 
ES 8 7,458 1,984 59 4,380 5,961 
All ages i 4,503 4,864 | 


Females. 
DAC WEGE GS cli AS اللو‎ 


Unmarried. | Married. Widowed. 


5 At all ages 0—10 ; 2 
9 $ C i 10—15. | 15-490, i 40 
E Division or tract | — | and over: 
e of country. Un- 9 | 1 
= Mar- Wi- Un Us 7 | | juz 
E ried. |r aped mareig WAA mL mar- اميا‎ lar mar. | Wi- E Mar- k 2 i Wi- 
E ried: $ Sed owed. ried. lied. dowed.! ried. Hi dowed.ir 50d. do wed 
a | re pee: 
aa eres | Loa Ac 
l 2 3 7 9 a 1 T ج ی‎ 9 es 
IE | i e| 74 8 | 9| 10 | m |i) ae ji 8 
5 === pp 
N.-W. P. and 1,010 1842 97 I > zA | | j 
pee 010 642 | 2,400 wi 1,463 L819 Es 1,435 ¡5128 149 11, $27 609 p 12,877 
1 | Himalaya, West | 8 9 ‘97 > ano lua Sa = | 
59 Sut-Mimilayas | 981 0 aa de 3,327 | 3,600 [183 | 3,270 [1,137 noo 2.114 493 216 3,322 
West. , 1,409 11,759 |491 | 1,194 | 1,083 124 | 1,310 D 120 2,230 
Indo-Gange ti 97 |5 zv NN i 
3 alie 997 |591 | 1.818 |2,734 888 | 1.245 2,198 [389 | 1,524 | 1,007 120 | 1,984 ous uz 2,009 
Indo-Gange ti جو واد‎ zl 5 | 
4 gx der 1,016 [652 | 2,470 | 1,634 a 746 | 1,710 488 |1,124 | 1,160 164 | 1,849 604 198 12,779 
5 UA ee 1,019 |590 | 3,228 |2,253 936 | 2,912 1,950 409 | 1,475 |1,103 | 81 | 2,002 543 | 85 5 3,503 
e | Mast Sutpuras .. [1,045 680 | 3,789 |2,230 973 2,318 | 1,802 458 |2 59 147 |: lvo 4,265 
5 : 2 pen ,230 9173 [2,318 | 1,802 | 2,002 11,159 147 [3,061 (538 |179 4,265 
7 peas 996 1726 | 2,93 535 963 | 2,984 1,506 |589 | 1,594 | 1,086 1230 2,135 661 304 3,349 
8 p dnt 1,064 1691 | 3,197 | 1,608 950 13,378 (3,690 |508 | 1,651 | 1.222 1178 |] 5 604 1231 3,552 
B.—HINDUS. 
Number of females per 1,000 males. 
E At all ages. 0o10. | 10—15. | 1540 40 and over. 
= 1 TASA AAA 
5 | Division or tract | f 
E of country. : Un- : Un- | wi. | . |Un- ; Un- | Un- 
E Med, mer- amie | niei: [uar ee aes mara rq] red. [2% a e mr honat 
5 * jried. 2 ° ried. E OS rede} z 2 
E ee ER ES A i 
1 AEE IAS ©) Ca ıe ns Jas jas #8 
N.-W. .م‎ and [1,007 [632 | 2,410 [1,812 |924 1,415 | 1,796 |457 |1,458 |1,118 |136 [rem 607 |101 | 2,675 
Oudh. | 
1 | Himalaya, West | 1,012 633 | 3,249 2,226 982 | 4,508 | 3,748 [480 |4,205 | 1,105 106 2,502 |503 |204 | 3,568 
2 | Sub-Himalaye. 973 598 | 1,868 |1,830 [908 |1,014 |1,708 3 1108 |1,062 |101 | 1,280 [620 | 94 2,179 
e perum ; 
est. £ 
3 | Indo-Gange tic | 997 |573 | 1,790 2,880 |878 | 1,228 | 2,176 [351 | 1,555) 1,084 102 | 1,402 [618 0 1,950 
Plain, West. cu 
4 | Indo-Gange tic | 1,009 g44 | 2,447 | 1,605 [932 | 706 | 1,660 474 1,10 | 1,146 |150 | 1,893 0 169 |2,748 
Plain, Central. IU UE A 
5 (E s dia 1,020 |587 |3,218 | 2,225 936 | 3,087 | 1,925 |401 | 1,428 | 1,100 | 84 19,052 |545 | 68 | 3,563 
Plateau. ales z | 2 i 
6|E as. 11,046 |676 | 3,525 |2,281 (973 2427 |1,784 (455 | 9,025 | 1,160 |140 ! 3,116 |536 1154 4,292 — 
7 AY "Dol (728 |2975 | 1,875 993 | 2,941 1536 |583 | 1,894 | 1,079 |223 12,207 [654 1338 3,965 
i 
pd 1,600 946 |3,409 | 1,686 498 | 1,637 [1,215 102 ps 601 |208 | 3,563 


| : C.—MUHAMMADANS. 
| Number of females per 1,000 males. WA 
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SUBSIDIARY Ta x j 
3 JABLE 2 — 1 j^ 1 
ABLE XXL Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition 
Religion and Natural Divisions. 
A.—ALL RELIGIONS. 


Nuinber of females per 1,000 males, 


Indo-Gange tic |l; 059 
Plain, Bast. 


œ 
© 
e 
© 
io» 
ب‎ 

ف 
sl‏ 


10—15. 15—40. 40 and over. 


S 
2 
8 
z Division or tract A Un- 5 
=| of country- ar- |inar- 
8 ried. |-ed. dowed. 
o 
ردم‎ AA 
1 


E 


1 293 | 1,195 

N.-W.P. and Oudb| 1, o 5 ER WA 5 pod 806. 

1| Himalaya, West 754 |54 2 e : 

2 | Sub-Himalay a, | 1,005 
West. ; 

Indo- Gange tic 
Plain, West. 

Indo-Gang etic 
Plain, Central. 

Central India 
Plateau. 

East Satpuras... - 

Sub- A 


1,006 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XXII.—Distribution by Civil Condition 


CIVIL CoxDrrroyy 


At all ages. 0—10. 


District. m MS و ل‎ 
Married. |Unmarried.| Widowed. | Married. [Unmarried. Widowed 
= == == || 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ل ا | ےا‎ 
N.-W. P. and Oudh a 4,840 4,494 686 77 2,445 4 
Himalaya, West 603 4,831 4,686 483 34 2,327 1 
1 | Dehra Dan a a 5,471 | 3,905 624 177 1,741 A 
9 | Naini Tal... Ves Ded 4,740 4,522 738 19 2,022 2 
3 | Almora .. M a 4,725 4,886 389 10 2,674 
4 | Garhwál ... O: 4,713 4,975 312 5 2,473 
Sub-Himalaya, West ob 4,662 4,601 737 58 2,446 1 
B | Saháranpur M $e 4,562 4,626 812 48 2,442 2 
6 | Bareilly ... 3» co 4,703 4,581 716 37 2,468 
7 Bijnor om 5 od 4,862 4,375 763 50 2,164 1 
g | Pilibhit ... ves tee 4,625 4,706 669 55 2,464 1 
و‎ | Kheri m D edo 4,577 4,734 689 100 2,402 9 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West... 4,537 4,710 758 |. 35 2,558 1 
E ; 10 | Muzaffarnagar E oss 4,617 4,947 836 61 2,640 2 
a = 11 | Meerut B a c 4,840 4,350 810 62 2,504 1 
دير‎ 12 | Bulandshahr T EE 4,740 4,612 648 36 2,815 1 
re 13 | Aligarh ... in ES 4,599 4,677 724 30 2,686 5 
14 | Muttra ... E i 4,597 4,527 916 20 2,442 1 
15 | Agra E a 4,562 4,637 801 47 2,452 3 
16 | Farukhnbad eco con 4,148 4,837 1,015 43 2,474 1 
17 Mainpuri tod ap o 4,463 4,821 716 33 2,598 1 
18 | Etéwah .. 2 ES 4,436 4,886 678 29 2,479 1 
19 | Eth — .. ES x 4,208 5,072 | 725 26 2,726 1 


99 | Budaun ... oco aoo 4,531 4,828 
21 | Moradabad = E 4,659 4,639 
22 | Shéhjahánpur i 1 4,308 5,082 


7 2,473 
2,504 
2,435 


2,343 


2,208 
2,258 
. 2,194 
2,309 
2,345 
2,156 
2,523 
2,518 
2,347 
2,429 
2,376 
2,448 


2,265 


2,139 
2,351 
2,277 
2,344 


mm 


Indo-Gangetic Plein, Central... 5,004 4,326 


> | ae o s =F oe 4,527 
24 | Fa EN ya xS ,023 4,159 
25. E qu ES 5,519 3,788 
| Lucknow ... I s. 4,859 4,478 


2,429 
. 2,429 
2,479 
2,474 
` 2,467 

2,471 
2,523 
2,458 


2.281 
2,446 


of 10,000 of each sem by Natural Divisions and Districts. 
or 10,000 Manes. 


15 —49. 


Unmarried, 


13 


944 
1,224 


1,199 
1,386 
1,058 
1,288 


1,072 


1,047 
1,029 

911 
1,063 
1,295 


1,047 


S84 
829 
816 
937 
1,039 
1,041 
1,278 
1,091. 
1,221 
1,272 
1.157 
983 
1,312 


910 


© Pron 0o © 


. 
© مواد مو © O‏ 


PIA 


بم 
O omPewhontorn‏ 


. 


e» 
1 9 ^2 DO NO 


I 
ou 


eH 
Boost 


CIVIL CONDITION 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XXII.— Distribution by Civil Condition, 


تت ڪڪ 


At all ages. 0—10. 
Serial JAA 
S District. — ت + ساس‎ 
ber. Married. ¡Unmarried.| Widowed. | Married. Unmarvied.| Widoweq 
NENNEN ss sd c -——— |— | 
1 9 3 4 5 6 1! 7 
— err s = 
N.-W. P. and Oudh 5,216 | 3,079 | 1,705 150| 2,418 5 
Himalaya, West EE 5,227 3,221 1,552 85 2,196 3 
1 | Debra Dún 9 5,256 | 3501| 1,243 10^ 270 1 
2 Naini Tal... - 5,257 2,387 1,856 104 2,267 5 
3 Almor ... = 5,409 | 3,098 1,493 113 2,620 2 
4 | Garhwál ... ite 5,008 3,465 1,927 35 2,439 9 
| 
| Sub-Himalaya, West 5,189 3,208 1,603 130 2,527 9 
5 | Sahéranpar 5 5,200 | 3245 1,555 159 | 2,470 : 
6 | Bareilly x: 5,375 3,074 1,551 167 2,550 1 
7 | Bijnor B 5,292 | 8,042 1,666 122 2,379 3 
$|Pilibuít .. x: 2 5,173 3,142 1,685. 136 2,532 2 
9 Kheri... 35 bs 4,872 3,506 ),622 58 2,693 1 
{ndo-Gangetic Plain, West... 5,215 3,207 1,578 110 2,617 2 
10 | Muzaffarnagar s Et 5,217 3,474 1,309 72 2,685 1 j 
11 | Meerut... E E 5,482 3,128 1,390 108 2,520 2 
12 | Bulandshahr E 2 5,236 3,337 1,427 106 2,831 3 
-13 | Aligarh : 5,921 3,211 1,568 101 2,760 3 
14 | Muttra s : : 5,163 3,065 1,772 190 2,510 4 
15 | Agra... 5 : 5,288 3,067 1,645 119 2,449 2 
16 | Farukbabad S s 4,843 3,424 1,733 85 2,611 1 
17 | Mainpuri ... 3 Hi 5,913 3,006 1,721 114 2.646 5 
18 | Etáwah ae 5,170 3,110 1,720 123 2,617 3 
19| Etáh — .. E: a 5,003 3,357 1,640 124 2,677 6 
20 | Budaun ... c 5 5,328 3,103 1,569 133 2,586 2 
21 | Moradabad - yo 5,289 3,192 1,519 71 2,564 1 
22 | Shahjahanpur ceo yA 5,068 3,188 1,744 108 2,570 1 
Indo Gangetic Plain, Central .. 5,320 2,950 1,730 171 2,296 5 
23 | Cawnpore ... d E 5,207 3,046 1,747 88 2,398 2 
24 | , 
4 | Fatehpur ... A = 5,440 2,840 1,720 167 2,242 2 
E Allahabad ... 050 35 5,981 2,548 1,871 301 2,051 14 
1 a Portnow ES a6 dE 5,124 3,192 1,684 107 2,446 2 
, 98 Bon 2 on 6 5,117 3,118 1,765 138 2,328 2 
ze e areli 55 5 5,384 2,861 1,755 192 2,176 5 
20 Sapi 3 E : 5,095 3,392 1,513 90 2,654 1 
sl Fen E se ES oo 4,908 3,501 1,591 65 2,702 1 
oy Pee 3 = 5,495 2,779 1,726 184 2,045 6 
ultánpur... - ab 5,133 2,695 1,872 219 2,208 8 
A LEE 21856319 2S) — 1,796 285 | — 2017 18 
ra Banki 2 5,300 3,035 1,665 160 2,390 1 
Central India Platean — .. | 5,084 | 2,745| 2,171 151| 2,188 3 
phy Dente = | 5288| 2509] 2,203 255| 2,038 4 
So ape | 4,883] 2843] 2974 131 2,267 1 
1 $059 | 284| 209 82| 2181 2 
5,030 2,859 2,111 115 2,349 4 
East Satpuras 5,080 | 2,849 | 2071 208| 2,268 6 
39 | Mir = 
zapur E io. 5,080 2,849 2,071 208 2,268 6 
S SETS 
nb-Himalaya, East 5,142 | 3,268| 1,595 | 169| 2,434 7 
dum 4,957 3,414 1,629 149 2,504. 2 
es - 5,406 3,088 1,506 245 2,380 6 
5,259 3,095 1,646 161 2,279 e 
5056 | — 3:358 | 1,586 | 102| 2537 


2,901 


2,678 2,194 2,154 

2,784 1,961 2,190 26 
2,899 1,983 2,278 8 
2,999 1,943 136 2,326 11 
3,055 1,33 149 2,306 7 


3,420 
3,099 


e 
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of 10,000 o f each sez for Natural Divisions and Districis— (cpncluded). 


or 10,000 FEMALES. 


10—15. | 15—49. 40 and over. 


Widowed. Married. ammi 


Hv 
on 


2 مير 9[ حير‎ OND 
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ا 
ie -‏ ص 


WA | 4 , Muham- T 

Natural Division (or group of districts). JAJI religions. | Hindus. | E E Cities. Rural areng, 

| Ei 

1 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 
| | — 
988 | 1,011 | 754 M 2s 

١ laya, West a S 2s gens ES x 988 
3 S E West: 0 AS 981 | 213 | 1,005 EH 989 
8. Indo-Gangetic Plain, West Xd 997 997 | 1,006 962 999 
4. Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central See 1,016 1,009 1074 871 1.024, 
5. Central India Plateau ae ee 1,019 1,019 1,021 968 1,099 
6. Enst Satpuras a ae 1,041 1,047 | 1,021 940 1,054 
7. Sub-Himaluya, Bast ya tes 996 991 1,028 oe 996 
8. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East SD 1,064 1,055 | 1,144 892 1,072 
Provinces... e $us 1,010 | 1,007 | 1,082 916 1014 


SUBSIDIARY Table XXIV.—Civil Condition by age for selected castes Showing the 
number out of 1,000 of either sex at each age period. 


A.—UNMARRIED. 


Total. 0-5. 5—12. 12—15. | 15—20. 20—40. 40 and over, 
A ATEN TIA e Se 
Caste, tribe or race (in 5 : EY . 
the district of). E: 2 ¡ES 2 fe 3 1 2 E 
2 2 e 251! e 3 = 1 E 
HENCE: eE a E 3 , 2 |4ا‎ 5 
race E (2 | € |. 8 | 2 | م‎ 
— | اا‎ — ===1 —| _ 
1 كات انك‎ 5 6 | v "s | 9 pio | جد‎ [azi ع" ]14 | قد‎ 
| | 
Vaishya or Bania—Meernt [496 | 298 | 993, 987 827 | 696 |160 | 304,230 | 116 195) 30/96] هد‎ 
Agra 878 | 303 | 953, 991 [seg | 792 [528 | 378 356 | 79 | 90! 27) 72] 13 
| | 
Gorakhpur ... 212 | 243 | 934| 850 589 | 488 [249 | 260 172 | 128 |50 | 69|22| 56 
Moradabad ... 399 | 285 | 998| 993 ¡851 | 776 519 | 346 324| 87 201; 5 | 79 1 
Allahabad ... [874 | 250] 918) 968 |791 | 595 190 253! 88 95, 46 | 73 17 


Total of five districts... 341 | 276 | 960| 951 1777 | 665 |42 296 9234, 106 |121 39 | 62 32 


. Kori—Aligarh ... |412 | 325 | 997| 939 |855 | 736 


208 | 194 | 79 


Gonda ... |345 | 287 | 891| 934 785 | 788 


Total of two districts .,, |359 | 294 913| 935 |799 | 776 


Kumhar—Meerut =- [398 | 313 | 995 891 869 | 700 
Gorakhpur .., 


846| 726 691 | 466 |: 


"Total of two districts 


910| 777 Er 548 |: 


ir Mainpuri 


998| 991 |905 781. 
891 


Gorakhpur 


909 645 


916f 926 |731 


984| 951 |809 
971| 867 1820 
995 
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Subsidiary Table XXIY.—Civil Condition by age for selected caste showing the number 
out of 1,000 of either sex at each oge period—(concluded). 
B.—ManniED. 


| 
12—15. 
Caste, tribe or race ] EE IEEE MT TI CEDEZT EQ 
(in the district of). 9 Ce E AA 
: E k 7 2 , 8 
aj aqela lakaa ECTS 
ales 18 | 2 E 5 | 5 | (eli E ENSE d EI 
za eA A fa = fa 2 E a fe E 5 
Neue c للكت‎ A T cc. 
1 2 Bex E 
3 14} 5 |6| 7 18) 9 |10] x1 |12] 38 14| 15 
Sa caes es AIL 
SS — SS a Se eee eee ME. 
Vaishya or cui E e zi 13 167 | 294 |468 | 653 [697 | 789 les7 | 760 '611 | 559 E 
ae E 4 9 160 | 205 |412 | 002 |632 | 862 ]780| 997 
RUNS 58 YA 50 | 119 (353 | 466 684, 667 731 | 753 332 i a $91 
Moradabad... 490 2; 7/140} 203 [448 | 579 l615 | 768 l7co | 817 2 
Allahabad ,, |516 | 580 | 67 | 311197! 397 456 | 732 039 870 801 826 656 48 E 
Total of five districts — ... |541 | 566 | 34| 41 05 | 318 [319 | 649 (075 | 799 764 | 795 loco | 586 1 
Kori—Aligarh ... 4199 | 562 | 3, 57 139 | 253 |351| 679 |610 | 815 i767 | 87 
1 1 2 73 |698 | 602 
Gonda . 518| 594) 84| 65 199, 206 |472| 561 1583 | 775 753 | 859 675 | 594 
Total of two districts ,.. (514 | 588 | 07 | 63 187 | 217 [452 | 583 i592 | 787 [7551 860 leso | 595 P 


Kumhar— Meerut vee |920 | 553 | 5 96 |129 
Gorakhpur ... (614 | 501 |131 | 229 273 | 467 |622 | 493 |739| 577 |809 | 642 |734 | 519 


Total of two districts .. 1582 | 5181761 188 


Ahir— Mainpuri - |471 | 536| 2 9 | 90 | ممه‎ [368 | 591 |491 | 876 |;80 | 792 l618 | 534 B 
Gorakhpur — .. [511 | 516 |101 | 82 [328 | 302 [573 | 565 1575 | 704 |669 | 782 |614 | 631 . 2 


| Total of two districte .. |499 | 522 | 77 67 |249 | 273 |528 | 570 |630 | 736 ¡714 | 785 ¡636 | 600 2 
T 
| eS” 
| Xol—Allababad se |558 | 579 | 16 49 |191 459 |428 | 683 |517 | 784 |831 | 792 |7353 | 661 E / 
| Kurmi— P artábgorh e. [976 522 | 21 129 |171 300 |500 508 |805 625 |848 | 695 |752 | 644 E 
| Pasi— Bara Banki ... |588 554 5 41114 | 229 |364 | 667 |587 916 |869 | 922 |829 | 544 1 
| Saharya—Jhiusi ... 1455 534 17 27 |157 | 518 |148 | 745 |828 | 842 |760 | 604 2 

ihe ‘Taga— Meerut e. [476 548 8 18 120 | 331 375 | 633 |613 782 |690 | 754 |648 | 579 

| Tharu—Naini Tal en [429 503 | ... 6 8 25 | 76 | 365 |370 | 834 |766 | 942 |714 | 595 

| Dom—Kumaun Division ... |470 | 525 | 2 2 | T7 | 142 1109 | 579 |318 | 872 |818 | 904 [851 | 468 

| ; 5—12. 12—19. 15—20. 20—40. 40 and over. 


Total. | 0—5. 


| C.— WIDOWED. Ms 
| 
| 
| 


Female. 


| Caste, tribe or race 
| (in the district of). 


1 Vaishya or Bania—Meerut {118 
5 Agra m |112 
k g E 
| Gorakhpur... |132 
| Moradabad... |111 
3 Allahubad ... [110 


Total of five districts — ... [118 


Kori—Aligarh . | 89 | 113 
Gonda .. 1137 | 119 

Total of two districts ... |127 | 118 

Kumhar — Meerut . | 82 


Gorakhpur 97 


Total of two districts 91 


- Abir—Mainpuri aS 
Gorakhpur 


Total of two districts 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XX V.—Statement showing Civil Condition of 10,000 of each 
main age period. 


MALES. 
: All ages. | 0—10 | 10--15. | 15--40. 40 and over, ` 
El MEM UEM == oor; 
% Division or tract | j i | 
1۷: | 5 Y i H ya 
B| ot country. Ed Un- Wi- Mar- Un- Wi- Mar- Un- [Was | Mar: Un. |Wi- Mar Un- Wi 
= 1 mar- t. mar- dow- ++. | mar- ¡dow-| iod, | Mar dow-| `; j |mar- l 
E: vied. ried dowed. ried. ried. | ed. med. | vied. | ed. ned lad i os vied, lo wed. 
n 1983 
E (| > | — | —— 
9 |10| a | 12 [13] 14 |18 | 26 
= == Si ا‎ E == 1984 
W. 7,555 | 65 [7,146 | 2,354 300 | 7,235 |711 | 2,054 
Oudh. | 1985 
1\Himalaya, West 4,831 | 4,686 483 |145 8,836 | 25 | 6,817 2,822 1361 | 8,127 |332 [1,511 
A 2 wees lhe 0 
olSub-Himalaya, |4,662 14,601 | 737 |229 7,628 | 67 16,804 |2,009 [587 | 6,981 1505 | 2,214 188 
3\Indo-Ganget i c| 4,538 4,709 753 (135 8,028 | 48 | 6,830 2,627 |543 | 6,565 |304 | 1 1887 
Plain, West. | 
Allado-Ganget ic} 5,004 14,326 670 1409 7,279 | 76 17,228 2,295 477 | 7,314 1696 11,990 
Plain, Central. 1 1883 
BlCentral India| 4,838 4,513 | 649 9 7,504 | 67 | 7,105 2,377 Isis 7,027 1359 | 2,114 
Plateau. 
z = 8 * 1889 
6|East Sntpuras | 5,066 4,365 | 569 5 7,235 | 79 | 7,992 1,963 |485 | 7,018 1558 | 1,824 
7\Sub-Himalaya, | 5,063 14,404 | 533 417 7,360 | 58 |7,594 1,988 |421 [7,653 |595 | 1,752 . 1800 
East. 
SlIndo-Ganget i cj 5,031 4,345 624 1463 7,181 | 94 | 7,494 1,994 [512 | 7,499 633 | 1,808 
Plain East. 1891 
1892 
FEMALES. WA 
2 40 and over. 1894 
3 patson S => 
E 
2 Un- . 
= Mar- Wi- i 
& i fd mar-aowed. 1898 
YA ried. 
= A A EN E EE 
14 |35| 16 189 
== => RM / 
t 
.-W. P. and |5,216 ; 130 15,480 | 189 
Oudh. | 
1\Himalaya, West) 5,227 1,356 | 78 5,506 | 
| | 189 
2,Sub-Himala ya, 5,189 | 3,208 | 1,603 |189 |9,504 5,147 4,606 |111 |] | 
West. | 
de 18: 
ndo-Ganget i 5,215 | 3,207 11,578 |403 5,088 | 4,213 697 (182 | b 
2,950 |1,720 1603 5,542 | 4,354 136 [5,48% | * 
d 
2,745 |2,171 |645 5,993 (3,882 |125 | 8,307 ^ GEM 
2,849 |2,071 9 5,823 | 3,987 1,411 |3,421 
18 


4,074 |5,214 | 


5,540 14,277 
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p4 RAM showing the number of births amd deaths of females to 1,000 of males from 1881 
ales from to 1950 


(N.B.— Each symbol re 
presents a unit, bnt 851 
0 have been subtr 
acted in each case.) 


year. 855 | 860 | 865 | 870 875 880 | 885 > 
- | ele eee ¡pa 85 | 890 | 895 | £00 | 905 | g T 5 1 42 8 1 
Births e fr HH icd TU mmm js [um p eH d 
yo“ Coat. poon MMOD waina maa A a 1 l | WE 
Births... 24444 | 1 ERE pelo : 
1982 1 ae na ال فلن‎ Head | | s] vi ce TE 
Deaths... (00080 00000 (0008 0020 |... | | e [peto TET 
7 pir 1 1 i | i p | | 5 .. "m 
E. Births... [AH F44 FH IERI HER HAE EEE HEE HA | E eel “he du 
19 Deaths... eun ees | bs | | | ل‎ aes | 7 | ar | ve ^ E Pe 
Births NO Nn FLEE |) e | eee 2 db eS | E ر‎ 
m : oe t ine 12222: MAUA AA (2221 HHH HEH bie | ja | aa 0 BE p* 
+ 0101 00000 00000 Ba a t ee a ei [S 
c Births ... ha ; 1 | EA ae | sd ee I eurem debe) se DH) 
<< مد ا‎ PP HAHEI EH PEE DEE EEE [omm pom om a "m 
AM .- (00008 (0000 08000 070 00000) 2ك‎ CODD neons coour o ا‎ AA cos 
SESS NO | | eomm EE 
E 4 puse ا‎ E NI E. 2 Ne 
Deaths... ميت‎ wA cocta re WA BM 
Births ... 144 | d | ل د‎ aa ERE ep y م‎ (974) 
E. 1 0 HAAA | ام اس‎ O 
aths... (00200 00000 00000 DOOD ...تممه‎ oem | om bom] m] | la A 
i | | ose | . .. ses fo rest BA 
ae E HH HH HH HEH HL THU HEY E mE Lc. | leon 
Deaths... سم‎ qu «ds denies EM e PES an 
Births ... 3 7 ul Pal | P 
za J DA Po EEF FE | 2 | a (903) 
Deaths... WD | | | ef AI x ae loge 
e MK we KAA o HH a en 
Deaths... nn aan GERE ا‎ ec ... (879 
E EV MUA a - = X ee i 
Deaths... [00000/00000 000000000 2 NE sa 869) 4 
ae Ex . HHHH WAA ea me metal a -| [600 
Deaths... (10000 00000 010000 00000 = IOE | |. 89 
Es em ... [MISMA HERO EH HHT spen tos 
Deaths... [90000 00000 00000 00000 Lal Ese : 
SESS HHS EY xen HH e prm r 


1894 5 Hm so 
.. [Dorn anuo 00000 00000 00800 nooo 00000 00000 سنا‎ 


ED a <. ppp EEE ل‎ HER EE ا‎ mt 


Deaths... [08000000000 00000 riri 2 
B» . D WOW WA EEE AAA 


` (Deaths... neo kb E 3 1 
E wy | r ve [MET TH "ms Hem pu 


| ` (Deaths... (TODO ia Mj 

f us f .. [BASES RSE HHH ee Hm dm HHH! n tt 

| (deaths... goron 00000 00000 anno ponnn rou aan? 2000500000 COE 00000 00000 

E uo O leri ete viden p Ri po HEEE HEHE HEH HEH E HEEE en 
0 nme eorn pe UU CER أ ا‎ E 5 


... uu I00 00000 00094, poong na 
.. pepe em hae aan Hin, mur Hi Tr qui nr Her 
BEEN 


: „e (879) 
RM BH pom] o (919) 

BA ... (835) 
> én E sa K(918) 
.. (858) 
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116. Meaning of the term “literate.”—For census purposes the 
term “literate” only denotes “able to read and write." It is important to 
notice that a knowledge of both reading and writing was insisted on, because 
not a few natives know the alphabet sufficiently well to be able to spell out 
the meaning of a book, though they are unable to write at all On the other 
hand, still more persons are able to produce a scrawl which can be recognised 
as a name when one is told what it is, though they are unable to write 
anything else or to read anything at all. The standard of literacy is thus 
a low one, and it was not thought desirable to attempt to define it at all by 

- reference to any of the recognised examinations. In the course of tours of 

inspection the difficulty of deciding whether a person was literate or not was 
referred to me several times, but census officials were generally satisfied by 
being informed that children in the lowest class of a school, still learning the 
alphabet, were to be shown as illiterate, while persons who could both read 
and write with some amount of fluency, should be reckoned as literate. An 
important change made in the rules of 1891 was that no entry was made for 
those under instruction. In both 1881 and 1891 there were three categories 
for the column dealing with literacy, viz., learning, literate, and illiterate, 
The reason for this change is that the use of the term “ learning " was 
misleading, as it was applied to all persons under instruction, so that children 
just commencing their alphabet and students who had taken the degree of 
B. A. and were reading for higher degrees were included in this category. 

117. General results.—1,422,924 males and 55,941 females were 
returned as literate as compared with 1,257,149 males and 38,468 females 
shown as literate in 1891. It may however be assumed that of the persons 

Shown in 1891 as learning those could at least read and write who were aged 
15 or more. Making an addition on this account of 60,528 males and 1,708 
females the total number of literate persons has increased from 1,857,853 
persons to 1,478,865. The increase in the number of literate persons has 
hus been 9 per cent. in both sexes taken together, or 8 per cent, for males 
. and 39 per cent. for females, which may be compared with the increase in 
The population which amounts to about 1% per cent. The proportion 
of literate persons to the total population is 
V a little more than three per cent., but a con- 
difference is found, as indicated by the figures given above, 
> proportions in the sexes. Thus out of 10,000 males at all ages 
nd write, while out of the same number of females only 24 are . 
| ina er way, for every 10,000 males who ean read and 
| 993 females possessing the same ability. 

acy i ferent districts.— The western Himalayan 
s: ricts have the highest proportion of literate 
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RUMOR 
Garhwál is easily first with 1,284. The proportion of literate persons is 
lowest in the Native State of Rampur (142), but three British districts have 
less than 200 literate persons out of every 10,000 of the population, viz., 
Budaun (163), Kheri (179) and Hardoi (180). It is especially notable that 
the portion of the Provinces which is universally considered to be most 
prosperous, the western plain, has only 277 persons literate out of 10,000 of 
the population, a proportion lower than that any other part of the Provinces 
except the adjacent western Sub-Himálayan districts where it falls to 238. 
119. Literacy by religion.—Subsidiary Table I shows that the 
religion in which the proportion of literate persons to the total population is 
greatest is Christianity, 41 per cent. of the followers of which are able to 
read and write, followed by Aryas with 24 per cent. and Jains with 22 per 
cent. Amongst Hindus and Masalmans the proportion falls to less than 
3 per cent., there being 297 literate persons out of 10,000 of the former and 
282 in the case of the latter. The figures for Christians were not prepared 
separately for Europeans, Eurasians and Native Christians, but the extent to 
which the latter are educated can be approximately ascertained in the 
following manner. There are 41,152 male Christians of all races aged over 
15 years. Of these Imperial Table XVIII shows that 19,626 are Europeans, 
Eurasians and foreigners. The total number of male Christians of all races 
aged 15 years or over is 41,152, of whom 24,438 are literate. If it is assumed 
that all the Europeans, Eurasians and foreigners of these ages are literate, 
there remain 4,826 male persons literate out of a total of 21,526 Native 
Christians of the same ages, a proportion of 22°35 per cent., which is much. 
higher than the proportion amongst Hindus (7°87 per cent.) of the same ages. 
The Aryas, as has been noted in the chapter dealing wich religion are 
chiefly drawn from the educated classes of Hindus, while J ains belong almost 
entirely to the mercantile caste of Banias or Vaishyas. Subsidiary Table I 
shows in the age distribution that the proportion of literate persons by age- 
periods in these two religions varies, and that the higher proportion amongst 
Aryas is found in the two earlier periods 0—10 and 10—15, while there are 
more Jains than Aryas who can read and write, propo:tionately to the total 
population, in the later periods. The conclusion 15 that Aryas ave paying more 
attention to education at present than Jains are. The distribution of literate 2 
persons in districts for the two main religions, Hinduism and Islam, is JJ 
| in Subsidiary Table IL, parts B and C, from which 16 appears that Garbwal has. 
E the hiohest proportion amongst 
e c Ee in the total of all religions the figures are e a 
high proportion the number of Europeans and Eurasians bears to the tota 
: 3 dans, excluding the districts of Almora 
Epi Aon E | 1 highest proportion is. 
and Jalaun, which contain a small number only, the ig) les prop n is. 
E, aye nd Allahabad (555). In the first 
found in Jhansi (624, Lucknow (603), a ie of Masa 
“named district education is fairly popular, and ES 2 MEME 
not very high, but in Lucknow and Allahabad the large e: JE pu 2o 
The number of Jains and Aryas in single. 
d no definite conclusion can be drawn from t 


| 
| 
| 


an appreciable effect. 
comparatively small an : S 
for these which are therefore not printed. B In d c 
the districts containing gaton. and large ^ed 


1 


re Agra, Etáwah, Sháhjahánpur, Cawnpore, Lucknow, are - 
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conspicuously owing to the number of Europeans and Eurasians. It is unfor- 
tunate that owing to want of funds the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission which, as already shown in Chapter 111, has obtained the largest 
number of converts in these Provinces, has been obliged to close many of its 
schools in the last few years, where classes were taught to read and Write 
who had little chance of being educated in other schools. 

120. Female education.—The number of females who can read and 
write is only 24 out of every 10,000 of the total population, and the 
proportion is smallest amongst Hindus where it falls to 15. Female educa. 
tion is decidedly more popular amongst Muhammadans of whom 27 in 
10,000 are literate, and the proportion rises to 170 in the case of Jains, 674 for 
Aryas, and 3,191 for Christians. In single districts the results are often affected 
by the number of European and Eurasian females in the population. For in the 
whole Provinces only one district, Allahabad, has over 4,000 literate females, 

two, Benares and Lucknow, have between 3,000 and 4,000, and four more, 
Agra, Bareilly, Cawnpore and Gorakhpur, have between 2,000 and 3,000. 

Thus the Dehra Dún district has 204 literate females per 10,000 of all 

religions and only 41 in the case of Hindus and 36 amongst Muhammadans, 

In only six other districts, viz., Naini Tal, Bareilly, Agra, Allahabad, Lucknow 

and Benares, can more than one half per cent. of the total female population 

read and write, and a comparison of the figures by religions shows that with 

the single exception of the Benares district this is due in every case to a 
comparatively large proportion of European or Eurasian females. In Benares 

65 out of every 10,000 Hindu females can read and write, while amongst 
Masalmans the proportion is 61. The contrast between male and female 

education in the case of Hindus is especially marked in districts where the 

proportion of literate males is high, such as Almora, Garhwál, and the Bundel- 

z khand districts, in all of which female education is distinctly backward, and 
he proportion of females who can read and write is below the provincial 
See erage. It must also be noticed that in the case of Hindus female education, 
{Sa wary to the experience with males, appears to be more popular in the 
Western plain than in any other natural division, except in the eastern plain, 
where the large proportion in the single district of Benares makes the difference, 
and in the Mirzapur district. The presence of large towns in a district tends 
to raise proportion of literate persons, especially amongst females, and 
2 marked in the case of Masalmans than of Hindus. ‘Thus the 


ent in this respect. It is noticeable however that taking consi- 
ees E cha ih : ural divisions and not single districts, female 
DEUM ans is more in vogue in the east of the Provinces and 
he wester 1 plain, where it was seen that the greatest 
ales is to be found. The improvement 1D 
during the last decade may also be gathered 
at the age-periods 15—20 and 20 and ove? 
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—— د 
E English education.—The extent to which the people livin‏ .121 
in these Provinces can read and write English is shown by columns 18—20 5‏ 
E I, and by Table ITI. Taking all religions together 24 persons‏ د 
out of 10, 0 PS this knowledge, or exactly the same proportion as was‏ 
found to exist amongst females for literacy in all languages. The order in‏ 
different religions also follows exactly the order noticed in the education of‏ 
females. Amongst Christians it rises to 3,310 and amongst Hindus it falls‏ 
to 12. Ta total number of Hindu females who can read and write English‏ 
is only 313, and of Masalmans 89, and Aryas 32, while 10,168 Christian‏ 
women out of 42,914 are literate in English. As far as females are concerned‏ 
‘English education is thus practically non-existent for all but Christians. A‏ 

comparison of the figures by districts for all 7 

religions points at once to the fact that the 

presence of a comparatively large number of Europeans overshadows anything 

else. Amongst Hindus the largest proportions per 10,000 are found in 

Lucknow (49), Dehra Dún (41), Benares (40), and Allahabad (34). In all 

these districts, except Dehra Dún, the presence of large cities affects the 

proportion, and in Benares the large number of Bengalis probably raises it. 

"Similar considerations affect the proportion in the case of Masalmans which 

‘is highest, excluding Almora, in Lucknow (80), Agra (56), Allahabad (55). 
192. Literacy in selected castes.—The principle adopted in 

selecting castes for Imperial Table IX was to take the Kayastha caste as 

being ce:tainly the one in which the largest proportion would be found, an agri- 

cultural caste, two artisan castes, and one caste of labourers. It was impossi- 

ble to find a single agricultural caste distributed all over the Provinces, so that 

Koeris were taken for the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions, Kachhis for 

Agra and Allahabad, Muraos for Rohilkhand, Oudh and the Rampur State, 

and Játs for Meerut. The Lohár (blacksmith) and Barhai (carpenter) castes 

presentative artisans, and the Chamár, whose traditional 

-occupation is leather working, as the representative of the labouring castes. 

‘The results are reduced to regular proportions in Subsidiary Table IV, and 

. they show clearly the very large share of the literate population that is found 

| ^ amongst Kayasthas. While this caste is little more than one per cent. of € 

| E the total population, literate Kayasthas number almost eleven per cent. of the i 
1 

| 


P. 167, III A, 3—5. 


were ehosen as re 


total number of persons who can read and write, and the caste includes over 
-one-fifth of the total number of literate females. More than 55 per cent. of 
male Kayasthas, and nearly 5 per cent. of females, can read and write. Of 
castes chosen, the Jat is much superior to the other three in 
rosperity, which explains the higher propor- -— 
tion of literate persons in that caste. While the Koeri, Káchhi and Murao are : 
respects, it has s 

in the east of the P 


‘tion is more popular 
proportion of literate perso 
. Lohár and Barhai are both 
` write, but are lower than the 
ا‎ 


superior to the Ko 
Ját. The Cha 
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ig Subsidiary Table VI, which may be compared with the variation in population 
‘shown in Subsidiary Table I, Chapter IT, page 53. The general conclusions 
to be drawn are that there is little connection between the increase of popu- 
lation and the increase in the number of literate persons. Thus the western 
plain, in which the increase in population was greatest during the last ten 
‘years, shows a decrease in the proportion of literate persons. It must of 
course be remembered that where education has obtained so little hold on the 
masses as is the case in these Provinces, literate persons belong chiefly to the 
middle and upper classes who are less likely to be affected by distress, and 
where the population of a district has been reduced by this cause, the propor- 
tion of literate persons is likely to rise. On the other hand, in times of 
scarcity the poorer members of the classes which are disposed to educate 
their children are unable to pay school fees. While both these considerations 
are appreciable the predominant feature of the matter appears to be that 
education is increasing most rapidly in those districts where it is already most; 
widely spread, such as the hill districts, Bundelkhand and the two adjacent 
districts of the Allahabad Division, Fatehpur and Allahabad, and in the 
eastern plain and eastern submontane districts. Examining the statistics. 
of literacy by religions it is clear from the figures shown below that more: 
progress has been made by Masalmans than by Hindus :— : 


Proportion literate per 10,000— 


Hindus. Masalmans. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1891 : 506 12 452 20 
1901 560 15 526 27 
: Amongst Jains and Aryas the proportions were :— 
2 Jains. : Aryas. 
"E > e Males. Females. Males. Females. 
TOM 1691 4,178 14 3,612 549 
1901 3,971 170 3,841 674 
. Showing a 505 amongst Jain males and a large increase d 


females. 


ugs education in contrast to general education is chiefly progress- 
; A . Ang, apart from the hills where it is most aE, 


in those districts where there are large cities: 
2 is is the number of Europeans, 
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proportion of literate persons in towns as compared with the provincial figures is 
decidedly more marked in the case of Hindus than amongst Masalmans. The 
roportions for individual cities are given in Subsidiary Table VIII. Amongst 
Hindus the figures are highest in the religious centres, Muttra and Benares, 
while Meerut also takes a high place. Amongst Muhammadans, Gorakhpur 
comes first, though it is not a large or important city, followed by Jaunpur 
the capital of a medieval kingdom, while Allahabad, Fyzabad and Lucknow 

were all important places under Muhammadan rule. 

125. Literacy in different characters.—In Imperial Table VIII 
literate persons are divided into five classes according as they are literate (1) in 
Urdu only, (2) in Hindi only, (3) and (4) in both Urdu and Hindi, (those who 
know Urdu better being distinguished from those who know Hindi better), and 
(5) in other languages. (It must be noticed here that while this distinction 
purports to be based on language, it is really a question of character only, and 
Urdu and Hindi as used in Table VIII are only equivalent to the Persian 
and Nagri or allied alphabets.) (In the next chapter it will be shown that 
Urdu and the literary prose Hindi are the same dialect both as regards syntax 
and accidence though they differ in vocabulary according to the taste of the 
writer.) The distribution of the literate population aecording to the character 
in which they can read and write is of importance. When the British admin- 
istration of these provinces commenced, the language and character in use. 
in the courts was Persian, which remained the official language till about 
1837, when the vernacular was substituted for the Persian language, no 
change being made in the character. In fact, it was usual where documents 
written in Nagri or an allied alphabet were filed in court, to require that a 
transliteration of them in the Persian character should also be presented. A 
resolution was issued by Government in 1900 to the effect that the use of Nagri 
in documents presented to courts and Government officials should be allow 
and that notices issued to the publie should be in both the Persian and Nagri 

characters. It was pointed out in that resolution that although no stomste 
were available showing the number of persons who knew only ue Nagri 7 
allied alphabets or those who only knew the Persian character, the cones 9 
1891 had shown that while 54,000 enumerators used the latter, 1 0E a 
used Nagri or Kaithi, the latter being the current term for most aper orms 
of Nagri. In the course of the discussion of these orders by the pub ic, id 
| 1 geal by those who criticised them adversely that the proportion foun o 
| oa bers of enumerators using each character was not a fair 
| none ii aa ion i al population. (The results of 
representation of the proportion in the generar popa tre on 
hile the argument certainly held good 1 
the present census show that, w d amongst enumerators, the 
the actual proportion differs from that observe amo = AMEN 
error in the latter tells against the objectors. For while there 5 
: « writing Nasri or Kaithi as those who used the 
AA s ea 069 ersons who declared themselves 
ee ese Eos who were literate in the 
od of nearly four toone. Of s 
re more familiar 
who were literate in both cha: acters, 67,324 Mes مف‎ E ot 
with the Persian, and 65,679 said they knew £6 WAA ihe Aligarh die | 
Petter. ) In connection with this patients experle rum | PCR S 
e $ 3 ae ; $ 5 15 ٤ e = : 


T 
fe 
0 


ديجا ل مع a, = LAE‏ و وت را 


Persian character, 
literate in Nagri or Kaithi only, 
Persian character only, 2 propor 


} 
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thay be quoted. Estimates of the numbers of enumeration forms in each 
character required for each district were based on the numbers of enumerators 
using each character at the census of 1891. The estimate for the Aligarh 
district turned out to be entirely incorrect, as the services of patwaris, who 
formed the majority of the census staff in 1891, and who usually write the 
Persian charaeter in that district, were not available owing to settlement 
operations. (Table VIII shows that while 6,022 persons in this distriet could 
read and write the Persian character, 22,873 could read and write Nagri, 
and as a matter of fact, it was necessary to send a large addition of Nagri 
forms.) No attempt was made to distinguish between Nagri and its cursive 
forms, because what is known as Kaithi in one district differs considerably 
from what passes under the same name in another. A volume of facsimiles 
of the different types of characters passing through the post office contains 
eleven specimens found in these provinces. An educated Hindu to whom this 
volume was shown could only read the Nagri specimen, and the variety used 
in his native place with ease, and one other specimen from a neighbouring dis- 
trict with difficulty, and was unable to decipher the others. Great difficulty 
was experienced in the Lucknow office in reading the books of schedules from 
adjacent distriets written in so-called Kaithi, and in the Cawnpore office it was 
necessary to reabstract and retabulate completely the entries for language 
and birth-place in the schedules of Ajmer-Merwara owing to the confusion 
between the words Merwara, Meywar, and Marwar. In the variety of the 
alphabet used by bankers the difficulty is still gzeater, as vowels are almost 
entirely omitted, and a story is told of a letter written in this character that 
caused much confusion. A banker had left home to visit a branch office, and 
his clerks in writing home to give information as to his further movements 
wrote : “ Lálá ji Ajmer gae ; bari bahi bhej do," or * The master has gone 
to Ajmer ; send the big ledger.” The letter was however read: “ Lald Ji áj 
mar gae ; bari bahu bhej do,” or “The master died to day ; send the eldest 
wife. “ With so many distinct varieties of character it was necessary to choose 
astandard, and Government has long since decided in favour of Devanagari and 
forbidden the use of any kind of Kaithi in the village records, the chief class 
of publie documents in which a character other than Persian is employed. It 


A was pointed out by the Education Commission of 1882 that one of the 
effects of these orders was to place private schools in Oudh, where cursive 
forms were in common use at a disadvantage as compared with the Govern- 


pr ary schools, but the knowledge of Nagri as far as reading is con- 


ES Eri po es 5 X o 
ost universal amongst even those persons who use the 


now 
ms for writing. 


y Ca E 


uses affecting progress of education.—The census 
only v ith the mere ability to read and write and for purposes 


will be cient to examine the variation in the statistics 
Department dealing with the lower primary stage of 
1C O PUY ls in th ve has risen from 146,088 in the 


1 ‘The greater number of these 
hich contained 118,640 in 1890-91 

> ars the expenditure of local 
7,172 to Rs. 6,19,548, but at 
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the end of Leo an innovation was made which has probably had a considerable | 
effect on primary education, which will tend to increase. Before that time 
the small indigenous schools of the country had practically remained unrecog- 
nized and unaided by Government, and the change consisted in the allotment of 
_a special grant to be spent by District Boards in subventions to these. The 
result of this 1s seen in the large inczease from 11,991 in 1890-91 to 62,810 7 
in 1900-1901 in the attendance at primary aided schools. I am unable to : 
offer any explanation of the reason why the proportion of literate persons 
should vary so much in different districts, for to say that it is highest in 
districts where people appreciate it most is merely to throw back the diffi- 
.culty to the explanation of the reason why the desire for education should 

vary. (It may be noted that where the proportion of literate persons is 
highest, the character most in use is the Nagrior one of its cursive forms) 
(and on the other hand that in the Rohilkhand Division, the only one in which 
the number of persons who ean only read and write the Persian character 
is larger than the number literate in Nagri, the proportion of literate persons 
is lower than in any other revenue division. (The only inference, however, which 
can be safely drawn from these facts is that Nagri is easier to learn than 
the Persian character.) Table VIII shows clearly that Hindus prefer to read 
the Nagri, and Masalmans the Persian character. In no districts were more 
Hindus returned as literate in Persian than in Nagri, and in only two, Ballia q 
and Basti, were more Muhammadans shown as literate in Nagri than in 1 
Persian. The difficulty is to explain why in the backward division of Rohil- 
khand, where the proportion even amongst Hindus literate in either of the 
two characters more nearly approaches equality than any other division, the 
Nagri character should not be more popular. Facilities for learning Nagri are | 
probably equal over all parts of the provinces, and there is no difference in the 
use of the characters in the courts which will explain this, for Persian is 
used exclusively, with the exception already noted, in all districts but those 
of the Kumaun Division. I may, however, be noted that the ability to read ^ 
and write Nagri only is almost invariably accompanied by a lower degree. of E 
education, in a wider sense, than the ability to read and write the Persian 
| character. It was found in abstraction offices that schedules filled in by 
j non-official enumerators in the Nagri character were not so well done as those 
| written in the Persian character. Another point for notiee is that the 
| «distribution of literacy according to the census statistics is almost the reverse 
| .of that indicated by the statisties of the Educational Department. In a 
3 Kumaun both sets of figures indicate the popularity of education, but while as 
| 


already r Jed. the number of persons able to read and write is proportion- 
"eed um divisions of Med and Rohilkhand, the pores of d 
children on the school-going ages is highest in those parts of the provinces, 

-even allowing for the increase in population. The conclusion is that ue 
-elementary education is more common 1D Bundelkhand, and the east "d 
provinces than in the west. In the hill districts there are s ee = 
buta great demand for education in the ي‎ ee 3 = = E 
things which strikes a European most about the 2 iterato = em es 
fact that he seems to read so little. J udging by the subi of : 0 
registered for copyright the two classes of literature - 
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these provinces, apart from school-books and keys, are religious workg 
(often in poetry) and erotie novels. In the case of persons only literate 
in Nagri there are reasons for this, because modern books printed in this. 
character, as will be shown in the next chapter, are usually written 
in such a euphuistie style as to be unintelhgible to the ordinary man, 
while the more popular classical poems are generaly archaie or written in 
dialect, and are not readily comprehensible, though popular. The great 
majority of natives, therefore, learn to read and write simply to be able 
to compose or read letters, and to keep accounts, and not with the object of: 
reading books. Officers of the Educational Department have made a similar 
complaint about students of English. A large proportion of these leave school 
as soon as they are able to compose a more or less ungrammatical telegram, 
There can be no doubt that the absence ofa reading habit is one of the most 
important factors in the low proportion of literacy found in these Provinces 
and in the case of those persons who know Nagri only its formation is 
undoubtedly retarded by the fashionable style of writing. The absence is, 
5 however, strongly marked even among the better educated men who form 
the bulk of Government servants in the subordinate grades. Vernacular 
literature (excluding Persian and Sanskrit) is especially poor in works on his- 
tory, biography, travels, and science, and the essays on various similar subjects 
which form such a feature in most European literatures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have no counterpart in the productions of these Provinces. In his work 
on the vernaeular literature of Hindustan, Dr. Grierson has regretfully pointed 
out that the country had only produced a single critic, the late Babu Harish 
Chandra, and it may be noted that the trailof the Sanskrit Dictionary is 
found in most of his works. If literacy is to be advanced both in eztent and 
E. in degree, it appears to me that the first problem is to obtain a healthy and 
se popular literature. (Qne more point whieh tends to retard progress may 
be mentioned. (In chapter VIII dealing with caste a division of the Hindu 
| castes into groups willbe found. The last two of these groups, XI and XII, 
| comprising nearly 25 per cent. of the total, include castes that are “ untouch- 
| able” and boys of these castes would not be admitted into most schools.) 
Group X, with over five per cent. includes a number of castes to whom objec- 
tions would be raised. Groups VIII andIX with 41 per cent. include the 
x middle class agricultural, and artisan castes amongst whom education is 
ually thought a useless luxury and there remain only the highest groups 
h about 30 per cent. amongst whom education is not unpopular, and can be 
tained without difficulty. The report of the Educational Department for 
year 1900-1901 shows that in that year about eleven per cent. of boys 
he school-going age were,receiving instruction in schools recognised by the 
Before these Provinces can rise from the low place they occupy 
of literacy in India, it will be necessary to overcome the indiffer- 
le class castes, and to provide greater facilities for obtaining. 
gst the lowest castes, where indifference also has to be faced. 
tion there o special difficulties. The first is the want 
be due to a prevailing impression ^ that 
modest woman.” The second is that 
to go to boys’ schools they are take — 


x 
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—_—_—_ _ _ _ 0000 O 
away ata very early age, and in any case the pardah system, and early 

marriages interfere with education in the very castes where it is most likely to 

be accepted. Female education amongst natives is to a very large extent 

in the hands of the Missionaries in these provinces, and the American 

Methodist Episcopal Mission in particular has made special efforts in this 

direction, and has founded a women's college at Lucknow. 
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Number in 10,000. | — 


Number in 10,099 


Literate. Illiterate. Urdu only. | Hindi only, 
Age period. — — 
s Male. | Female.) Total. | Male. Female. Female.| Male. Female, 
ات‎ CEI == | 
1 2 3 de 5 6 7 10 11 
A A | | 2 | | —— | 
All Reli 
0—10 ES 37 65 7| 9963 | 9,935 | 9,998 42 5 
10-5 d 263 452 28 | 9,737 | 9,548 | 9,972 297 ie 
15—20 2 439 767 42 | 9,561 | 9,233 | 9,958 492 ja 
20 and over +... 428 819 28| 9572 | 9,181 | 9,972 580 16 
MO 310 578 24 | 9,690 | 9,422 | 9,976 401 13 
Hin 
0—10 a 32 60 3| 9968| 9940| 9,997 46 3 
10-5 = 252 439 15 | 9,748| 9,561] 5 332 13 
15-0 eu 422 744 29 | 9,578 | 9,256) 1 549 25 
opandover ..| 4| 703| 19| 9589] 9,207 | 9,981 642 16 
Total. 297 560 15 | 9703 | 9,440 | 9,985 445 13 
Masal 
0—10 E 34 59 7 | 9966 | 9,941 | 9,993 6 1 
10—15 za 238 407 81 | 9762| 9,593 | 9,969 40 2 
15—20 m: 417 742 48 | 9583 | 9,258 | 9,952 75 5 
20 and over | | 393) 752 33 | 9607 | 9248 | 9,967 127 3 
Tota]  ..| 2821 526 27 | 9718| 9,474 | 9973 79 3 
Jai 
475 30 
2,792 240 
3,481 244 


20 and over 149 


"Total 136 


Christ 
161 
667 
628 


ESS TSO ga Sane EE aa 
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by age and sem, 


literate 1n 


aaa Midi UA | Number in 10,000 literate ; 
Urdu and Hindi, | Urdu and Hinai ž e HEL Females to 10,000 males 
knowing Urdu knowing H iudi. Other languages. in English, s 
better. better. - 
AAA 


z Literate 
Malo. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male, Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Literate. md in 
* | English. 
12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 E 
gíons. 3 
i ugue Ls 3 2 8 14 2| 1085 | 9606| 1,372 = 
12 1 14 1 14 5 16 25 5| “501 | 8363| 1,607 : 
40 i 39 1 28 7 34 57 7 461 | 8,939 | 1,068. $ 
39 1 38 1 36 5 31 56 5 343 | 10,027 | — 934 
26 1 26 1 24 5 24 42 6| 393 | 9,925 | 1,032 
dus. 
l| a Telos 20s 1 AT 553 | 9587| 18 
1 e 15 9 1 19 iG e 203 | 8,334 65 g 
40 1 4l E 19 2 24 44 1 313| 8,832 87 
36 د‎ 38 1 19 1 15 colas 236 | 10,598 57 
25 eS 26 zm 14 1 12 22 an 258 | 9,893 65 


máns. 
2 : 
9 in 
28 1 
43 1 
26 1 
ns. 
10,079 
14 1 
12,072 
93 8 
15,303 
209 3 
17,044 | 
213 14 


È 


14,041 4 us 
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15—20. 20 and over, 
Fe- Fe- 
Males. SEINS Males, mild 
107 | 2117 > 
Y AAA 
767 | 43|819| 9g 
1,378| 64 11,396 57 
1,249 | 229 | 1,360 250 
746 88 | 932 56 
1,592 47 | 1,45 32 
1,697 19 | 1,778 18 
475 | 46 606 13 
442 28 | 671 32 
730 96 | 646 56 
372 23 | 571 17 
478 40 | 604 24 
322 32 | 481 17 
859 | 52 | 651 29 
525 14| 715 10 \ 
942 | 47 | 723 27 / 
668 36 | 639 27 
929 65 | 668 24 
1,262 66 |1,018 40 
2,159 | 108 | 812 51 
1,030 | 67 | 687 33 
557 28 | 571 23 
1729 44 | 708 33 
551 36 | 549 15 
403 52 | 376 23 
659 53 | 484 33. 
557 53 | 600 31 
717 46 | 860 31 
911 53| 960 45 
1,004 9 


: Sunsibiany Table Il.—Education dy age, sez and natural divisions or districts, 
s. 


AA EEE EEE 


À.—ALL RELIGION 


Literate per 10,000. 


10—16. 
Males. | Fe 
E males. 
8 9 
452 28 
1,004| 55 
872 | 146 
587 81 
1,212 43 
1,151 25 
277 34 
216 20 
360 74 
279 20 
32 26 
211 22 
468 40 
356 7 
581 39 
457 27 
586 44 
666 31 
566 | 100 
510 43 
428 21 
544 27 
336 26 
277 35 
356 37 
400 48 
419 26 
599 37 


All ages. 0—10. 


Districts, 


Fe- 


-| Serial number. 


Total. |Males. . |Males. Ern 
Bees oc | [4 $ 7 
a ie ee NA A ap حت‎ 
W.-W. P. and Oudh | 811 | 578 65 7 
Himalaya, West .. | 574 [1,052 147, 24 
1 | Dehra Din .. . | 706 1,074 195 | 129 
2 | Naini Tal d we | 415 | 705 108 17 
3 | Almora vi. 55 567 |1,088 146 8 
4 | Garhwál JD XD 639 |1,284 157 4 
Sub-Himalaya, West ... | 238 | 410 42 8 
5 | Saharanpur ... . | 247 | 446 31 6 
6 | Bareilly ES we | 273 | 465 48 18 
7 | Bijnor ase e. | 211 | 390 58 5 
8 | Pilibhit oe on 228 413 35 4 
9 | Kheri ves 5 179 326 32 4 
5 Indo-Gangetic Plain, West | 277 | 495 64 7 
10 | Muzaffarnagar » | 257 | 474 41 8 
11 | Meerut an a" 311 562 84 9 
12 | Bulandshahr ... $947: | 451 44, 3 
13 | Aligarh 5o | 287 | 522 94 5 
14 | Muttra ce oe 432 | 778 118 6 
15 | Agra : e | 402 | 696 79| 23 
16 | Farukhabad ,.. تن‎ 305 | 537 54 8 
17 | Mainpuri à .. | 236 | 418 61 8 
18 | Etáwah D ». | 300 | 609 76 6 
19 | Etah a aes 215 382 32 3 
20 | Budaun 3 w | 163| 275 48 8 
21 | Moradabad  ... » | 211 | 386 49 7 
22 | Sháhjahánpur... ew | 257 | 441 56 7 
Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central | 315 | 611 56 8 
23 | Cawnpore  .., ew | 404 | 721 95 13 
24 Fatehpur an ve. 376 | 728 82 2 
25 | Allahabad ... .. | 426 | 796 98 22 
26 | Lucknow vee 5 479 | 824 73 24 
27 | Unao ab » | 303 | 584 1 
28 | Mae Bareli ... “| 315 | 644 8 
29 | Sitépor Ga ... | 250 | 459 3 
30 | Hardoi .. . | 180 | 328 3 
31 | Fyzabad „a e | 407 | 627 7 
32 | Sultánpur  ... .. | 208 | 409 3 
33 | Partábgarh ... ... | 305 | 613 3 
34 | Bara Banki ... e | 253 | 483 9 
x 
Central India Plateau — .., 367 | 706 5 
35 | Bánda E. .| sul! 607 
2 ya Hamirpur eue =. | 55| 651 59 
Jalaun re . | 404| 768 87 1 
eo. DM 147 
East Satpuras 75 
Mirzapur — ya w | 358 | 701 75 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
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districts — (continued). 
B.—HixDus. 
Lit-rate per 10,000, 


- : 

z i 

10—15. | 15-20. |20—and over. 
1 


District. All ages. | 0—10. 


——— 
الللس دماح 


Tutal. | Mates. | YE | Fe- 
الك‎ Mates: males. Males. De 


2 


N.-W. P. and Oudh 
Himulaya, West 
Dehra Dan 
Naini Tal 
Almora s 
Garhwál 


Sub-Himalaya, West 


Saháranpur es 

Bareilly ec 

Bijnor a ... 
Pilibhít yes tes 
Kheri m ses 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ,,. 
Muzaffarnagar .. ES 
Meerut có 
Bulandshahr 

Aligarh . 55 
Muttra one e.. 
Agra ... on 
Farukbabad Pis 5 
Mainpuri on co 
Rtáwah 

Ftah Co 

Bulaun xn 

Moradabad ser 
Shahjabanpur 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central, 


تن P ORAM 0 rte co‏ .000 تج ين دج ت ون Coo)‏ تح ص دن ده RONDA PB‏ 


Cawnpore v 
Fatehpur ... s 
All ihabad 
Lucknow E 
Unao Aa 
Rae Bareli A 
Sitapur ... ... 
Hardoi cen Sm 
Fyzabad 5 E 
Sultánpur Qd 
Partábgarh 
Bara Banki ono CCo 
| Central India Plateau ax 
E! 
F Bánda on i 


Hamirpur wo se 
Jhansi cc e 
Jalaun oco Ox 


East Satpuras 


Mirzapur 


Sub-Himalaya, East 


Gorakhpur ... 


Basti "S . 
Gonda oo .. 
Bahraich - e OD 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


Benares ES DD 
Jaunpur oo ow 
Gházipur e 
Ballia Les 
Azamgarh oe 
Native States. 


Tehri (Himalaya, West) 
Te ri ( (Su-H is 
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SursiDiary TABLE II.— Education by age, sex and natural divisions or 
districts—(concluded). 


C.—MAsALMANS. 
_—— EIE Liternte per 10,000. — 
5 OR 
Total all ages. 15—20. 20 
B District. and over. 
5 Fo Fe > 
B XS 5 BEIM a Fo. 
E Total. Malos. males. Males 5 Males. males, Males, mate 
71 3 اكت‎ 6 10 11 12 | 37 
mec) — 


N-W.P.andOudh .. | 282 | 527| 27| 59 
Himalaya, West -.| 884 | 552 | 26 | 107 


748 | 49 | 752 | gg 
574 | 74 724 | وو‎ 


1 | Dehra Dún — .. e. | 531 | 849 14 1,130 | 195 | 998| جد‎ 
2 | Naini Tél ES - | 202 | 347 7 317| 34| 479| 16 
3 | Almora as ... | 1,845 | 2,083 110 2,033 | 211 |2,068 | 197 
4 | Garhwál 2 | 668 | 839 DR 546 | ... | 992] وي‎ 


Sub-Himalaya, West +» | 197 | 356 240 22 | 485 40 | 523 32 


4 

5 | Saharanpur sua 4». | 153 | 282 2 28 8| 316 15| 448 11 
6 | Rareilly E e 288 | 488 6 369 49 877 108 672 87 
م‎ | Bijnor n .. | 180] 344 5| 226 4| 42 22 | 525 | 13 
8 | Pilibhít ER e. | 275 | 496 4| 313| 81] €06] 54] 762| 49 
9 | Kheri dp ee | 124| 222 6| 273 20 | 207 I3 | 277 17 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, West, | 231 | 420 8 | 375 | 38 | 674 | 47|567| 20 y 

1 

10 | Muzaffarnagar ya ..| 183 | 339 3| 9263 8| 383 19 | 504 11 f 
11 | Meerut ay sm | 197 | 363 4| 417 12 | 688 22 | 425 16 
12 | Bulandshahr  ... oe 201 376 3 298 10 602 16 539 20 
15 | Aligarh io e. | 268 | 495 4| 340 26 |1,025 52 | 664 15 
14 | Muttra a “| 312] 577 1| 403 8| 843 22 | 750 15 
15 | Agra ob ... | 339] 581 421 | 181 | S64] 173 | 828 29 
16 | Farukhabad v » | 248) 445 482 58 669 96 569 32 
17 | Mainpuri DX) con 350 | 643 554 35 | 899 46 | 883 31 
18 | Etéwah we +» | 393 685 640 | 86| 927 | 103] 916] 87 
19 | Etah sas v 242 | 445 400 31 |1,163 40 632 16 
20 | Budaun an | 328 | 409 424. 46 | 596 53 | 538 30 
91 | Moradabad áo SO] 375 | 322 284 18| 531 2/7: 195437 26. 
22 | Shabjubánpur sw vs | 341 | 588 510 | 119 | 818 | 129 | 806 97 


Indo-Gangetic Plain-Central, | 371 | 706 530 | 36 | 965 | 60 1,012 6 


23 | Cawnpore a e. | 427 | 738 579 97 [1,098 | 114 | 940 75 
: 24 | Fatebpur 20 +. | 409 | 816 695 7| 981 | 25 11,156} 21 
25 | Allahabad —— ... - | 555 11,087 833 | 631,426 | 69 (1571 | 46 
B3 IY ES ... | 603 |1,108 683 | 80 |1,514 | 130 |1,539 | 123 
27 | Unzo 5 328 | 626 434 43 | 902 70 | 912 26 
28 | Rae Bareli 0... ... | 400 | 769 684 | 40 | 930 | 99/1113 | 68 
29 | Sitápur a .. | 214| 396 335| 15| 631| 36] 550| 24 
30 | Hardoi a ..| 224) 419 232 8| 651| 44| 613 | 22 
31 | Fyzabad 2 e| 367| 718 612 | 11 | 950| -18|1,037 | 49 
S2|Sulánpur — e | 241 | 479 385 | 16| 614| 58| 739| 2 
33 | Partúbgarh —.., . .. | 333| 671 354 | 24| 769 | 19|1105 ^ 16 
34 | Bara Banki — .. أن‎ 282 | 542 470| 22| 795| 30} 750} 3. 
Central India Plateau ... 495 | 951 
A 35 | Bánda m ... | 459 | 884 24 1,098 

un 2 En m e| 460 | 932 936 | 31|L156| 39 |1,274 z 

E. Mm e e | 624 [1,138 833 | 87 |1391 | 109 | 1,586 


coe core 839 | 833 
East Satpuras ... | 335 644 


581 | 92 1,078 72 11,226 | 39 
41 | 855 
41 | 855 
10 | 536 


18| 538| sa| 658 
246| 7| 547 

346) 6| 538| 17| 759| 19. 
7| 450 


43 |1,261 


65 |1,016 
650 | 10 |1816 | 27 |1164| 3) 
2| 681| 32|1,249 58 |1,892 40 
14 | 563| 80} 997| 62 |1,181 
461,145 | ~ = 
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AuRSIDIARY TABLE III.— English education by age, sex and natural divisions 
or districts. 


A.—ALL RELIGIONS. 


E EE O a‏ س 
Literate per 10,600, IS‏ 


Pi 
4 - 
5 All ages. د‎ - 
E Natural Divisions or Districts. d MES I RÉ Qu Uus 
e Fe- 
n 
sii 9 AA AA | ene S 
N.-W. P. and Oudh Gn 19 
Himalaya, West el es) 
1 | Dehra Dun s ULSA 29 9 
Debra; De ae 49 
2 | Nami Tal ses ove 49 68 26 99 
3 | Almora ves ... 29 8 E 
4 | Garhwál ve om 15 7 3 1 
Sub-Himalaya, West v 22 4 3 4 
5 | Sabáranpur aes o 25 
6 | Bareilly ve "T 48 1 ; e 
7 | Bijnor, ... ... 10 1 1 3 
8 | Pilibhit ... ... 8 3 2 2 
9 | Kheri FP 7 5 1 2 1 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West... 22 4 4 8 
10 Muzaffarnagar bes ... 9 ves a TONE 29 1 27 
11 | Meernt ee fee 41 9 9 45 14 91 16 58 15 
19 | Bulandshahr as 1 2 N 50 1 24 1 E 
13 | Aligarh zs Pss 2 8 24 5115899 5| er 2 £ 
14 | Muttra m d 3 2 45 2| 180 6 42 4 
i5 | Agra ae m 19 12 56 23 | 123 31 | 111 21 
16 | Farukhabad «e z 3 3 32 e| 79 6| 5 3 3 
17 | Mainpuri s dm 1 2 20 1| 40| - 24 1 
18 | Etáwah et om 1 2 SES 30 2 25 1 
19 | Etah zA p A 9 1 31 1| 18 | 1 
20 | Budaun me an A 1 42 1| 4l 2| 11| . 
1 91 | Moradabad sao = 4 2 23 7 62 9 68 3 
22 | Shábjobánpur FA 2 2 21 5| 35 7| 29 3 
7 29 8| 69| 11| 62 9 
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Gonda ... si 
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23 | Cawnpore wee 41 2 12 5 21 
24 | Fatebpur ao 0 Ge 7 1 17 1 15 1 
25 | Allahabad ceo ... 71 17 83 32 | 142 38 151 74 
25 | Lneknow Ree ses 131 26 142 33 | 328 77 291 45 
27 | Unao ES one 7 1 : 8 
28 | Rac Bareli tco do 1 1 o 1 
29 | Sitapur n t 9 2 1 1 
30 | Hardoi a D 6 1 t a 
31 | Fyzabad ET ose zy 3 
32 | Sultánpur c et do ... GE 
33 | Partábgarh T. aa 5 1 T a i 
34 | Bara Banki e E 8 1 
Central India Plateau «+ 3 14 2| 37 61 4 
1 
4 35 | Banda ove . 1 = za 5 
I E Hamirpur cp ^ 1 ve J; 10 
Jhansi ae ... : 2 E 5 i 
Jalaun 0003 ... 
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East Satpuras 3 34 2 
84| 2 2 
Mirzapor _ e 3 
1 9 2 2 
Snb-Himalays, East xh z z 1 
: 3 25.9 
-3 
4 
1 
1 
5 


Benares — DO s 
Jaunpur _ 3 uD 
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| Ballia En on 
Azamgarh [D ES 


Native States. 
rhwál (Himalaya, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1V.—£ducation by selected castes. 


Average per 10,000 of liter- | 


s; Average per 10,000 on Average of 
ates on correspondin 5 Per 10,0 
Provincial total of S Guns e of per- | of persons literate 
Caste, tribe or race. persons literate. Sun) MOE among 


BE us 
Persons. | Males |Females. AY Males Fe Per Males Fe. 


18. males. | sons. males 
A A A econ mt ا اس‎ . 
1 2 3 4 |8 | 6 7 8) || $- | ae 
AER = FA AO Er 
Kayasth 1,090 | 1,00 | 2,040 | 3,103 [5,543 | 457 | 6,897 | 4,457 0.543 
(a) Koeri (Benares and Gorakhpur Divi- 27 2 23 80 | 158 5 | 9,920 | 9,842 | 9 995 
sions). t 
(5) RON (Agra and Allahabad Divi- 18 17 27 50 88 6 19,950 |9,912 | 9,994 
ns). 
(c) ERN (Rohilkhand, Lucknow and 15 15 11 38 70 2 |9,962 | 9,930 | 9,998 
Fyzabad Division and Rámpur [pa 
(2) Jat (Meerut Division) ... ee 40 38 49 | 125) 221 12 |9,875 | 9,779 | 9,988 
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Barhai os v se. 35 34 59 94 | 168 12 | 9,906 | 9,832 | 
Chamar 3 3 an 39 38 75 10 18 1 | 9,990 | 9,982 9,999 
Provincial Totals an 3b to do 310 | 578 24 | 9,690 | 9,422 | 9.976 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—£ducation in cities. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.—Progress of Education since 1881 by Natural Divisions and 
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SUBSIDIARY Tarte VII.—Progress of English education since 1891 b 


oW y Natura? 
Divisions and Districts. 


Variation + ore 
English out of 
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- Partábgarh 
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2 E eae 
ees 
N.-W. P. and Oudh cm 36 17 5 3 +19 43 
Himalaya, West «s 64 28 21 18 +36 +8 
Dehra Din 2 5 162 109 99 89 +53 Fp 
Naini Tal ; du 68 2 26 2 +66 +26 
Almora ave e 50 24 9 9 +26 t 
Garhwál ^3 co 27 7 3 1 4-20 +2 
Sub- Himalaya, West 5 40 24 3 2 +16 +1 
5 | Saháranpur ES 50 39 29 10 3 +10 +7 
6 | Bareilly... 20 oat 87 57 5 3 +30 +2 
7 | Bijnor na d ES 18 7 38 1 +11 - 
8 | Pilibhit  .. m a8 13 6 as 1 +7 -1 
9 | Kheri E oo 0% 11 3 1 1 +8 a 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West... 37 22 4 3 +15 +1 
10 | Muzaffarnagar . vee 18 6 A ES T12 ae 
11 | Meerut E 69 57 9 8 +12 +1 
Bulandshabr ob 20 6 1 1 +14 ya 
Aligarh ceo oco 47 24 2 vse +23 +2 
Muttra Te 45 30 5 2 +15 +1 
Agra on ` 51 59 18 17 +22 +1 
Farukhabad ub on 41 15 3 3 +26 co 
Mainpuri 32 aes 19 10 1 1 +9 3 
Etáwuh oe 18 8 1 1 4-10 rn 
Etah ip 5 13 8 1 1 +5 i 
Budaun con 15 3 Xt tse +12 soe 
Moradabad 1 Doo 45 11 4 1 +34 +3 
Sháhjahánpur -- ca 20 13 3 ETT +7 +2 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central ... 45 22 7 4 +23 +3 
| Cawnpore 25 om 65 28 15 4 +11 
Fatehpur 2 cn 11 7 1 1 ... 
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31 1 RY TABLE V III. Showing the numbe li 6 ste pe 00 Y E 3 for 19 cities, 
U 1 ut TOLE r 10,0 b; 8213 


A.—ALL RELIGIONS. 
——— À—MÀ—MMMÓ——— NR PNE EBERRRER 


2 
o 
E City. Literate per 10,009. 
5 
YA i 
pec 0o t0 0o n E HEIDE Males. Females. 
1| Agra oy An جح‎ EEE KW 
2 | Allababad s 0 to 2 ع‎ 
3 | Bareilly ec ee s oa Pre | 134 
4 | Benares Er. ese F T 405 
5 | Cawnpore za E on 2 205 
6 | Farukhabad => B 5 Wu 1521 2 
7 | Fyzabad ES $ = 2163 0 
8 | Gorakhpur za ses t zo 1,780 Ls 
9 | Hathras ce ad; et soe | 2103 s 
10 | Jaunpur Es ue ... et 1,502 za 
11 | Jhánsi ÉS ds ED tn 1,453 | 35 
12 | Koil m e a pd 1.701 6 
13 | Lucknow ate aes ... ... 1,646 ae 
14 | Meerut Ss xs tee ZA 1,501 28 
15 | Mirzapur XT E ee ... 1,985 127 
16 | Moradabad E s e 2 1,626 127 
17 | Muttra EE s Ix z 1,257 | 181 
18 | Saháranpur oe EM e t 2,512 169 : 
19 | Shábjahánpur zi 32 Er zo 1,213 | 112 E 
as aD a an 1,441 196 : 
Total of 19 cities 5 7 1 


l 3 
| 8 
| YA 
1 | Agra JE 56 
2 | Allahabad ds E * P 2173 
3 | Bareilly a nh ES e 1749 
4 | Benares tes od = ES 2.858 
5 | Cawnpore Bee E oe ace 1,618 
6 | Farukhabad m E eod 2 2612 | 151 
7 | Fyzabad ceo ee n on 1,857 | 98 
8 | Gorakhpur 5 E to c3 2.223 | 286 
9 | Hathras cc ES T ES 1,550 32 
10 | Jeunpur cet S: ceo coc 1,305 115 
11 | Jhánsi cm e c coo 1,649 95 E 
12 | Koil E E ac ca 1,979 53 Z 
13 | Lucknow o cb 500 ZA 3,358 110 
` i4 | Meerut . os m ax 2,806 27 
15 | Mirzapur Ts ceo 5n YA 1,678 So 
1G | Moradabad co 5 G6 iD 2,018 | 225 
17 | Muttra E ... ... a 2,955 173 2 
18 | Saháranpur 5s oco a oe 1,918 122 m 
19 | Sháhjahánpur cc coc 53 oe 1,633 118 
Total of 19 cities 1,976 | 145 5 


Literate per 10,000. 
_ —Á 


Males. Females. 
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1 | Agra = 
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Chapter VI.—LANGUAGE. 


127. Enumeration and tabulation.—In the census of 1891 in 
these Provinees the instructions for filling in the column of the schedule 
relating to mother-tongue provided that “the language ordinarily Spoken 
throughout these Provinces, except in the Himálayan districts, will be 
entered as Hindustani.” The reasons for this are fully explained by 
Mr. Bailie in Chapter X of his report. The ordinary villager is very 
quick to notice differences between the speech used by him and that 
used by others, but such differences in many cases merely consist in 
the use of a changed vocabulacy, especially that relating to ordinary agri- 
cultural terms. There are also ten or a dozen names recognised in the 
Provinces by natives as names of languages or dialects, such as Pachhadi boli 
Braj, Kanaujia, Baiswari, Awadhi, Bundelkhandi, Purbi, &c. It is, however, 
not possible in a census to direct the record of such names for two reasons, 
In the first place such names are not sufficiently well-known by the people 
themselves for it to be possible to rely on their being able as a rule to state 
the name of the languag e they speak, while the limited education of the great 
majority of the enumerators renders it equally impossible to rely on their 
Judgment. Secondly, experience has shown that the same name is sometimes 
given to varieties of speech which examination proves to be grammatically 
distinct, and vice versá, distinctions are sometimes drawn which further enquiry 
shows to be based on no principle whatever, except a slight difference in 
vocabulary in different localities. For example there is a. well-known term 
“ Térhari” or“ Kinár ki boli,” meaning the language spoken on the * banks 
of the river." In the Hamirpur district the language so called is generally 


Western Hindi, while in Fatehpur itis Eastern Hindi. The entries in Table 
X of Bihari in the Meerut, Agra and Bohilkhand Divisions represent entries of 
Purbi in the schedules, and it is almost certain th 
spoke Eastern Hindi, though Purbi is gener 
other hand the language of Banda is commonly thought to be the same as 
Bundelkhandi, but a critical examination of specimens of it shows that 
this is not correct, There is, however, one great distinction which is univers- 
ally made, viz. that between Urdu and the variety of language spoken by 
the mass of the people in each district. At the present census advantage was 
taken of this distinction, and the instructions directed that Urdu should be 
. separately recorded, and all other indigenous languages and dialects should be 
shown as Hindi. The same distinction was preserved in tabulation, but in com- 
‘Pilation, as will be seen from Table X, a distribution of the so-called Hindi 
| has been made into various languages shown there, 


This process was only 
by reason of the linguistic survey of India, and it has not been com- 


ected because the results of that survey are not yet complete. In 
ternational Oriental Congress recommended to the Government of 
natic examination and classifieation of the vernacular languages 
uld unfortunately not be carried out in its original form 
sence of qualified enquirers. In 1896, however, Dr. Grierson. 
Bengal was appointed Director of a linguistic survey- 
ect a.list of all the Spoken languages and dialects 
Bon Je =. 


at some of these persons 
ally used for Bihari. On the 
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kg tho same is pot Gl kuta nh rd dy etg ib 
specimen of simple E A ee Ze ae by Ea 
the languages and dialects in ae Pr bs ut UA OE ie 
eee Mae M se. de was printed in 1898 which : 
D PU. ae ME Eo ا‎ of the specimens by ; 
r. G 2 Shown conclusively, as pointed out above, the un- 
scientific nature of the old classifications of the languages and dial m 3; à 
N.-W. Provinees and Oudh, both accordi t n EL ns رن‎ ua | 
i according to native ideas and also those of 
European students who had not the extensive materials now available. 

,128. Classification.—In dealing with an area like that comprised in 

the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the definition of language and dialect 
presents exceptional difficulty. While physical boundaries, aie as the sea, 


large rivers and lofty ranges of mountains, form barriers which tend to preserve 
and develop distinctions between languages, its boundaries are to a great extent 
purely artificial, and for some hundreds of years communications over the 
greater part of it have been fairly easy. It does not represent a country with 
any historical continuity, and includes regions which have sometimes been 
ruled for long periods by a regular succession of the same line, and others 
which have belonged now to one kingdom and a few years later to another. 
At the present time while the mhabitants of any given tahsíl in the plains pro- 
bably understand without the slightest difficulty the language spoken in the 
tahsíls immediately adjacent to it on every side, even an educated Hindu from 
the western districts finds it difficult to understand the language ordinarily 
spoken in the extreme east ; and the speech of the peasant in Meerut differs as 
much in grammatical forms from that of his equal in Gorakhpur as French 
does from Italian. The question what degree of divergence between two 
varieties of speech entitles us to consider them dialects of the same language, 
and what degree should exist before they can be treated as separate language, 
cannot be directly answered. Its solution in the present case is rendered more 
difficult by the fact that the subject has attracted little or no attention from 
native students, and the indigenous names and classification, such as they are, 
are consequently of small value. Ts is, therefore, hardly to be wondered at, 
ea of country to be dealt with, that each European 
adopted different names and different classifications, 
r has had to alter his views considerably. In 


his first rough list compiled before an examination in detail of the language 
ns Dr. Grierson divided the languages spoken in the plains into 
been found by him to be merely dialects, 
be practically indistinguishable. It 
inctión between language and lan- 
guage, and dialec ation now to be described EC 
on Caner in inflection and not on variations in vocabulary. YA con p 
of thought in dealing with the D x b Er san 
the failure to observe such a principle, and aiso he us e 
term Hindi. This term appears to haye been first applied to language y 
cen and its use ue further doin e ~ = E 
commonly employed to describe two perfect y 3 d Pe i s 
the literary language used by roget Hindus & P E 

É i 


considering the large ar 
writer on the subject has 
and that even the same write 


specime 1 
five, while two of these have since 
dialects have been found to 
orne in mind that the dist 


t and dialect, in the classifie 


and several 
must be clearly b 
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North-Western Provinces and Oudh and parts of adjacent provinces, which ma 
more exactly be called High Hindi, and (5) any of the vernaculars used in 
Xhe same area exclusive of Urdu. To avoid such confusion it is very desir- 
able that the term Hindi, if used by itself at all, should only be taken as a. 
rather loose generic name for “the various Aryan languages spoken between 
the Panjab on the west and the river Mahananda on the east, and between 
the Himalayas on the north and the river Narbada on the south." The liter. 
ary language of the present day should never be called Hindi without some 
prefix such as * High " to indicate exactly what is meant. : 

129. Historical connections.—Although the study of the com. 

> parative grammar of the languages now spoken has hitherto been practically 
confined to Europeans, the natives of this country in ancient times did take an 

interest in the different varieties of speech then in use. Thus in addi- 

tion to the grammars of Sanskrit proper which was at the time they 

were composed a purely literary language, we also have accounts by various 

native grammarians of the actual spoken languages in their day. These 

aecounts are of unequal value and frequently obscure; but it would appear 

that in the area now included in the North-Western Provinces. and 

zs. Oudh there were two main varieties of language, the Sauraseni and the 
: Magadhi, the question being further complicated by the fact that each 
of these had a literary form and a vulgar form. The Sauraseni Prakrit 
was probably current in the western portion of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, and the Mágadhi Prakrit in the eastern portion, both 
extending to parts of what are now other provinces and states. Between 
these, in the central part of the provinces, was a dialect called the 
Arddha-mágadhi, which is described as a mixture of Sauraseni and Mágadhi. 
As already stated the accounts ofthe ancient grammarians do not always 
give a sufficiently detailed deseription of these Prakrits, but they can be 

| supplemented to some extent by speeimens found in the plays of the later 
. Sanskrit dramatists which contain numerous Specimens of poetry in one or 
other of the Prakrits, and by inscriptions. Dr. Grierson's classification of the 
. languages spoken in the plains of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
rests on the account given above of the Prakrits recognised by the ancient 
grammarians. He thus divides them into three main languages, (1) Western 
indi corresponding to Sauraseni, (2) Hastern Hindi corresponding to Ard- 
ia-mágadhi and (3) Bihari corresponding to Mágadhi. The boundaries of 
areas in which these languages are spoken in the North-Western Pro- 
inces and Oudh are shown in the map and can be best explained by taking 


5 of Hastern Hindi, the central of the three languages. 
According to Dr. Grierson :— 


Matos: 


ern boundary runs as follow :—Commencing at the north it follows the western 
asti district as far as the River Ghagra. It follows that river down to 
, then across the Fyzabad district, going nearly due south to the Ganges 
dary of Azamgarh, across J: aunpur and along the western boundary 
anges it turns west along that stream as far as the Allahabad 
g the west n boundary of Mirzapur as far as the Son. It 
dary of Palamau when it again turns south 
: -(Its western boundary) also 
Crossing that- — 
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It follows that to the west of Eastern Hindi Western Hindi is spoken, 
and to the east of it Bihari. This distribution has been made the bas 


sis of the 
statistics given in Table X which require a little further explanation. The 


division into distinct areas cannot of course give ábsolutely correct figures, as 
it is impossible to lay down a line and say definitely that east of it one lan- 
guage is spoken and west of it another, for there must always be a belt of count- 
ry, more or less broad, in which the vernacular isa mixture, resembling in some 
points one language and in some another. As a rule the boundaries laid 
down by Dr. Grierson follow district boundaries, but in the case of three 
districts this is not so. The eastern boundary of Eastern Hindi dividing it 
from Bihari cuts into instead of skirting the three districts of Fyzabad, Jaun- 
; E M > 
pur and Mirzapur. As the census results were tabulated for no smaller units 
than tahsíls, it was desirable to make the divisions by whole tahsíls where 
this could be done with sufficient accuracy. The Hindi spoken in the Tanda 
tahsíl of Pyzabad and in the Kerakat tahsil of J aunpur has accordingly been , 
classified as Bihari, and in the rest of these districts as Eastern Hindi. The 
case of the Mirzapur district is more doubtful. According to Dr. Grierson 
the language north of the Ganges and south of the Son is Eastern Hindi, while 
that of the rest of the districts between the two rivers, including the Sadr and 
Chunar tahsíls, and a part of Robertsganj, is Bihari. This distribution has been 
followed in the tables, the Hindi speaking population of the Robertsganj tahsil 
being divided in the proportion of = Eastern Hindi and 5 Behari, as these 
fractions represent the proportion of the inhabitants living respectively south 
and north of the Son. In the course of some enquiries, however, I was informed 
that between the Ganges and the Son Eastern Hindi is also spoken, and 
Dr. Grierson, to whom the question was referred, tells me that he had consider- 
able difficulty in coming toa decision in this matter. My enquiries are not yet 
complete, but they point to the conclusion that in the Sadr tahsil the lan- 
guage is Eastern Hindi and not Bihari, and the same description may apply 
to a portion of the Chunar tahsil also. The Hindi speaking population of 
the Sadr tahsil was returned as 325,271, of whom 158,857 were males and 
166.414 females. In one case I have been unable to make a satisfaetory esti- 
am Throughout the area where Bihari is spoken a certain number of 
eople speak Eastern Hindi. These people are almost entirel y Muhammadans 
ims believe that they speak Urdu, as their language differs considerably from 
f the people round them. It seems likely that this 15 a survival from 
ch ya peop i h centuries when the eastern districts 
iohteenth and part of the nineteenth cen : 
the eigh ceny p e under the rule of the Nawab Vazirs of Oudh, whose 
of the Provinces were under Û pe E UT 
officials and army were recruited to a large extent from ho are ee 
istri f Central Oudb; to these men Eastern Hiudi was iore familiar 
districts of Centra ; 4 f the present day appear to 
"hari. and the uneducated Masalmáns o P i E 2 
e E litional speech of their former rulers. In his rough list 3 
have retained this trac ae e Dr. Grierson quoted estimates of district 
of languages published = Gházi ya and Azamgarh based on the supposition 
officers, in the case of Ba EE a urban areas and half of those in rural 
that all the Musalmáns living i E S o s af Hikes da 
k Eastern Hindi (Awadhi) an S 
areas spea Netict the estimate was much smaller, and in Basti 
one, In the Gorakhpur distric Enquiries made by me tend to show 
no Eastern Hindi speakers were shown. "nd" e 
177 : 
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that the estimate of the number speaking Eastern Hindi is too high, and that . 
E quite three-quarters of the rural population of Masalmáns speak Bihari. It is 
Sow undoubtedly true that Eastern Hindi is spoken, but in my experience it is 
S; only spoken by comparatively a small number of persons, such as private 
X servants, illiterate Government ofticials and some of the uneducated Masalmáns 
intowns. Dr. Grierson’s estimate also seems to omit allowing for the case of 
illiterate Muhammadan females who generally speak the local variety of Hindi, 
except in some of the large cities, such as Agra and Lucknow. A comparison 
of the number of persons returned in the Bihari 
tract as speaking Urdu with the number of Masal- 
máns in urban and rural areas shows that the method adopted does not give 
accurate results for Urdu speakers. While thus considering Dr. Grierson’s esti- 
mate too high my enquiries have not yet given sufficiently reliable results to 

im frame another. The number is, however, not of great importance as will be 

L seen in the description of Eastern Hindi, but the matter deserves notice as the 

number of speakers of Eastern Hindi is appreciable and appears larger than it 

is, because they come into contact with Europeans to a greater extent propor- 

m. tionately to their absolute numbers than the speakers of Bihari. 

: 130. Western Hindi—It would be out of place in this report to 
attempt a complete description of the differences between the three languages 
of the plains; but it happens that there is one very simple method of distin- 
guishing between them, viz., the termination of the third person singular of 

3 the past tense.” 

In Western Hindi this is á, ره‎ yáu or some similar form, e.g. márá, 
máro, máryáu all mean“ he struck." In paragraphs 221 and 223 of the 
census report for 1891 Mr. Baillie has shown the old classifications of 
languages of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh formerly adopted by 
European scholars, and also those which follow the opinions of educated 

_ natives. The names now given will probably appear unfamiliar, owing to the 

| process of classification, though it has been shown above that this is not 
arbitrary but based on a scientific examination of the languages as they exist, 
and a historical comparison of them. The group now ealled Western Hindi 

. includes the varieties of speech named in 1891 (1) Standard Hindi, (2) Urdu or 

. Hindostani, (3) Braj, (4) Kanaujia, (5) Bundeli, (6) Pachhadi Hindi or Doabi, 

Antarvedi and (8) Rohilkhandi. The detailed examination of these is not 

et complete, but Dr. Grierson informed me that Pachhadi Hindi or Doabi 

Rohilkhandi, the current names for the vernacular in the western part 

Meerut and the whole of the Rohilkhand divisions, are probably iden- 

viti Urdu or Hindostáni, while Antarvedi, the vernacular of the central 

ster parts ofthe Agra Division, is very like Braj, and Kanaujia iS 
a sub ct of Braj. It will be seen later that standard Hindi and 


is P. 194, 1V, 3-4. 
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Meerut, Bijnor, Moradabad, and the Rámpur State. Braj is spoken in Ali 
garh, Muttra, Agra, Etah, Mainpuri and Bareilly ; in nir Bolandeh is 
it 15 mixed with Hindostani, and in the Naini T41 Tarai with Fido ^ 1 
Kanaujia. Kanaujia is used in Farukhabad, in Cawnpore Etáwab Pilibhit 
Sháhjahánpur, and in Hardoi, while Bundeli is spoken rue s a Jhá x 
and Jalaun. In Cawnpore itis mixed with Bundeli and Awadhi, x in ae 
east of Hardoi with Awadhi, and in the Hamirpur district fe Bundeli a 
mixed with Eastern Hindi, especially on the eastern border and this sab 
dialect is called Nibattha. : 


Columns 6 to 9 of table X show that even in the districts where Hindos- 
tani is the prevailing dialect the enumerators have drawn a distinewon 
between Urdu and what they called Hindi. This distinction, as already 
remarked, was probably one of vocabulary only, and in framing the estimate 
shown below for the different dialects of Western Hindi, it has been ionored 
in the case of these districts. In the Kumaun Division except the "S and à 
in Tehri Garhwál also it has been assumed that the dialect of Western Hindi 
in use is Hindostani. With the boundaries thus obtained, the numbers of 
speakers of different dialects of Western Hindi (including persons resident in 


| native states) in these Provinces are :— E 
| E TER sf (a) in districts where it is the prevailing dialect 6,567,600 5 
| (1) Urdu or Hindostani | (b) in other districts EE 1,916,000 AA 
| (c) total — e m ... 8,483,000 E 
> (2) Braj mee = a v oe .... 7,109,000 

(8) Bundeli Bos abc von 290 Z .. 1,150,000 

(4) Kanaujia 5,082,000 
1 Total Western Hindi — ... 22,124,000 


This estimate, in addition to the uncertainty of the exact geographical 
limits within which each dialect is spoken, must be held subject to further 
$ correction on another account. In 1900 a resolution was issued by Govern- 
he Nágri character in documents presented to 
efly it directed that courts should not refuse 
re written in that character, and that notices, 
summonses and the like should be written both in the Persian and Nágri 
characters. Nothing was said about the official language of the courts, which 
has been Urdu for many years ; but there was a considerable discussion of the = 
ordeis by the publie, who made the question one of race, and EE = 
‘the orders as applying to langu The result was a certain amount of 
excitement about the respective merits of Urdu and Hindi (se. Standard 
Hindi) as a court language which had not completely subsided when he 
While the preliminary operations Were ا د‎ SEL 
complaints were made by Hindus, on the one side, A Muba madan 
enumerators were recording the language of Muere UM 
places where it was certainly something different, eno ee 
that Hindus were recording Hindi where Ur s 
possible to say how far the results have been 
to the question of prejudice, : ill be : 


Y ment regarding the use of t 
| courts or issued by them. Bri 
applications because they we 


age. 


census was taken. 
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and Masalmáns, habitually speak some variety of Hindi in their homes, 
and Urdu elsewhere, and there was a real difficulty in the case of such persons 
to decide what should be recorded. The number shown as speaking Urdy 
in tracts where this is not the current vernacular may be roughly checked 
with the number shown in Table VIII as 
literate in Urdu or in Urdu and Hindi, bug 
knowing Urdu better. Where the latter total exceeds the former it is 
probable that the number of Urdu speakers is considerably under-stated. 
Thus the figures for Sultánpur and Gonda are almost certainly wrong, and 
understate the number of speakers of Urdu. 

131. Natural divisions in which Western Hindi is 
spoken.—A comparison of the distribution by language in each district shows 
that Western Hindi is the prineipal language 
in the whole of the Western Gangetic plain and 
also on the Central India Plateau except in the Banda district, in the West- 
ern Sub-Himalayas, excluding the Kheri district, and in the two districts 
Cawupore and Hardoi of the Eastern Gangetic plain. The two districts 
Dehra Dún and Nain Tal in the Himalayan tract are partly situated in 
the plains, and Western Hindi is the language of about two-thirds of the 
inhabitants in each. In other portions of the Provinces it is spoken only as 


Urdu. 


132. Eastern Hindi—The characteristic of Eastern Hindi is 
that the 3rd person singular of the past tenses ends in is and does not contain 
the letter “1,” e.g. máris “he struck." In the Indian Antiquary for Octo- 
ber 1899, pp. 261 et seq., Dr. Grierson has given.an account of this language, 
which shows clearly the relations between the three languages of the Prov- 
vinees. The following extracts from it explain the formation of the shibboleth 
in the past tense which has already been referred to :— 


P.194, IV, 3, 7 and 8. 


P. 192, 111 (4), 4. 


“In all the Indo-Aryan languages this tense was originally a past participle passive. 
Thus if we take Hindostani, the word márá which is derived from the Sanskrit past passive 
partieiple máritah does not mean literally ‘he struck’ or, ‘I struck,’ but ‘struck by him’ 
or “me, and so on. Similarly ‘chalé’ derived from * chalitah,’ is literally not “he went,’ but 
“he is gone,’ It will be observed that the Sanskrit passive participles above quoted have 
the letter ¿in the penultimate syllable. This is the case in regard to most Sanskrit passive 
participles, and it is important to note it, for this ¿is retained in most of the dialects derived 


from Sauraseni Prakrit. Thus from the Sanskrit ‘maritah’ there sprang the Sauraseni 


“mario” from which came the Braj Bhakha < maryau’ iu which the y represents the original 
Sanskrit and Prakrit i. 


The change of ito y is one of spelling rather than of pronun cia- 
tion. We may therefore say that this i or y is typical of the past tenses of the group of dialects 
which are sprung from Sauraseni Prakrit. Turning now to the languages derived from 
Mágadhi Prakrit, we see an altogether differen 
the t of * Marital and ‘chalitah’ 


t stare of affairs. In the Sauraseni languages 
has altogether disappeared. In the Mágadhi languages, 
Dota in its place the letter‘ Z°. Thus ‘struck? in Bengali is * mérila’, and in Behari > méral.’ 
It is a peculiarity of all these languages that they object to using the past participle by itself, 
8 is done, for instance, in Hindostani. They have a number of enclitic pronouns, meaning ‘bY 
me, ? by “by thee "and so on. These they tack on to the past participle, so that the whole forms 

vord. Thus when a Bengali wishes to say < I struck’ he says‘ mérila’ ‘struck’ ‘am’ ‘bY 
: inites the whole into one word “márilam”. 


- 


the past tense is formed partly in one of these methods 
he word “ máris” is really composed of the three 
i 180 
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parts “ máT-i-s" as is seen more clearly from the spelling md ryas. In this 
the 2 or y corresponds to the Sauraseni, while on the other hará the final “3” 
is the enclitic showing the person. Speaking generally it may be said that 
Eastern Hindi “ agrees in regard to its nouns and pronouns with the Mágadhi 
or eastern group of vernaculars, but in regard to the verb occupies a position 


intermediate between that group and the Sauraseni group whose habitat is 
immediately to its west." 


133. Dialects.—Of the names given in paragraphs 221 and 223 of the 
census report for 1891 Eastern Hindi includes (1) Kosali, (2) Awadhi, (3) 

Baiswari, (4) Sarwar ki boli (in part), (5) Bagheli, and (6) Tharu (in part). It 
will be noticed that all of these, except the last, are place names taken from 
the localities where these so-called dialects are spoken. Dr. Grierson divides 
the dialects of Eastern Hindi into three, of which Chattisgarhi is not found in 
these Provinces. The first four names given above are all included in Awadhi, 
while the dialect of the Tharus in the Kheri district is the same, though broken e 
in form; in Gonda and Bahraich they speak a broken variety of Bihari. 

Bagheli is described as differing very little from Awadhi, and it is only called 

a separate dialect as it is popularly recognised as distinct. Of the two dialects 

spoken in these Provinces Bagheli is found in the Banda district, and the 

portion of Mirzapur south of the Son, the dialect of the remaining districts E 
in the Eastern Hindi area being Awadhi. In the Binda district a number of Red 
varieties of speech are locally recognised, such as Tirhári (spoken along the 
south bank of the Jamna), Gahora (spoken in the rest of the eastern portion 
of the district), Jurár (spoken between the Ken and Bághin), and Kundri which 
is identical with Jurár. In all of these the basis of the language 1s Bagheli, 
and the variations are due to a greater or less admixture of Bundeli (Western 
Hindi) forms and words. Inthe Jaunpur district Banaudhi is the local name 
used, but the dialect is really Awadhi. 

134. Numerical distribution.—The total number of speakers of 
Eastern Hindi, according to the census returns including those in native states 
is 14,905,238. As already noted this excludes the number of Musalmáns in 
the Bihari area who speak Eastern Hindi, which, as estimated by district 
officers on the census figures of 1891, and corrected by Dr. Grierson, was about 
410,000 ; even if this estimate is too large, the effect on the total number will | 
be small Having regard to the method in which the figures for ةر‎ ME 
obtained, it was necessary to examine the birthplace tables also to 
of migration from one language area to 
Eastern Hindi area gets more from 


have been 
ascertain whether there was any excess 
another. The general result is that the - no a 
the areas on C s side of it than it gives; but the balance is so small that in 
view of the miza nature of the language spoken in border districts, it see E 
any corrections. The Awadhi dialect is spoken b 001 
the Provinces, and the Ba by eod 
f natural divisions Eas Inc 
language spoken in th e whol of the 


Y 


unnecessary to make 
14,280,000 persons 2 
According to the scheme © 


—— P.102, IX (45 6- Gangetic plain, excep 
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135. Bihari.—The characteristic of this language is the presence of 
the letter “1” in the past tense, e. g. “ kahlasi " — he said, * gail” ماع‎ went 
and the language is hence familiarly known to natives as the 6 gaile boli» 
The language is directly descended. from the Mágadhi Prakrit, or language of 
Mágadha, the ancient capital of which was at or near the site now occupied 
d by Patna. Another feature that distinguishes Bihari from the Western Hindi 
pc is the origin of its future * tense. In the former this is derived from a passive 
form in Sanskrit, viz., chalitavyam, and in the latter from an active form 
chalishyati. Thus we get ham chalihain in Braj tor “ we shall go” and hum 
chalab or chalabé in Bihari. It should be noted that in the third person 
singular of this tense, Bihari follows the Western Hindi. 
E 136. Dialects.—There are three main dialects of Bihari, but two 
9 of these, the Maithili and Magadhi are not spoken in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, where the dialect in use is Bhojpuri. This includes the 
de varieties of speech described in 1891 as Bhojpuri, Purbi and Sarwar ki boli, 
ES and also Tharu in the districts of Gonda and Bahraich which belong to the 
Eastern Hindi area. The Bhojpuri dialect has several distinct sub-dialects 
of which the following are spoken in these Provinces :— Western Bho jpuri is the 
sub-dialect of Benares, Azamgarh, those parts of Fyzabad, Jaunpur and 
Mirzapur where the language is Bihari, and the western half of Gházipur. 
It is this sub-dialect of Bhojpuri that has been described by Mr. Reid in his 
Settlement Report of Azamgarh. Southern standard Bhojpuri is used in the 
rest of Gházipur and in Ballia, while the form of speech in Basti and Gorakh- 
puris the northern standard. In the last named there are two varieties. 
recognised, whieh may be mentioned as they correspond to some extent with 
the ideas of natives. The variety in the eastern half of Gorakhpur is termed 
Gorakhpuri, while that used in the west and in the Basti district is called 
Sarwaria. 

137. Numerical distribution. —The total number of persons speak- 
ing Bihari is 10,056,056, and it has already been stated thatall speak the Bhoj- 
puri dialect. Of these 1,423,000 speak the southern sub-dialect, 4,766,000 the 
northern and 3,867,000 the western. Bihari is 
: the principal language of the Eastern Indo- 

Gangetic plain, except the greater part of Jaunpur and of the two Eastern 
. Sub-Himalayan districts, Gorakhpur and Basti; it is also spoken in a portion 

of Fyzabad and Mirzapur. 

138. Hill dialects of Kumaun.—The language chiefly spoken 
e Himalayan districts of the North-Western Provinces is classified in the 
je Survey as Central Pahári. The Specimens have not been ex- 
but Dr. Grierson reports that the language is curiously like the 

tána. Ifany realrelation between these is discovered it will 
ve tradition that the leading families in Kumaun came from 
he natives elves recognise many varieties 1n this 
rinci ects, the other varieties being probably slight. 
S have been stated to exist in the plains. 
i: go 6 persons speak | 

ad of A. ál | 


P. 188, III (A) 7. 
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as Dae Dee 0 tu language of the Jaunsár Báwar 
Al ta Pere à s E d Lr speak Kumauni (the language of 
qi Me. wa E ae 7 Nami Tál). It should be noticed that these 
ug ed trom the actual returns in the schedules, except 
in the case of the few persons shown in plains districts. The latter returned 
their speech as Pahari, and this has been included in the language of the 
tract nearest the district of enumeration. Fourteen males and eight females 
in the Almora district were shown as speaking * jangli boli”. They were 
some of the few Rajis who did not escape the census ; and it is not possible 
to say with certainty what dialect these particular people spoke. Pandit 
Ganga Dat Upreti, retired Deputy Collector, who has made a special study 
of the hill languages and dialects, has been able to obtain for me some speci- 
mens of the words and phrases used by the Rajis which closely resemble E 
the dialect called Bhrámu in Sir W. W. Hunters “Non-Aryan Dialects of : 
India and High Asia." The Bhrámus are a broken tribe inhabiting parts of ` 
Nepal and have been briefly described by Hodgson in his notice of Nayakot. 
The following are some of the specimen words. One=da, two=ni, three 
=sug, four—püri, five paa, six=suki. The words given for higher 
numbers are almost identical with the ordinary words, and it is thus pro- 
able that these people could not count above six. Sir W. Hunter's list does 
| not go beyond five. 
4 139. General distribution of languages.—While nearly fifty YA 
| languages were returned as spoken in the North-Western Provinces and E 
0 d Oudh, out of every 10,000 people 4,527 speak 
I iD Western Hindi, 3,125 Eastern Hindi, 2,109 Bihari, 
| and 211 Central Pahari : so that the number of speakers of other languages is = 
1 less than three-guarters per cent. The Urdu dialect is the ordinary speech of ; 
| 1,377 out of 10,000 in districts where it is the principal dialect, and of 402 in 
! other places. The language next in importance is English spoken by 31,941 
persons, or seven out of every ten thousand. In absolute numbers such districts 
as Lucknow and Allahabad, where there are 
large garrisons and headquarter offices, whieh 
imply the presence of considerable numbers of troops and European. and 
Eurasian officials, come first. Thus out of 10,000 persons in the Provinces 
who speak English 1,765 are found in Lucknow and 1,460 in Allahabad. In 
Cawnpore, where the number is 939, the presence of a a trading ee 
munity has raised the figures, while | Jhansi (641) is the he pu 
E 1 railway system. In Agra (998) besides the ET there m p. qud 
3 mercantile population, and it is an important 1 way june EC ; a e 
E tion in what districts the number of porous speaking Eng iQ "en E m 
appreciable proportion of the total population depends, however, : T 
If we take 10,000 of the population in eac s 
and distribute them according to langu: mi 
er speaking English is found to be 8 
r this is that a fairly I E 


P. 193, ILI, (BJ, 11. 


circumstances. 


. 1. 
P. 192, 111, (4), 1 numb 


in the towns © 
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population also aecounts for the high proportion in Lueknow (71), and the 
other districts where the absolute number is great show small figures as 

` their total population are large. Bengali is spoken by 24,120 persons, or 

five out of every ten thousand iu the Provinces. The largest numbers are 

as to be found in the Benares (4,068 out of 
2 P. 193, 111 (B), 10. : 

E 10,000) Allahabad (1,342), and Lucknow (612) 

s districts, but there is only a single district, Unao, in which no Bengali 

speakers were returned. In the part of Bengal that touches ihe North- 

A Western Province the spoken language is Bihari, and the greater part of the 

Bengalis in these Provinces have come in quest of occupation which they 

find in Government offces, on railways, in mercantile firms and under land- 

holders, but from the figures shown above, and also from the detailed dis- 
tribution in each district, it is clear that a consj- 
derable number have come for religious purposes 
to the holy places Benares, Allahabad and Muttra. Naipali, Parbatia or 

Gorkhali is spoken by 24,088 persons, or almost the same number as speak Ben- 

= gali ; but it is confined almost entirely to the Himálayan district of Dehra Din 

: and the Kumaun Division, which were formerly ruled by the Gurkhas for some 

x time ; Gurkha regiments are stationed at Dehra, at Lansdowne in the Garhwál 

district, and at Almora ; but there are also colonies in each of these districts. 

In the plains over a thousand were returned in each of the two districts 

of Gorakhpur and Benares; in the former there is a recruiting depót for 

Gurkhas, and in the latter the religious element is concerned, but there are. 

also some political refugees from Naipal who prefer to dwell there in the odour 

of sanctity. The Naipali speakers account for a large portion of the numbers 
shown under “ others” in Subsidiary Tables III (A) and (B) in the Western 

Himalayan districts and in Benares. 

Fifteen thousand one hundred and eighty persons were recorded as 
speaking Panjabi, the majority being in the 
border districts of the Meerut Division, though 
.& number of traders speaking this language are. found in most districts. 
. Nearly four thousand Panjabi speakers are shown in the Moradabad district, 
| who are reported to be Pachade Jats who speak a mixture of Hindi and 
Panjabi. 

_ The persons shown as speaking Rajasthani (8,205) are chiefly, as ap- 

193, HI(B)9. ` pears from Table X, the Márwári traders and 

PE. P money-lenders to be found in every district, 

pt parts of Oudh, being specially numerous in the western division of the 8 

S The term Rajasthani needs explanation as it has been newly coined E 

ON to include the dialects Spoken in Rájputána which are 

by Western Hindi on the north and east and Marathi and Gujráti 

west. It includes amongst others the well known Bagri, 
lari, Malvi, Márwári, Merwári, Mewári and Mewáti. 

1 60 : 


P. 192,111 (4), 10. 


P. 193, III (B), 8. 
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visitors for religious purposes ; and 1 
ses; and the fae | 
considerable part of these Prout is er = UR ee 
o dul oti d s attested, as far as the language returns 
are ¢ Roby Ny wo numbers in the Allahabad Division being more 
considerable than in other parts. M 
The presence of a M. i i 
: & Madrass ue 
N dco T rassi regiment at Jhánsi accounts for nearly 
m | number of Tamil speakers (766) and for some of the Telugu 
speakers (640), the remainder being principally found in Benares, where also 
are a out of the 187 who returned Canarese. The curious colony of Sindhi 
speakers referred to in the report for 1891 still exists in Muzaffarnagar and 
4 y ty ie 
Saharanpur, and through the kindness of Mr. R. E. Enthoven, Superintendent 
Census, Bombay, I am able to give the following note on some specimens of 
their talk by Mr. Jenkins, lately Sindhi translator to the Bombay Govern- 
ment :— j 
x The language is certainly a corrupt form ofSindhi. There are some Hindi words not 
used in Sindhi, and some forms one would not have expected, e.g., há as the genitive affix 


instead of the Sindhi jo. But Sindhi is the basis as one may see from the following sentences d 
in which I have written the Sindhi version below the original, equally ungrammatically of , A 
course” :— é 


(a) Syale men bak vat vijhe vahine si kin thindo. 
Siyare men bah vat vejhe vahine siu kina thindo. 


(b) Hithai kanak paida ghanodi thi ye. ; 
Hite kanak paida ghani thi ye. ZA ; 

(c) Diyenkhe sumbhe san bimari thi paida thî ye i 
Dinhokhe sumhe san bimári thi paida thi ye E 
ale nütkedi sumbhe aram achhe tho. 2 
ain natokhe sumhe aram achchhe tho. 


Several of the vagrant and gipsy like tribes in the Provinces have 
so-called languages of their own, such as Doms, Pásis, Haburas, Nats and = 
Banjaras ; but of these only the last three have been returned, together 3 
with Kakeri (the language of the Kakeris) and Ghisadi a gipsy dialect * 
of Berar. Dr. Grierson writes about these :— ; s 

«T think it is most probable (but I cannot say 0 yet) that all the gipsy dialects of the 
North-Western Provinces belong to the western group. But the question is beset with so 
many difficulties that Ihave hitherto refused to class them under any of the main groups, 
and have put them in a group by themselves. Most of them are merely thieves’ Latin. Words 
; are altered to disguise them. Thus “Jamadár ” becomes “ oe " and so on, just as the 
E : voz kecilop” or“ slop” is * olice” spelt backwards. 

a So ue "Manipur affair in eo some of the lesser chiefs of that state 
were deported to the Muttra district where they already owned a temple, and | 
their presence with their families and servants accounts for the 111 pude 
of Manipuri. The other languages recorded are for ihe most part à ose | 
of travellers and traders, with a few visitors to the shrines and holy places 


3 E us of development at the present sn e has. 
the universal experience in all countries the inhabitants D es 0 E: 
some degree of culture, that the language of literature um 
language in use by the mass of the people 

; grammatical construction of the language, or WA r 
and generally all three elements bin | 


P Em ع‎ 
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question of style is one intimately connected with aesthetical ideas and is not 
| : relevant to the matter under diseussion, though it may be mentioned that in 
most oriental languages these demand that literature should be more flower 

and stuffed with hyperbole than is usual in Western tongues. "The processes 

underlying the variations m grammatical forms, both these relating to Syntax 

and those which are called accidence, are generally the same. As civilization 

progresses there is a tendency towards the union of more or less Separate 

groups into larger groups under a single ruler. The languages or dialects 

originally used by the members of the component groups may be radically 

distinct, or may have a common origin ; but as time goes on the forms of Speech 

approximate to a uniform standard in any given nation. This statement is 

subject to limitations due to the real or fancied ethnic differences between the 

various portions of the nation, and the growth of a standard form is limited to 

the area within which communications are uninterrupted. (There is of course 

a continual change in language, which is usually slower in periods of literary 

= activity, and the introduction of printing has tended to check ‘the variations 
E: still more. In addition to the variations which arise in all languages in the 
ordinary process of growth from within, extraordinary changes are caused by 
contact with other languages. The result of the processes briefly mentioned 
is that in any given nation we find that the spoken language contains a variety 
of grammatical forms which differ to a greater or less extent according to the 
degree with which the component groups forming the nation have coalesced, 
and according to the measure of free communication between different areas 
of the country occupied by them. In the formation of a literature it is usually 
found that one set of forms is selected as the standard, though the principle 
of selection varies in different languages. The history of these Provinces 
shows how the languages in use at the present day have been subjected to 
influences similar to those described above. The Muhammadan invaders of 
India were of various races, but appear to have adopted Persian as their 
language ; at all events at the close of the eighteenth century Persian was 
found to be the court language in most parts of Northern India. It may be 
taken ascertain that from the time of the earliest invasion attempts were 
made by them to speak the language of their subjects, and it is not surprising 
that they became familiar with the form of speech current in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, that is to say a dialect of the language now classified as 
Western Hindi. On this dialect was grafted a vocabulary toa very large 
extent of Persian origin, while Persian in its turn had borrowed from Arabic 


and Turkish, the resulting form of speech being called Urdu, or the language 


of the camp. Different writers have held opposite views on the origin of 
: Urdu, some declaring that.it was caused by the attempts of the Muhammadans 


ak the vernacular, and others that it was the result of the attempt by 
dus to learn Persian under the orders 
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true sense of those words, | 3 : 

SALAR ; ed the Government of India to direct its replace- 
m y the vernaeulars in Bengal and the North-Western Posi E 
now necessary to mention another matter whi 5 NS T 

: hich has " 
ment of language in these Provinces and una B the develop- 
the processes described above itis not Hb lo 5 A ud un ái 
poetry differing in form from the E E of 

om the language of prose. Omitting the case of 
Urdu, we find that up to the end of the eighteenth century e is practic 
i x pe at all written inany ofthe three vernacular languages, while 
ie m usibus cun literature both in prose and verse. The explanation 
"i à 2 in oe 1 they wished to write prose, used Sanskrit, while 

uhammadans used Persian or Arabie chiefly, though Malik Muhammad 

(1540A.D.) and other writers did not disdain the vernacular for poetical works. 5 
About ten years after the decision that Urdu should be the language of the 1 
courts some interest began to be taken in primary education, and it was then 
found that in schools no instruction was given at all in vernacular after a boy 3 
had learnt his alphabet ; and it was necessary to prepare text books for use o 5 
in teaching Urdu as none existed. Previous to this in 1803 High Hindi had s 
been deliberately invented by Lallu Ji Lal under the direction of Dr. Gilehrist 4 
of the Fort William College. He took a version in Braj of the tenth book 
of the Bhagwat Purána and re-wrote it in the dialect of Urdu, using no 
words of foreign origin. That is to say the grammatical formations of High E 
Hindi and Urdu are exactly the same, though there are a few slight differ- E 

yi 8 8 

ences in syntax and more variations in vocabulary. (The divergence of 
official phraseology in general and of legal terms in particular, from those of 
ordinary conversation is notorious, and the writers in our courts found it hard 
to break off their old habits of writing in Persian, especially as the Oriental 
taste prefers the use of redundant and high-flown expressions.) (For some 
forty years after its formal recognition Urdu was thus a vernacular in its 
grammatical forms only, while its vocabulary was far removed from that in 
ordinary use.) In making this statement, the smallness of the vocabulary 
necessary for the uses of ordinary life is not lost sight of, for the tendency to ۰ 
use Persian and Arabic words, even in such cases, Was strong. It has, however, ; E E 

been the policy of Government to bring the vocabulary of the courts as close ; 
to that of the people as possible, and the result has beena great simplifica- 

tion within the last thirty years, since ina country where the chief objec 

of a very large proportion of the people who acquire more education than the 

SE : Ste is to obtain service under Government, the 

mere ability to read and write is to o Wa 35 

‘shes of Government are more effective than in countries where ucation 
MEA tions. There has even arisen a school 
is considered necessary for most occupato ir predecessors and 

£ Urdu poets who eschew the high-flown language ofthem Pron 

: ite 1 ae and unaffected terms, The tendency of High Hindi has, — 

write in LTS 
however, been in the other direction. It has been Rr bur 

which had و‎ natural origin and grew for several nm ee dd er : 

cular pure and simple, High Hindi is entirely artificial. M am 

P ; founded called the Nágri Pracharin1 Sab. 

years a society has been tou ir d promoting th 

object of purifying the High Hindi dialect and pror p be stu 

à KA tot B eati T ; 

generally. To judge by its ue. 
eon Bp va ers -eplacement ot any 
for High Hindi is the ae dac 
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by words taken from Sanskrit, regardless of the fact whether the former are 
perfectly familiar to the ordinary person or not. We even see words in ordin. 
ary use of Sanskritic origin replaced by pure Sanskrit words on the ground 
that they are “vulgar.” The latter process may be described in grammatical 
terms as the substitution of tatsama for tadbhava words, and is much the 
same as if French scholars were to condemn the use of “royal” in favour of 
“regal. Examples of this are plentiful in almost any publication of the 
present day printed in the Nágri characters. Such ordinary words as “ hukm 
(order),” * qaida (rule),” * kághaz (papers)” are replaced by “agya,” “nyum,” 
« patra, the first two of which would certainly not be understood by the 
illiterate villager, while the third isno more familiar than the word it re- 
places. The words “ pahla (first)" and * mánas or manat (man)" are also as 
well known as any word can be, but they have been scouted as vulgar, and 
» pratham” and “manushya” substituted. It has been pointed out that this 
is much the same as if English purists were to write “the unthroughsome- 
ness of stuff,” for the “ impenetrability of matter,” and it can be more clearly 
illustrated by translating into English the following passage from a High 
Hindi book using Latin words where unnecessary Sanskrit words are used :— 

<“ Parantu us men ek kathinát parti thi. Manushya mátra ki ganana kt apeksha theri 
hi gauon ko yih rog (cow-poz) thá; is kéranis chep kå bahudhá abháw band rahta tha 
Translation :— 

«Autem there was a difficultas in this. Visus (lit. “regarded” or having regard to) the 


numerus ofthe humanum genus, few cows had this disease (cow-pox) ; for this ratio there 
continued to be magna paucitas of this serum.” 


This is a fair sample of the style of High Hindi now popular, as used in 
books, newspapers and for instruction in schools, and its name amongst natives 
is Bháshá or Theth (lit. pure) Hindi. Up to the present time, however, 
it has made little progress as a spoken language, though it is used by Pandits, 
and Hindus who have some knowledge of Sanskrit air it in this way, and feel 
bound to use High Hindi when speaking or writing to Pandits. By such 
men it is not unirequently regarded, as its vernacular name implies, as the 
genuine Hindu from which all varieties of speech used in the Provinces are 
corruptions, just as some Muhammadans consider they are corruptions of 
Urdu. Its artificial nature is shown by the fact that out of the nine words 
translated by Latin words in the extract given above only three were fami- 
liar to two Hindu clerks in my office, one of whom had passed the Entrance 
examination, but neither of whom had studied High Hindi, though both were 
familiar with the Nágri character. Of the three sentences in the extract 
one clerk was able to translate the first only, and the whole extract was 
unintelligible to the other. There is another peculiarity to be noticed in 
regard to the language Spoken in these Provinces by educated natives which is 
described as follows by a Hindu Deputy Collector, a resident of the Eastern 


| Hindi tract, who has served as well in the Bihari and Western Hindi areas :— 
; “When a native gentleman speaks to a foreigner or even to another native gentleman he 
Will speak Urdu. When he talks with villagers and other illiterate people even he wili 
use Urdu. Even to his own servants or to the men of his own family he will generally speak 
. Urdu if he is within hearing of an outsider who is illiterate or belongs to another nationality» 
M any. rate does not belong to his own village, family or private circle. For instance, I 
rdu to my friends, to my subordinates, to my orderlies and to my servants also when 
Present. To my wife, brother, cousins, tenants in my estate, and servants inside the 
os 188 
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house I speak Eastern Hindi i 
pure and simple. "This of course i a T; 
Cenoman of tis United Province miku MAA B pes is the case with every Hindu 
E E : 4 Gas X Ww 5 E 
speak Bihari even among their Hindu friends m ke ich they go still further and 
VPE 8. 4 nis is imde z 
The same rule applies with equal force to every ania m limited to Hindus only. 
living in urban tracts as well. Only the other d adan EL a 
Jár of Oudh was travelli s ge ae 0 erday a very respectable Muhammadan Taluq- 
di as travelling with me in a railway compartment. TI 1 
: ERIS P - There was another Muham- 
madan gentleman with him, probably a relation, | tai 
: 1 y a relation, but certainly employed on his estate. The 
gentleman did not know who I was, nor was | : : * EU 
iie. Hos WE ie 1 s he acquainted with another Bengali gentleman 
E : as talking w s 3 
dU ndo ing with his Muhammadan eompanion about the estate affairs in pure 
astern Hindi for s i CW : ; 
in * I à x Vi time before we began to talk (of course in Urdu) with each 
ther. J was vee this letter when a fashionable Muhammadan gentleman, an English 
x T 1 S E E e 5 
pone EET Collector on leave, just now called on me. We were not acquainted with 
Vies ROV ore: We were talking in Urdu with an intermixture of English, and as he is 
t D a ent of a village, and has been passing his time there for the past two or three months, 
7 "a za s ^ re . G 
” ithin ااه‎ of less than 2) minutes he committed hims2lf more than once in speaking 2 
astern Hindi by a slip of tongue.” = 
We thus have the following state of things. The local dialect is 
spoken by the great mass of the people, and even by educated people in their : 
own homes, especially if these are Hindus. Educated people outside the 
area where Urdu is the local dialect, as a rule speak Urdu except in their 
.own homes. Prose is written in Urdu or in High Hindi and never in, dialect 
by educated people. Written verse is usually in Urdu or in the Braj dialect 
of Western Hindi. Eastern Hindi 15 now little used, though an old form of 
it was the language used by Tulsi Das whose Ramayan is the Bible of the 
Hindu in these Provinces, while the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari has never 
been used for literary purposes. In all three languages there is of course a 
considerable amount of poetry passing from mouth to mouth in the country 
side which has never been reduced to writing except by the curious foreigner. 
The selection of Braj as the poetical dialect of the present day is based on 
the popular estimation that it is capable of the most eloquent and beautiful 
expressions, which probably arises from the fact that many, if not most, of the 
Vaishnava reformers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and especially 


Sur Das, the blind poet of Agra, used it. 

‘he inconvenience of such a diversity of pr 
that the majority of natives of all parts of the Provinces can understand suff- 
-ciently well the grammatical forms of Urdu and High Hindi, if the vocabulary 
used is familiar, though in the hills, in the Bundeli tract of Western Hindi, and 
in the Bihari area a large proportion will be found who understand these forms 
with difficulty ; and it must be remembered that even in speaking to ات‎ 
the majority in all parts will use the local forms, though their voca 2d 
is mixed. Of the two principal literary dialects, Urdu is becoming mune and. 
mand used, and its literary form 1s approximating: more 
hile High Hindi, though its grammar is prac- — 
e by its vocabulary even to : 

e not studied it in schools 
vocabulary from an; ; 
has chiefly im uenced 


actice is lessened by the fact 


more widely know 
closely to its spoken form, while High 
tically identical, 1s rendered unintelligibl 
natives who do not know Sanskrit or hav not 
tendency is to diverge more and more in its 
Of foreign languages TE 

“but it has also had so! 
the fact that 16 is the chie 
i ertain amount of 1 


language in use. 
in its vocabulary ; bu 
the present time, owing to 
education, English is exerting a e 
This is felt chiefy in the vocabular: 


AE A cer = es 
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of the expression of ideas first presented since British rule 


began, eg., 
E s us 5 t » ^ nye 2? 66 NIS wi esa ng 7 
“Municipality " * Town Hall,” “member,” “rail bottle,” &e., have become 


familiar words. The same pedantie desire, however, that produeed tl 


EE 
ay, 15 responsible 
for such a sentence as the following by a pleader addressing the court :— 

* [s evidence men bahut discrepancy hain, aur nthé Yat important. 
wuld yih ki, ke., &c.," and it must be partieularly observed that this style is. 
used by one native speaking to another and not merely as a concession to the 
real or imagined ignorance of the European addressed. Owing to the fact 
that instruetion is given in English even the idiom and construction of 
English are imitated ; and it is sometimes possible to say with certainty of an 
Urdu book by a native author that it has been written in English and trans. 
lated. In considering the future of the two main literary forms of language. 
the extract quoted in the report on the Census of India in 189 
works of Mr. .ل‎ R. Lowell will bear repetition :— 

* [t is only from its roots in the living generation of men that language 
with fresh vigour for its seed. What may be called a literate di 
more pedantic and foreign till it becomes at last as unfitting a vehicle for living thought 
monkish Latin . + + + + + No language that has faded into diction, none th 
suck up the feeding juice secreted for it in the rich mother earth of common folk, can 
bring forth a sound and lusty book + + + + . . There is death in the dictionary 


, and 
where language is too strictly limited by convention, the ground for expression to grow is- 
Timited also, and we get a potted literature, Chinese dwarf: 


s instead of healthy trees,’ 
It is unfortunate that the question of vocabulary and idiom (for it can- 
not be too often repeated th 


atthe grammar of Urdu and H igh Hindi are 
practically identical) has been made a racial question. There are still 
Muhammadans who stuff into their conversation and books as many words of 
Persian and Arabic origin as they can, and some who even prefer to write in 
a language they call Persian, but which is more unlike the modern Persian 
in vocabulary and construction than Spenser’s Faerie Queen is unlike Tenny- 
Son; while there are Hindus who believe they can create literature in the- 
same way by ransacking the Sanskrit dictionary. The society mentioned 
above has even announced that it is preparing a scientific vocabulary, evidently 
a in ignorance of the fact that all modern European languages have agreed 
. to use similar terms for new Scientific requirements drawn from Greek or 
: atin. The futility of such methods has been recognised by not a few native: 


iters, and the name of the late Raja Siva Prasad may be mentioned, as one 
ho strove y 


e with considerable success to simplify the written style and bring: 


into agreement with the speech of the people. 'The history of the 
of this country, 


as of every other, shows a considerable revival 
at the periods when writers used as the basis of their material the: 
. the people ; 


and it may safely be prophesied that this principle will 
to hold good here, 


of the 


l from the. 


can be reinforced 
alect grows ever more and 


as 
at Cannot 


x B 


; he principal languages during the last ten 
. years shows that while 45 per cent. of the total 
t. 1 High Hindi and confirms the conclusion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Population by language. 


| 


i | Payton os 
Language. Persons. Males. | Females E 
í population. 
e. ict X xe i 
Al; 2 3. | 4 5 
Marathi E de 3 6,201 3,385 | 2,818 1 
Gujrati 3 v E 4,632 2,718 | 1,914 1 WA 
| E 
Panjabi an 2n E 15,180 10,606 ' 4,974 5 3 
Rajasthani... m oe 8,205 4,721 ! 3,484 2 E af 
Western Hindi er = ` 21,588,984 11,503,832 | 10,085,152 4,527 
} 
| 
Central Pahari es 2 1,004,404 503,301 | 501,103 211 5 
: | > 
Naipali x ch cx 24,088 15,618 | 8,470 5 
Eastern Hindi = 2 14,905,187 7,539,895 | 7,205,292 3,125 
| 1 
I Bengali : 24,190 11,490 | 12,630 ; 5 
| 
1 Bihari za Et ES 10,056,056 4,986,931 5,069,195 2,109: : 
1 z 1 
! 
Bhotia YA 3 e 10,864 5,320 | 5,474 2 
21,817 | 10,124 7 


يي عند ايك 


Lj SunsipiARY Table IL—BNawiber of books published im each language, 1891-1900. 


1 | pi 
E 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897- | 1858. 1899. | 1900. | Total! 


er 


AE Ganguage: 1892. 


Urdu 
Persian 
(High) Hindi 
Sanskrit 


English 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.—2Distribution of principal Languages [Part (4).] 


z Distribution by language of 10,000 of the population in cach district. 
5 : ADU و‎ IEEE Tel 
| Natural divisions and Western Hindi. | = | ىاع‎ EY 
B districts. sz EL YA Sl ANNES 
8 2 DE شام‎ | S vi 
E Urdu. | Total. p A m "RI E to E 
D o [e] ex ea [S] 3 
-— m ل‎ 
l. 2. 9. |10 11. 12. 
N.-W. P. and Oudh 2| 5 7 12 
Himalaya, West* — ... 3} 1 21| 939 
1 | Dehra Din: 2| 5 97 | 378 
2 | Naini Tal 2| 2 23 159 
3 | Almora Lee 8| 367 
4 | Garhwál PA ipse 2| 106 
Sub-Himalaya, West+ 11 9 1 
5 | Saharanpur... co 2| 2 11 3 
6 | Bareilly S Qm ve | 2 23 3 
7 | Bijnor aca oe T9 el ae ES 
S | Pilibhit ET see ens 1 * 
9 | Kheri us es : 1 1 
e Indo-Gangetic Plain, West... 3 5 5 2 
10 | Muzaffarnagar ... 00 E 3 \ 
11 | Meerut om oT $| 2 7 2 Í 
12 | Bulandshahr ... oo AL es 1 
13 | Aligarh duc i es 9 2 
14 | Muttra a5 Go 1|58 10 12 
15 | Agra 57 3| 4 30 2 
16 | Farukhabad ... ua nod. |} tee 5 4, 
17 | Mainpuri xa co s ELS te ser 
18 | Etáwah cog CoD 5| 1 1 
19 | Etak =. e 1 
20 | Budann ve os ieee 1 
21 | Moradabad ds ans 1 2 
22 | Shéhjahénpur ... 1 1 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 5 
23 | Cawnpore 55 oe 
24 | Fatehpur ous di 
25 | Allahabad = 
26 | Lucknow 50 es 
27 | Unao SR i 
28 | Rae Bareli e 3 
29 | Sitapur bo CEA 
30 | Hardoi 5 Am 
91 | Eyzabad a 


32 | Sultánpur 
33 | Partábgarh E 
34 | Bara Banki... 


Central India Plateau 


Bánda 
Hamírpur 
Jhánsi 
| Jalaun 


East Satpuras 
Mirzapur Ac a 


_ Sub-Himalaya, East 
0 khpur 
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Distribution by residence of 10,000 speaking each Language. 


Enst ern 
Hindi. 
English. 
Others. 
1 


+ |10,000 |10,000 (10,000 10,000] 10,000; 10,600 
ons 113 


«. | 3,810 


Basti 50 = 

Gonds c co 

Babraich xo w 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


SUBSIDIARY Tapte III.—Distribution of principal Languages (Part B.) 


—ÀÀ ERR‏ د 


Natural divisions and 
districts. 


N.-W. P. and Oudh 
Himalaya, West * 


Dehra Dün ,,, 
Naini Tal s 
Almora e 
Garbwál 


Sub-Himalaya West f 


Saháranpur ., 
Bareilly 

Bijnor ax 
Pilibhít e. 
Kheri ver 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, West 


Muzaffarnagar 

Meerut ses 
Bulandshahr ... 
Aligarh ase 
Muttra =e 


Agra 
Farukhabad ... 
Mainpuri 
Etáwah 

Etah , 
Budaun oco 
Moradabad 
Sháhjahán pur 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central 


Cawnporo 
Tatehpur aD 
Allahabad — .. 
Lucknow 

Unao 

Rae Bareli 
Bitapur 

Hardoi . 
Fyzabad t 
Sultéupur +... 
Partábgarh . 
Bara Banki 


Central India Plateau 


Bánda DD 
Hamírpur 

Jháusi DD 
Jalaun DD 


East Satpuras 
Mirzapur sa 

Sub-Himalaya, East 
Gorakhpur +... 


Benares PO 
Jaunpur are 
Gbázipur 
“Ballia 
Azamgarh s.e 


[Lol 


Native States 
Tehri t 
Rampur mnm 


Serial num- 
ber. 


zi 


تسر وع د ج 


€x‏ ذه ته م و 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Comparison of language table with other tables, 


8 No. of Masalmans. Literate persons 
E Nor spoating A A 
B ap = CERT Urdu (aecord- Knowin 
E District and natural division. ing to tho mu In urban Tnirdral Knowing rdu ang 
a schedules). MASS areas. areas. Urdu only. indj 
ES ut Urdy 
Ya [EA ةع‎ AAA ps A E better, 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. YA 8. 
N.W.P.and Oudh s» | 4,940,505 | 6,731,084 | 1,887,010 | 4 259,043 67,324, 
Himalaya, West s 55,537 109,111 29,142 79,969 3,313 883 
1 | Dehra Dán* .., T 18,441 24,061 11,637 13,024 1,697 625 
2 | Naini Tal* .., ox 82,995 75,988 15,437 60,551 1451 206 
3 | Almora* n ves 1,824 4,051 1,704 2,347 277 36 
4 | Garhwál* ... ja 2,277 4,411 364 4,047 188 16 
Sub-Himalaya, West ... | 1,882,408 | 1,089,452 323,199 766,253 38,014 6,042 
5 | Saháranpur* ,.. S 1,010,814 351,138 98,676 252,457 9,276 1,524 
6 | Bareilly? „a on 202,004 261,492 83,174 178,318 13,262 1,854 
7 | Bijnor* 35 cb 615,370 271,701 104,831 166,870 8,094. 991 
8|Pilbhí* .. ya 43,604 81,424 23,282 58,142 4,274 675 
9 | Kheri sd ES 10,616 123,702 13,236 110,466 3,108 998 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West... 1,936,748 2,198,358 766,423 1,431,985 27,418 18,155 
3 10 | Muzaffarnagar* ay 396,532 255,292 61,586 193,706 8,159 1,226 
1l|Merut* — ., Ux 158,868 359,895 104,334 255,561 15,566 2,127 
12 | Bulandshabr ... a 175,271 217,209 70,495 146,714 8,458 1,766 ) 
13 | Aligarh aa ors 93,281 148,943 65,258 83,685 6,022 1,172 
14 | Muttra YA n 38,444 77,087 27,961 49,126 6,001 886 
15 | Agra £ S 183,395 123,978 71,313 52,665 7,610 2,578 
16 | Farukbabad .., om 82,345 106,880 38,988 67,892 7,623 1,977 
17 | Mainpuri „a a 21,777 47,794 15,276 32,518 2,410 726 
18 | Etáwah oon wA 19,572 46,128 19,024 27,104 2,084 699 
19 | Etah A s 208,240 92,497 38,697 53,800 4,056 932 
20 | Badaun* qo o3 97,614 168,020 51,999 116,021 8,497 1,070 
21 | Moradabad* ... 5 371,646 420,748 143,181 277,562 13,080 1,620 
22 | Sháhjahánpur* ES 89,768 133,892 58,911 75,581 7,852 1,376 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central) 747,068 | 1,564,165 443,867 1,120,298 74,056 21,341 
23 | Cawnpore —.. ae 84,342 112,139 52,708 59,431 6,375 1,089 
24 | Fatehpur a a 114,999 79,372 13,067 66,305 3,183 630 
25 | Allahabad „ù a 143,811 199,635 64,769 134,866 10,811 3,085 
26 | Lucknow „a gu 151,246 162,800 115,082 47,718 14,588 2,040 
27 | Unso ww n 12,224 78,278 20,974 57,304 3,725 1,526 
28 | Rae Bareli — ... s 12,406 89,728 16,348 73,380 4,192 1,629 
29 | Sitapur ED ES 25,294 174,349 36,674 137,675 5,713 1,815 
30 | Hardoi on > 34,725 117,875 40,541 77,334 4,238 1,289 
81 | Fyzabad „u m 59,530 136,095 41,965 94,130 7,118 2,876 
32 | Sulténpur ,. dB 2,138 119,740 3,659 116,081 8,296 1,905 
33 | Partébgarh ... m 13,981 94,680 6,655 88,025 2,599 1,868 
34 | Bara Banki .., Rs 93,367 199,474 81,425 168,049 8,218 1,989 
Central India Plateau .., 28,239 122,332 48,298 74,034 6,696 1,821 
35 | Bánda : ss 7,898 36,332 8,610 27,722 1,405 603 
36 en 2 ax 7,590 80,057 11,878 18,179 1,012 YA 
> 37 d E des 7,831 30,899 16,896 14,003 ` 6 4 5 
38 | Jalaun e A 5,425 25,044 10,914 14,130 913 39 
East Satpures — ,, 10,696 72,502 18,733 53,769 2,035 1,577 
5 39 | Mirzapur — ox 10,696 72,502 18,733 53,769 2,085 1,577 
Sub-Himalaya East ,. 48,861 | 1,003,832 91,231 912,601 17,111 8,919 
i^ Gorakhpur .., 0 26,417 297,019 88,434 258,585 4,777 Be 
ا‎ te à 7,903 299,688 7,823 291,865 3,469 Zi 
unus lur 3 4,499 213,451 21,282 192,169 4,808 ae 
ahraich |, ri 10,042 193,674 23,692 169,982 4,057 b 
Indo-Gangetie Plain, East, 230,418 571,282 166,117 405,165 20,400 8,586 
AK n. es 63,618 90,862 56,233 34,629 3,462 ee 
Gházpue 77 5 44,744 | — 109431 28,958 80,478 4686 | 7621 
Bau ol m 2 27,878 89,759 23,685 66,074 8,027 "a6 
Axes eu d da 5,321 66.599 15,739 50,860 1,258 2,715 
| 8 - o 88,857 214,631 41,507 173,124 7,972 » 


Native States, 
Himalaya, West) ... 
(Sub-Himala ya, 


340 1,525 ya 1,525 19 
271,270 | 241,163 76,603 | 164,560. 4,973 160 


numbers speaking Urdu are understated. 
Bihari is the preyailing language. - 
taken from Imperia] Tablo VIII Literacy. 


194 
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Chapter VIT.—INFIRMITIES. 


——— 


141. General. The four infirmities, the record of which was directed, 
were insanity, blindness, leprosy and congenital deaf-mutism. It may be 
noted that the definition of the last caused some doubts in the minds of 
enumerators as to the other infirmities. For as they were directed to record 
only cases where persons had been deaf and dumb from birth, there was a 
tendency to consider that the other infirmities should only be recorded where 
they had existed from birth ; special instructions were issued on this point, 
and it seems likely that omissions did not occur to any large extent. The 
term insanity covers all cases of unsoundness of mind, for it is impossible in 
India to distinguish the different varieties of mental aberration as is done at the 
census in some European countries. The distinction between total blindness 
and blindness of one eye gives no trouble in the provinces as the vernacular 
terms are quite distinct, and a man who is blind of both eyes, andhd, would 
never be confused with a one-eyed man, káná. The Leprosy Commission found 
that about ten per cent. of the persons collected as lepers for their inspeetion 


- at places where there was no leper asylum were not suffering from leprosy, 


and it is therefore probable that the persons returned as lepers included some 


ho were afflicted with leukoderma or with syphilis and not with leprosy. 
fused, though the former is sometimes 


» the yellow disease" (pándu 


w 
Leukoderma and leprosy are often con 
describes as “ white spots” (sufed dájh), or as 
rog), a name more usually applied to jaundice. Generally speaking, there is 
a not unnatural tendency to omit the record of infirmities, which is of course 
inereased where the person afflicted is an adult female, but for purposes of 
comparison this is not of much importance 8 the tendency is probably a cons- 
tant factor,and if anything it is diminishing. Special care was taken in 
abstraction to prevent the omission of any of the small number of pensons 
afflicted, and for many districts the whole of the books were re-examined. 
149. Variations Since 1881.—The total number of persons afflicted 
in 1901 was 118,486 as compared with 165,285 in 1891 and 181,656 in 1881. 


i i cept deaf-mutism 
y 81 and 1891 all classes of infirmity decreased except de: 3 
0 ease in the number of persons 


1 en 1891 and 1901 there wasa deer : person 
A each infirmity except insanity. The case of each ed will 
be treated separately; but it should be pointed out here that a x 0 
tion of the infirm are beggars, and the period of spes through which t 
provinces have passed must have told especially on these. C med 

A .— INSANITY. i E 
_ The total number of persons r 
ales and 2,207 females. 

f the total population 


143. Distribution. 
is 6,849, of whom 4,642 were m 
only 1:44 per ten thousand c 5 
1:89 for males and :96 for females. b ese 
in n countries which vary from 2 
=a en | 
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CHAPTER VII.—INFIRMITIES. 


however affected appreciably by the four large asylums of the Provinces ai 
Bareilly, Agra, Lucknow, and Benares, which are situated in the Western 
Sub-Himalayas, western plain, central plain and eastern plain respectively 
and it is impossible now to attempt to readjust the figures to get the natural 
distribution. In future it will be better to ascertain the birth-places of the 
inmates in asylums and tabulate the results accordingly. Excluding these 
four districts the highest proportion of insanity follows closely the distribution 
in 1891 being found in Bahraich, Dehra Dún, Farukhabad, Bara Banki, 
Hardoi, Kheri, Partábgarh and Gorakhpur. 

144. Insanity in different castes.—For the purposes of Imperia] 
Table XITA a selection was made of two high castes, Brahmin and Vaishya 
or Bania, the principal caste employed in clerical work, Ka yastha, an agricul. 
tural caste taken as Koeri, Kachhi, Murao, Jat and Kshattri in different parts 
of the provinces, a labouring caste taken as Chamar in the plains and Dom in 
the hills, and the Pathan tribe of Muhammadans. The highest proportion of 
insane persons is found in the last mentioned, viz., 
4:18 per ten thousand amongst males and 1:87 
amongst females, the increase over the figures for 1891 being considerable, 
Among Hindus Kayasthas come first with 3:17 males and 1:45 females being 
closely followed by Banias and Brahmins. Of the agricultural castes the 
Kachhi shows the highest proportion, 2:11 and ‘91, which are lower however 
than the figures for the higher castes. It may be noted that the Kachhi was 
selected in those districts which show the highest figures for insanity. The 
Chamar and Dom show lower proportions than those for the total population, 
but the Jat and hill Rajput show figures still lower. 


145. Distribution of insane persons by age and sex.—Subsi- 
diary Tables III and IV show the age distribution in two methods, viz., the 
distribution by age of 10,000 insane persons, and the proportion which the 
number of insane persons at each age period bears to the total population of 

the same ages. From Table III it appears that the number of insane males 
is greatest at the age period 30—40, while in the case of females it is greatest 
in the previous period 20—30. In the first two decades of life and again 
between 50 and 60, and at ages over 60 this table shows more females insane 
than males; between 20 and 50 however the number of insane males is 
greater than the number of females. Table IV however shows that the 
.. proportion of insane persons to the total population is greatest for both sexes 
. at the period 40—50, increasing fairly regularly up to that period and 
deer easing in the two later periods for males, while females over 60 show & 
gh y higher proportion than those between 50 and 60. 
6. Variations since 1881.— The total number of persons of 
d has increased from 5,581 in 1891 to 6,849 or by about 23 per 
rease is more marked amongst females (27 per cent.) than 
ber cent). In 1881 the total number was 6,347. The pro- 
م‎ n to the total population is however now 
ly lower for males than it was in 1881 
ng the last ten years the increase has 
[imalayan districts, and this increase — 


P. 206, II, 2, 4. 
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CHAPTER VII.—INFIRMITIES, 


number of وان‎ auni eo Idiocy and deaf-mutism are often combined in the same 
person, and it is a matter of chance which infirmity was entered There Nis 
also been a considerable increase in the western and eastern ita in the siis 
of males though the proportion of females has fallen off in flee Talter The 
absolute numbers are so small that the variations in individual distet can- 
not be considered in detail. If Subsidiary Table IV is cop with the 
corresponding tables for 1891 it will be seen that the proportion of — = 
persons to the total population at different age-periods has increased in both 
sexes at every period, except amongst females aged 50-60, and the decrease 
is small in that case. 


147. Causes of Insanity.—Before the enquiry made by the 
Hemp Drugs Commission it was usual to ascribe a great many cases to the 
use of hemp drugs, especially charas (the resin) and gan, ja (dried leaves and 
flowers of the unfertilised female plant), which are smoked. That Commission, - 
however showed that the use of drugs could not be considered a very a 
important cause. The excessive use of alcohol stands in much the same > 5 
osition ; it may possibly be a predisposing factor, but there is nothing to show 
this clearly. "That the increase in the struggle for existence tends to increase 
the number of persons of unsound mind is almost certain, but as already 
pointed out, actual scarcity and famine probably operate to reduce the number 
of those unfortunate persons who are unable to look after themselves. The 
age distribution among females, both at the present census and in 1891 points = 5 
to child-birth as a possible factor in the case of females, for the proportion E 
of insane females at the age period 15—20 is distinctly higher than at the 
periods 10—15 and 20-33, though it might be expected that the attraction of 
the round numbers 10 and 20 would cause an excessive grouping in these ; and 
there is no reason tosuppose that the ages of insane females are more accurately 
recorded than those of males. The fact that several of the same districts ace 
conspicuous for high proportions as were noted in 1891 may be of MC 1 
but subject to the exception to be noted below, it does not seem possib e to A 
explain the connection. The circumstances of some of the districts in eastern 
ontane tract however point to the direct effects of locality, and to some 
cen the causes of insanity and the causes of goitre. It isa 
retinism is found independently of goitre, and Major 
Baker, 1.M.S., Civil Surgeon of Gorakhpur, ina note on the WA e 
that “ Idiocy and cretinism do not ges to any greai p ER a 
voitre community in these parts, certainly us as obtains in Swiss e T 
E A :. it is only fair to assume that other factors are TOU d 
3 ceu use » 7, hat causes the thyroid enlargement.” 
produce the cretin over and above what SEG O COMEDOR 
Or E f 118,215 cases of goitre treated in une diepe o a = 
district during 1891-1900 no fewer thee 84,993 NE ud x Rue 
in the Kasia sub-division which includes the Padrauna | «weis 
; ng 1896-97 and the compara 


: ivisl i ths duri 
b-division for sixteen mon he c 
eee of idiots found there struck me at once. | There isin fae 


bok or bauk 


subm 
connection betw 
well known fact that © 


large numbe 
vernacular t ; 
elsewhere in the provinces. — 
. the absolute number of 
ertainly a fact that ic 
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goitre is most prevalent. The highest proportion of insane Persons in the 
district is found in the Sadr tahsil, and the next highest in the Padrauna tahsf] 
From a map in the settlement report on this district showing the distribution, 
of soils, it appears that the class of soil found in the localities where goitre is 
most prevalent is that known as kachár or new alluvium, the deposit of the 
three rivers Rapti, Ghágra and great Gandak. . In the Gonda district also the 
distribution of insanity by tahsíls, corresponds closely to that of goitre as 
judged by the attendance at dispensaries. An even closer connection will be 
found to exist in the case of deaf-mutism. It has been pointed out by the 
German statistician Von Mayr * that statistics of mental unsoundness Which 
do not distinguish between the idiocy which is congenital or develops in early 
childhood, and the madness of later periods are of small value, for while there 
is a clear connection between the former and locality, the latter depends 
chiefly on occupation and urban conditions. In India the difficulty of 
enumeration makes the distinction almost impossible. The experience of these 
d provinces tends to the conclusion that within a distriet where c:etinism is | 
E known to exist, the proportion of insane persons is generally highest in those 
parts where cretinism is found, but it does not follow that the proportion in 

such a district will be higher than in a district where there are practically no 

p 'eretins. The effects of occupation are illustrated by the caste distribution 
"already referred to, for Kayasthas and Banias are certainly the best educated 


castes in the provinces, and are most exposed to the mental excitements that 
produce madness, 


B.—DEAr-MUTISM. 

148. Distribution.—The total number of deaf mutes is 17,758 or 

about 3:73 in every ten thousand of the population. The proportion in the 
sexes is more nearly equal than is the case with insane persons, for 4°62 males 
are found in every ten thousand and 2:77 females. The figures for these persons 
are not disturbed by the presence of comparatively large numbers in asylums, 
and the distribution shown in Subsidiary Table I may be accepted as accu- 
_ rately representing the proportions in different parts of the provinces. By 
far the largest proportion is found in the Himalayan districts where it reaches 
17:16 per ten thousand amongst males and 12:03 amongst females, and the next 
highest is in the eastern submontane districts where it is 6:09 and 3:34 res- 
. pectively for males and females. The tract of country in which deaf-mutism 
st prevalent is the western plain, and all the districts of the Meerut 
n except Dehra Din, and the two districts, Agra and Muttra, in the 
Division have a proportion of less than two per ten thousand which is 
er than in any other part of the provinces. In the hill districts the 
1 rises to over .Z0 in Almora, 15 in Garhwál, 11 in the Tehri State; 
oh d 6 in Naini Tél, the last two districts having a consider- 
imalayas. In the plains the highest proportion is found = 
and Fyzabad (5), no other districts having ® = 


If we take 10,000 deaf mutes 
by age the effects of faulty 
's at onc yb; 


once, As the 
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a _ _—_ ___——_ lecce EM 
be found at the earliest age 
en ve ^ 9%) and the 1 
cause? Suns سس‎ E a later periods should gradu- 
Roanne inthe ed eT TE Fs due to the difficulty of 
erable proportion of the total in the first d eM bs forme do 
rst decade, and there is a natural reluc- 
tance on the part of parents to admit the : : does 
ages. The result of this is that in the first a e ei RE ا‎ 
st decade of life males onl b 
1,476 and females 1,592 as com i E 
, , 1 pared with 2,757 and 2,415 in th d 
and the figures for the first three qui i sod: pp a 
quinquennial periods gradually inc in- 
stead of decreasing. The totals for the second decade e E 
those for any succeeding decade, indicati fai i Ee = 
امم‎ i d 8 , ing a fairly correct enumeration, after 
g ildhood is passed. The proportion borne by the number of deaf 
mutes to the total population at different age periods, as sh: in Subsidi 
Table IV is highest at th WM للع‎ VV 
: عع‎ ghest à e age period 15—20 in both sexes, and shows a ten- 
ency to decrease, though irregularly, in the later periods. Subsidiary Table 
V shows the proportion of females to 1,000 males at each period, which is 
considerably below 1,000 at every age period. Only in the earliest and latest 
does the figure rise above 800, and it may be conjectured that in the two 
earliest, periods the fact that female children as a rule begin to talk earlier 
than males has some effect on the proportion, the infirmity being most 
noticeable amongst females. The gradual rise in later periods is probably l 
due to the greater vitality of females which has been already noticed. Itis 
certain that there is a greater tendency to, and possibility of, concealment in 
the case of females, but European experience points to the conclusion that 
males are more liable to this infirmity than females. 


150. Variations since 1881.—In the period 1881 to 1891 there P 
ease in the total number of deaf-mutes from 27,649 to 32,896 and E 
758 between 1891 and 1901. Mr. Baillie was of 


opinion that the increase between 1881 and 1891 was due mainly to omissions 
at the earlier census, at which a considerable number of persons who were 
only deaf had also been included. The variations in the last decade point to 
the conclusion that even in 1891 persons were wrongly included, for the 
general tendency has been to produce more uniformity in adjacent districts 
excluding those where special circumstances exist. In my tours of inspection 
T found enumerators generally ready to record deafness only, and often for- 
getful to ask whether a person said to be deaf and dumb had been so from 
birth, and special instructions Were given on these points. ; The age distribu- 
tion shows that the largest proportional decrease has been in the period 60 and 
over when deafness is commonest. It is, however; probable as already pointed 
out that the scarcity during the last decade has: diminished ihe ae er : 
these people. The decrease is not especially marked in the | distric 7 E ere 
famine was worst, but in the Sub-Himalayan where the pop ation as 
shown in Chapter 11 was most affected by fever, ane 577 

from excessive rain. lt must, however, be pointed out 


very poorest people, 


accompanied, as 16 
: the people in a si 


was an incr 
the number fell to 17 


MEA 


2 
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the distribution of ten thousand deaf-mutes into age periods as shown in 
Subsidiary Table III with similar figures for 1891 at the ages most likely to 


be affected :— 
ocon 5—10 60 and over 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females, 
1891 T3 434 490 1,410 1,407 717 1,051 
1901 sn 29 443 1177 1,149 495 710 


At the middle ages of life the proportions are of course higher in 1901. 


151. Cause affecting deaf-mutism.—In this country there is the 

3 clearest proof that deaf-mutism depends on locality. The figures for the 
Gonda district have been examined by Captain W. Young, I.M.S., Civil 

Surgeon, who writes :—* In the Gonda district for the decade 1892—1901, 


T 55,255 cases of goitre attended the dispensaries. By tahsíls the numbers 
Se were :— 

3 Gonda ad es E 25 08310:985 

E Tarabganj — ... 3 6; 4 O 

Utraula Ps A E Se tty) 


55,255 


These figures give per ten thousand of the population, approximately, 
Gonda 656 doc 566 bao 509 
Tarabganj ago T go ae 821 
Utraula | d T Sa 90 


Taking Utraula as 1, Gonda i is 5:64 and Tarabganj 9:1. Taking the 
figures for deaf-mutes it is found thatthe proportion per ten thousand of popu- 
lation is, by tahsíls :— 


Gonda 308 ce oe Goo. coral 
Tarabganj 086 oon Gia 5s. 984 
Utraula | za e. oe i2. 


Plaeing these CN end the tahsil proportion of goitre cases together 
ye get the following :— 


of "Tahsíl Goitre Deaf-mutes, 
BSE Cm eet e. 5:64 471 
= Tarabganj nee co EA 9:34 
Utraula... 5c Baa 1 2:7 


; After making due allowance for the fact that a number of goitre cases 
he bu tahsíl attend the , Gonda e and that a ney 


com go e Known a as alas goitre 
; > » eretinism with diminished 
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x(_A—A A>=-- A  _ _ A I 
hagra a inishe 5 : ; 
UR : rede E we no further north through the Gonda and i 
: until we reach the foot of the Nepal hills where it again shows 
a considerable increase.” e o s 
the rivers issuing from them, but ad : caido "x ue e 
Ganges and J and the sde is not din een ud Ec pe 
Ghágra the effects extend to the G sd 3 d = a م‎ 
Basti, while in Goraki : S nuc a Je S uc 
; pur the great Gandak is far more influential than the 
Rapti or Ghágra. 
C.—BLINDXESS. E: 
152. Distribution.—Eighty-two thousand five hundred and fifty- E 
one persons were recorded as blind of both eyes, 41,392 being males and 2 
41,159 females. They number 17:3 in every ten thousand of the population, á A 
the proportion falling to 16:8 in the case of males and rising to 17:8 in the 1 E 
case of females. Amongst males the highest proportions are found in the : 
central plain and Western Sub-Himalayas, while amongst females the infirm- 
ity is most noticeable in the Central India Plateau and after this in the 


| same two natural divisions as for males. In individual districts the proportion E 
D 0 . . . Pog! 
1 varies from slightly under 4 in Gorakhpur to about 30 in Lucknow, Unao and E 
E ; 9 za 
T Hamírpur. 


| 153. Blindness by age and sex.—An arrangement of ten thou- 
1 : Ut sand blind males by age shows a regular increase 
| dm in the first three quinquennial periods of life with 

a fall at the period 15—20. In the period 20—30 the number stands much F 

higher again, and in succeeding decades it decreases gradually, but ages over E 
t 60 show a large increase. Amongst females the regular increase throughout ES 
| the series of age periods is only broken in one instance at the age period 
| 15—20 which probably loses by the attraction of round numbers, The p:opor- 
tion which the number of blind persons in any 
d bears to the total population of the 
the latest period in both sexes. 
0 the proportion of females. 
between 600 and 700, but in 


p. 207, LV, 5, 10. : 
„ age period be 
y from the earliest to 


same ages Increases regular! 
Up to the age of 3 


in ages above 60. 
1 ngst males than amongst 


f blind persons is greater amongst 
a the eastern plain and the Mirzapur 


females, viz., the Sub-Hi à : erate 
us and it is noticeable that with one exception this Bes à d E 3 x 
each Cou in the last twenty years and moreover these are the 0 0 ue 
which blindness is least important. The excess of blindness anne : 


ales 1s mos marked as usual in th | 
c i Variations since ا‎ 
. I show that the proportion of persons WA : = nee 
regularly in both sexes since 1881, the isi fig Wem 
and 82,551. Mn the last decade only two 
t showed an increase in the proport on ani 
Small. The greatest decrease is t 


$ 


1,000, being 1,434 
which the proportion 0 


] P. 207, V, 5- io 1,000 males is e 
| ل‎ accede it rises abruptly to 911 and in all succeeding periods 1s above 
| the next decade 16 rises abrup y ee moony ue م‎ 


malayas East, 


Bae 
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AAA A, 
districts and the eastern plain, A comparison of the proportion of blind per- 
sons to the total population at each age period shows the largest decrease in 
the later ages of life. 

155. Causes affecting blindness.—It has been shown that the 
distribution of blindness eorresponds to some extent with locality, but it must 
not be supposed that the connection is of the same nature as was found to exist 
in the case of deaf-mutism. One of the principal factors in the causation of 
blindness is certainly small-pox, and, roughly speaking, the decrease is greatest 
where vaccination is most successful. During the last ten years the provinces 
have suffered less from small-pox than in any previous decade of which there 
are records. The decrease in the proportion at the later ages of life however 
points to the importance of surgical operations in relieving or curing diseases 
ofthe eye. Thus in the ten years 1881 —1890, 47,081 cases were relieved or 

z cured, but in 1891—1900 the number rose to 72,941. On the Ist January 
1891 there were 295 hospitals and dispensaries in these provinces, and ten 
years later the number had risen to 484. It seems probable that the closer ill- 
ventilated houses of western districts, which are filled with pungent smoke 
while cooking operations are going on, may tend to cause diseases of the eye 
more than the more draughty wattled huts in the eastern districts. The dis- 
tribution does not seem to have any connection with the material condition of 
the people, though poverty and in particular a deficiency in fatty and saline 
ingredients in food has been assigned as one of the causes of blindness. The 
dryness of the climate and heat also, which are usually believed to affect the 
spread of the infirmity cannot be connected with it in these provinces. 


D.— Leprosy. 


156. Distribution.—Eleven thousand three hundred and twenty- 
eight persons were recorded as lepers, rather less than a quarter of the total 
being females. The proportion per ten thousand of the population is 2:37 for 
both sexes, being 3:59 for males and 1:08 for females. In the hill districts of 
the Western Himalayas the proportion rises to over 17 in the case of males and 
almost 8 in the case of females, while the Almora district has the largest 
proportion in the provinces, the figure being nearly 20 for both sexes. In 
the rest of the provinces the central plain has the highest proportion of males) 

(4:32) and the Central India Plateau of females (1:37), while the western 
plain has the smallest proportions, 2:43 and :63. The figures for individual 
. districts are liable to correction on account of leper asylums. The Imperial 
Act ITT of 1898 provides for the segregation and medical treatment of pauper 
lepers, and the control of lepers following certain callings. The Act is not of 
"universal application and is only in force in places to which it is especially 
order of Loeal Governments. In these provinees ib was applied 
se of 1898 to the districts of Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow, and 
| Division, and the asylums in Allahabad, Benares, Almora 
were declared to be places to which lepers found in the; 


the Kumaun Division, might be sent. An asylum was 


in the Garbwál district. From the reports on the 

JE hat the majority of inmates in the asylum are 

ee thousand five hundred and eighty-three 
PN : 


+ 
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— — 0 
; ; from leprosy were treated in the dispensaries of these 
pr p de uu x d of lepers are not segregated, 
e es.—The principles on which castes 
9.200. Th Oe, were selected for examination in regard to lep- 
; e UM rosy have been explained in dealing with insanity. 
In the hill districts the low caste Doms appear to be move liable to the 
disease than the higher caste Kshattris. In the plains the Muhammadan tribe 
of Pathans have a higher proportion than any of the Hindu eastes, and the 
highest caste in the latte», viz., the Brahmin shows a larger proportion than 
any of the others, while the Jat who is the highest of the agricultural castes 
selected shows the lowest proportion. It must however be pointed out that 
Jats were chosen for the Meerut Division which has a low proportion of 
lepers. The lowest caste selected, Chamars, who are widely distributed have 
a small proportion of their number afflicted. 

158. Distribution by age and sex.—If ten thousand lepers of 
either sex be arranged in age periods, the largest 
number will be found in the period 40—50, the 
figures being 2,559 for males and 2,021 for females, and the proportion at the 
earliest age is less than that in any of the other three infirmities. The propor- 
tion borne by the number of lepers in any age 
period to the total population at the same age 
increases regularly up to the age 50—60 and decreases slightly in ages over 
60. The proportion of females to 1,000 males is highest in the age periods 

under 20, but no regular seriation is to be ob- 


patients suffering 


P. 206, III, 6, 11. 


PARO Ls 


P. 207, V, 6. ^ : 
served in this. 


159. Variations since 1881.— The decrease in the number of lepers 
has been continuous since 1881, but it is much more marked in the case of 
males than females. The absolute numbers are given below for comparison :— 


Males. Females. 
1881 eco oec 14,453 3,369 
1891 13,950 2,945 
1901 205 o 8,539 2,489 
The greatest decrease is found in the Central India Plateau where it may E 
be due to an actual diminution or to migration of the lepers during the famine. <= 


Tn the case of females the proportion has increased in we oe 
districts both in the east and ‘west. A comparison of Subsidiary n el 
with similar tables for 1881 and 1891 points to d that ie i 

i $ "S rs of life is slightly 1nezeasing, but taas : 
;ortion of lepers in the first ten years 0 : p 
i is in subsequent periods, and the decrease is greatest at the — 


later ages. EA 
160. Conditions affecting leprosy.—1t seems almost certain 


that leprosy is caused by a bacillus, and this being no 0 ا‎ 
certain conditions which ave not known. The Leprosy Comm a i 
eame to no very positive conclusions on eg : 
scientific opinion is seen in the legislation referre 


contact with other people such as domestics 


which are forbidden to lepe:s in these pro 
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hing and washing clothes at certain publie places are also forbidden. 
While the specific causes which predispose a person to acquire the disease Bre 
` unknown, the researches of the Leprosy Commission pointed to their being 
connected with a low state of prosperity. Apart from the hills, where special 
conditions appear to exist, this conclusion is supported by the fact that the 
western plain which is the most prosperous part of the country shows the 
smallest propo: tion, but it would not be possible to judge of the prosperity 
` of the other natural divisions by the ratio of lepers to total population. The 
` seriation of the number of lepers at different age periods points clearly to 
the fact that leprosy is more often aequired comparatively late in life than 
congenital, and the Indian Leprosy Commission were of opinion, both from 
similar statisties and a study of the history of individual lepers that heredity, 
whether as regards the actual disease, or the predisposition for it, was a legs 
effective cause than the unknown conditions favourable to its acquisition. It 
has been noted that the proportions at the early ages oflife have increased 
slightly, but it is as probable that this is due to a better record, as to any 
increase in congenital leprosy. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE T.—Average number of afilicted per 10,000 of each sex by Natural 
Divisions in 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


7 \Sub-Himalaya, East, 178 111 140; 1:29 
| 


ji 


glindoGangetic, 229 1:87 170 | 60 
Plain, East. | | 


ا ا O‏ ا ون 
| 
Insane.‏ 
s Deaf-mutes.‏ 
l 5‏ 
اس | 
Division or tract of Males. i‏ | 
Divi PS E | Females. Males. ! Females.‏ 3 
lt AT: |‏ 
| | | | | 1881 | .1891 | .1901 - 
E : Mua E 1901 | 1891. | 1881. 1961. 1891.| 1881."‏ 
pr | 1 |‏ امت ل 
=i ute |‏ 1 3 9 
i Sure! EU 9 | 10} mj 12} 43 u‏ 1 
ع a‏ اح السام >= 
| | | | 
N.-W. P.and Oudh, 1:89 1:58 1:90 | -96 jti | 93 |462 389 1769 277 516! 473‏ 
i |‏ | | | 
i H = i i |‏ 
Himalaya, West ..| 170 146 2:02 | -97 "S6 | °98 | 17-16 | 22:99 |2501 1203 1442 | 1605‏ 1 
I !‏ | 
E | |‏ 5 | : 
E inalay aj 295) 2390035 1:47 | 123, 136 | 359 | $05 | 814; 198. 560) 529‏ 2 
SU. i l ji‏ 
| | | 
| | | 
oul ost en getic 1:60 1:44 1:97 | so | 70| “92 | 3041 605| 607 170 301) 374‏ 3 
Plain, West. | | | |‏ 
Indo-Gangetic 188 1:70 186 89| 89, -98| 468| 719| 577 305, £19| 98‏ 4 
Plain, Central. | | | i‏ 
i | j |‏ | 
5|Central India 146 1:33 2-41 05 | 68, 198| 414 | 8251 560 231, 553| 382‏ 
Plateau. | | | |‏ 
309 3141 ,252 555 |517 | 19ي |65 |38 | 94 |East Satpuras ..| S7 '81 ps2]‏ 6 
i‏ 


| Blind. Lepers 
i 0 m — — 

| Division or tract of Males. Females. Males. Females. 

E country. muc c E | 

5 

5 1901. | J891. | 1881. | 1901. 1891. | 1881. 

d — dac eee NE 

ke! A eae 


m 
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1:08 1:30 1:59 


} 
i 32:17 |359 |574 6:30 
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1 (Himalaya, West 
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West. 1 
3 Indo-Gangetic i i 
Plain, West. ml red Xu 
4 Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, Central. 


5 Central India| 1704 2605 
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; SUBSIDI ARY TABLE II.—Average number of aflicted per 10,000 of each seg by sele clea 
castes in 1891, and 1901. 


Insanes. $ Lepers, 


Males. Females. Mates. Females, 
Selected castes. 

1901, 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901, 1891. 1901. 1891. 

: 3 pe 2 > M 
1 8 3 4 5 6 7 8 db 
= = si GNE um xem 
Brahman 2:06 2:07 1:08 -94 4:05 6:31 1:16 wi 
Vaishya or Bania ... 2:97 3:31 1:50 1:37 3:41 | 5-73 95 103 
Kayastha v 317 3:04 1:45 '86 3:69 | 4:69 1:05 al 
Koeri 3 1:29 4:08 :36 1:76 2:95 506 -28 vm 
E Kachhi d 231 1:29 -91 -S4 2-78 516 118 10 
E Murno = 1:61 109; 109 79 3:09 5:58 ‘61 107 
Jat E: 72 110 | 52 57 50 3:07 42 50 
Kshaitri or Rajput *:88 4181 | #54 154 | *17:37 19:63 *7-98 fee 
Chamar E: 132 119 -79 “82 2-89 479 -93 1:08 
Dom *1:27 4131 +1:23 +95 | *2049| 42416] #1078! 41265 
; Pathan 5 4:18 2:81 1:87 1-41 477 5:48 144 114 


* Hill districts only. 
+ All districts. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution by age of 10,000 persons for each infirmity. 
Males. Females. 


5 
Age period. 


Total. | Insane. ES Blind. | Lepers. | Total. | Insane. Par Blind. | Lepers. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV, 


—Distribution of infirmities 
population. 


by age among 10,000 of the 


Females. 
Age period. To tal e Pr — 
g diet Insane. mute. | Blind. | Lepers. | Pur x | pet Blind. | Lopers. 
i 3 SE $ 5 g 7 | 8 | 9 10 | 11 4 
ESI aS nin HS 
0-5 606| 26| 113| 43 30! 426 | AS | ا‎ e E 
5-0 « | 13:00 79 | 419 | 748 sel ses! ul 9521 sas 2 ; 
10—15 » | 1788 131 543 | 1052 62 | 19:50 79 333 791 "m 
15—20 ..| 2342| 182| 686| 1854| 120 | 1808| 115, 407! 1011 0 
- 20—30 . | 2534 | 236| 559| 1501) 25 | 15458 | 1021 290! 1064 89 
30—40 ..|2876| 291| 463 1606| 516 | 2065| 125 | 264) 1547 | 129 a = 
40—50 . | 3710| 311| 474| 2060| 86 31-05) 154 | 301| 2447 | 2:03 ` 
50—60 ... | 5040] 258| 464] 3229] 1089| 48:97 | 1:30 | 339) 446) 282 
GOandover ...| 9219| 217) 474 7465| 1063|9915| 37, 328) 90195 255 : 
Unspecifed — ..| 7510| 434| 931 | 4409 | 1676 e 2:50 | 10:99 | ud 549 5 
Total ..|2691| 1:89; 462|1681| 3:59 | 22:65 96) 277 | 17:84 | 1:08 


SUBSIDIARY Tame V.—Proportion of Females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age. 


Total popula- amo Deaf-mute. Blind. ^ Lepers. 


Age period. iion: | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
| 
E 686 467 
0—5 $ .. | 1,000 684 830 | 
m 40 549 652 | 573 E 
m 5-10 912 5 | | ; 
IM 10—15 ei em 481 491 602 | gr 07 
3 —15 Er 


15—20 
30—40 
40—50. 
50—60 


: - 60 and over 
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Men Chapter VIII—CASTE, TRIBE OR RACE. 


A.— Hips. 


161. Caste at the present time.—In 1885 Messrs. Ibbetson, 
Nesfield and Risley drew up the following definitions for use in ethnogra. 
E phical enquiries into the organization of what is known loosely as caste :— 

The group organization commonly follows one of two main ty pes :— 

(1) The caste, (2) the tribe. The former may be defined as the largest group based 
on community of occupation ; the latter as the largest group based on real or fictitious com- 
munity of descent or upon common occupation of territory. Within the caste we find the 
sub-caste and within the sub-caste the section. ‘The sub-caste may he defined as the smallest 

e -endogamous group and the section as the largest exogamous group, v within the caste 1 
. . The limits of the caste and sub-caste will occasionally be identical, there being no 
smaller endogamous groups included under a common caste name based on occupation, 

Within the tribe we find many sub-divisions. The smallest endogamous group within the 
tribe may be called the sub-tribe which as before will occasionally coincide with the tribe, 
The largest exogamous group within the tribe may be called the sept and no lower unit than 
this need be coss eco Divisions intermediate between the sub-trib e and sept may, where 
they exist, be termed clans and sub-clans. 

There is some diffieulty in applying these definitions to the actual facts, 
especially when regard is had to the indefinite views of natives themselves 
on the subject, and the absence of vernacular terms corresponding to them. 
In the English schedule the rule for filling up the eighth column provided for 
the record of the caste of Hindus or Jains, and the tribe or race of others. 
The word caste was translated zát or ját and tribe and race gawm and nasi 
respectively. In these provinces moreover the distinction actually caused 
confusion and members of the Arya Samaj (who, as has already been shown, 
object to be called Hindus) in some cases believed that their caste was not 
required and recorded their race as Arya. There are cases in which the 
definitions however bring out certain facts which must be prominently 
considered in any description of the system, viz., that caste in its most general 
Meaning is at the present day intimately connected with a real or fictitious 
community of descent or occupation (often both), and that one of the most 
important features of the system is its relation to marriage. It need hardly 
be mentioned that to the Hindu marriage and the begetting of a son are 

ssential religious duties, and caste is thus intimately connected with religion, 
as v ell as being of importance in social relations. The principles ed 
best be understood by taking the case of a few castes. The Kayasthas of 
vinces claim a common descent from Chitra Gupta who is said to 
n. by the meditation of Brahma for a thousand years, and 
The Kayasthas ene 


h any des kind of Kayestha D as 
divi nto the Khara and 
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Srivastabs, and these will not intermarry with each oth 
wit ra h each other. 
means upright or correct and Dusra means other j 
eon i ) i s other, and according to one inter- 
retation the Khara Srivastabs are descended fron esi | 
ruo ed from a lawful wife of Bhanu 2t 1 
while the Dusras are descended from a concubine. ‘TJ lanati i i 
AA : E ^. The explanation is some- d 
times reversed according to the division of the informant E d D ; > 
3 ,and a Dusra wi 
declare that he is the descendant of the real wife, and Kharas from tl 3 
À , a ras irom the 3 
BÉ s respectable name has been given to the latter to 
avoid hurting their feelings. jority ivisi a 
nad b T gs. To the majority of Kayasthas no other divisions E 
han p ndogamous groups are known. In places, however, these “ sub- : 
-castes” are divided into “sections” called al but this is far from being the 
y z . : . 2 1 = 
usual practice, and it has even been stated that Kayasthas have no exogamous 
. divisions at all. The organization of this caste is thus fairly simple, and it 
may be taken as characteristic of a large number of the castes in the provinces 


RE 


The word Khara 


In some of these, however, there are exogamous sections with special names. E 
“The Agarwalas may be taken as a simple example of this. They are divided 
into two sub-castes (endogamous) the Bisa and the Dasa who will not inter- 
1 marry, and each of these is divided into 177 (that is 18) groups called gotras 
whieh are exogamous, but all these so called gotras are considered equal, and 
subject to the prohibition against intermarriage of near relations a member of 
A any gotra can marry a member of any other. It is necessary here to briefly 
| mention the vernacular nomenclature for the divisions just mentioned. A 
| caste is generally called záć or ját or qaum all of which may be translated by 
“yace” and sometimes it is referred to as the birádari or bhai band meaning 
the brotherhood. There is no general word however to denote sub-caste 
section, clan, sept or any of the other words defined above, and this fact 
causes much difficulty and misapprehension in making Gumo into the 

constitution and organization of a caste. Such words as nikas (origin) bans 
i or múl, (stock) al, kul (family) are used by different castes and not always in 
| the same sense for their various sub-divisions. The gotra 1s theoretically a 
T division of. Brahmans only into groups descended from a common ancestor 
3 among the Rishis, but gotras have been adopted by other one also, ee 

' they do not play the same important part in marriage relations as amongs 


the Brahmans, in fact many castes claim to belong to 8 single e the . 
Kasyapa. Amongst the Brahmans the gotras are as a rule exogamous es 
5 5 2 - " 
and in the absence of any general term M. E. Senart has therefore suggestec ; 
d be called gotras. This is, 


SI ithi tes shoul 
that all exogamous divisions within castes f ikely t = 
- however A ENS with actual practice 10 e ee x 
D : <4n avoid: In Garhwál, 10r ampe. 
i "eater than that it seeks to avol l 

o au otras which are not strictly exogamous, the exogamous 
7 al groups or thats. Thus Gangari Brahmin e 
gts can intermarry though both belong to the 
licated system than those already dece : 


ANE T 


Brahmins = ee 

divisions being based on territori 

-of the Dhasmana and Bugana t 
- Bharadhwaj gotra. A more compre : as i 3 

3 Arad NM st Brahmins. The Brahmins of these prom. E. 1 
is in force amongst 58 rs. The highest of ; 


i ivisi lled the Panch Gau se 
into five endogamous division? ca am e ss 
E ; 


isthe Kanyakubja or Kanaujia, aed ede 
two et of which ever seem to agree. E WM. 7 
which I have personally verified دا‎ 
mu 7 * See castes ed pages 31: 
y 259095 = 


it is somewhat 
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seven gotras each of which is divided into ten or a dozen kuls or families, the 
names of which are mostly local. The kulsin each gotra are divided into 
three classes in order of social rank, one or two being called the Khatkul, a 
few more the Panehadari, and the remainder the Dhakra. The word Khatkul 
means six families, and theoretically only one kul in each gotra belongs to this 
class. The importance of the division into three classes is that (at any rate 
for the first wife) a Khatkul can only marry a Khatkul who must belong to و‎ 
different gotra. Similarly a Panchadari man should marry a Panchadarj 
woman, and if he marries a Dhakra (which sometimes happens for the sake of 
dowry) he becomes a Dhakra. A Khatkul whose first wife dies can only 
obtain a Panchadari for a second marriage. All the Khatkuls are, however, 
not of egual rank, and itis desirable that a woman should marry a man 
whose kulis at least equal, and if possible superior, to her own in social 
esteem. The rules which demand the latter practice have been called the 
rules of isogamy and hypergamy, and may be more clearly illustrated by the 
example of the Khattris and Rajputs. The former, for example, are divided 
into (1) Dhaighar, (2) Charghar, (3) Baraghar, (4) Bawanjati, which are 
reckoned in that order. Thus a man of the Dhaighar sub-division may 
marry a woman of his own or the Charghar sub-division, but no lower, 
A woman of the Dhaighars can only marry a Dhaighar man. Bach of these 
sub-divisions is again divided into als which are exogamous, e.g., the Dhaighars 
are divided into Mahra, Kapur, Tandan, Seth and Khana. The case of the 
Rajputs is still more to the point. Here the so-called clan (bans) is most strict- 
ly exogamous, and there are well-known clans in parts of the provinces which 
have completely fallen in respect owing to their having practised endogamy, 
though their case must be carefully distinguished from that of castes which 
are claiming to be considered Rajputs and have not yet been fully recognized. 
The Rajput clans moreover are extremely careful about the rule of hypergamy,. 
and it is laid down exactly into what clans the daughters and sons of each 
should marry. If the practice in this regard were uniform in different parts 
of the country it would be possible to prepare an exact scale of precedence,. 
but my enquiries showed that this is not the case and the practice differs even 
in adjacent districts. For example, the Chauhans in the Mainpuri district 
ae ranked very high and are sought after as husbands for girls of inferior 
clans. In Unao on the other hand these clans, reckoned as inferior in Main- 
puri take wives fromthe Chauhans. It thus appears that the divisions of 
castes may be classified into two kinds, the endogameus and the exogamous, 
and the latter again has two varieties, viz. one in which the exogamous 
groups are considered theoretically equal, and the other in which various 
groups are of higher position ihan others, and this position has a very 
important effect in regulating marriages. In the case of the very great 
majority of castes in these provinces the principal divisions in popular estimation 
are the endogamous ; in the Rajputs alone the exogamous divisions appear” 
9 be exclusively considered, and in fact it is by no means certain that Rajputs 
ye any endogamous divisions at all here. The traditional division of this 
e is into three main branches, the Surajbansi, the Chandrabansi and the 
ula, and the two former have been further divided into thirty-two races 
wo latter into four, making thirty-six in all; but the three-fold 
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division has no effect at al í . 
an Agnikula, may marry ; Mee B Thus a Chauhan, who is 
Cn ON » 0 is e or a Jadon who is 
has been suggested that for the dud "iom ivisions are endogamous it 
endogamous sub-divisions or sub-castes P dei and E the 
while the actual caste only repres = PIRO as the caste proper, 
occupation followed by T mum e s e KAT implying the 
follows from the definition given at the م‎ e f d ion which 
certainly be accepted. in some cases, e.g., the term Banja or Vaishy p = 
a generic term for the occupation of trader, and it includes a UR am M 
gue as Agarwala, Uswal, Khandelwal, &¢., which are recognized b 0 
natives themselves. I think, however, that in this respect it is bees e kee 
as closely as possible to public opinion and to recognize as castes Mom 
endogamous groups which are considered as castes by the people themselves. 
For example, if the rule suggested is adopted instead of calling Kayasthas 
a single caste with twelve sub-castes we must consider them as belonging to 
25 or 26 castes, as there are so many endogamous sub-divisions mh 
in the term Kayastha. Whichever principle is adopted it is necessary to 
| state clearly at once that finality cannot be hoped for. Fresh endogamous 
| groups are constantly being formed, and public opinion as to what 
isa caste varies in different districts and at different times. This brings Er 
| us to the consideration of the question how far the caste system, EJ 
| in its relation to marriage restrictions is bound down by hard and fast 
| rules. In his article on Kayasthas Mr. Crooke has recorded* an interesting 
account of the origin of the endogamous sub-divisions of the Gaur 
Kayasthas, which illustrates the manner in which fresh divisions are - 
constantly being formed. Some Gaur and Bhatnagar Kayasthas were employed 3 
at the Court of Delhi in the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud. They became 3 
friendly and the Bhatnagars finally agreed to eat at the houses of the Gaurs. 
The latter refused however to return the compliment by eating at the houses of 
the Bhatnagars, and excommunicated some Gaurs who were more compliant. 
Pressure was brought to bear on the Gaurs by Nasiruddin and some fled from 
Delhi. One pregnant woman took shelter in the house of a Brahman and when 
her son was grown up; the Brahman married his daughter to the son. = 
went to Budaun and were followed by officers of the Emperor who tried Bo 
compel them to return to Delhi and eat with the Bhatnagars. The E 
with whom they had taken shelter gave them sacred cord: wm d 4 = 
as relations. The Muhammadan officials however insisted on seeing ' hat t e 
Gaurs ate from the same cooking place as the Brahmans, a 
Gaurs were thus formed : first, the real Gaurs, second, those S ce à 
with the Bhatnagars, third, those who were AI A 
Budaun Brahmans, and fourth, those who admitted to ien io 
whose son was born in the Brahman's house. ~~" ; 
some to have been reunited and hye ات‎ ait 
improbabilities in the story, as for SEER le the | 
“a Kayastha boy, but it is extremely pro 
e frequently been formed i | 
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Ya Kanaujia Brahmins referred to above, the kuls included in the Khatkul are 
pin not strictly defined, and have not an absolutely unchangeable status. Within 
recent years certain kuls have become degraded to the Panchadar Division, 
and there is little doubt that others are gradually rising. Two clearer 
examples of the extension of connubial rights, can be given in the case of 
Rajputs. In some of the districts of the Benares Division are found people 
who call themselves Soeri but have recently assumed the name of Surajbansi 
Rajputs. Itis certain that this claim is not old and they permit widow 
marriage, will plough with their own hands and have other custom which’ 
clearly differentiates them from Rajputs, but it has been reported that in the 
Benares Division Rajputs have actually intermarried with them. In the 
Western districts there is a caste called Kirar, which in 1872 was described by 
Mr. Sherring* as claiming to be Gahlot Rajputs, but said to be very low and 
. Nob recognized by Rajputs at all. At the present time the Kirars claim to be 
2 Jadons and have actually been admitted to intermarriage with some Rajput 
| clans. There is one other matter concerning caste in its relations to marriage 
which must be mentioned. As in most countries there are prohibited degrees 
of affinity within which marriages may not be contracted. In the castes that 
are strict in their observance of the Shastras, there’ is a clearly defined rule 
which forbids marriage within five degrees on the mother’s side, and seven on 
the father, that is to say, marriage between sapindas is forbidden. Where 
there are exogamous divisions such as als and gotras, the prohibition often 
extends to the al or gotra of the mother’s father and grandfather. In the lower 
castes, however, the restriction is generally not so well known. In many cases 
it is simply a matter of memory, that is to say intermarriage is forbidden 
between two families only as long as the memory of a former connection by 
marriage survives. In others there is a formula forbidding a man to marry 
into the family of his paternal or maternal uncle or aunt (chachera, mamera , 
phupera, mausera). 
|, 162. Caste in relation to social matters.—So far caste restric - 
. tions have simply been regarded in their relation to marriage, but this is 
‘merely one portion of the subject which is inextricably concerned with other 
E matters. One of the most important of these is the question of food and 
drink. Pakka food is food which has been prepared with ghi and kachcha 
- ood. that prepared without ghi. Speaking generally a member of any 
pare) can only cat kachcha food prepared by a member of the same 3 
| ogamous sub-division or sub-caste, as that to which he belongs, but he 
take water or pakka food touched by a member of any sub-caste of 
caste. Most castes will take kacheha food prepared by Brahmins, and 
ste an take pakka food or water which has been touched by other : 
| n the atter case, however, a distinction is often made according to the a 
contact involved. For example a Brahmin would eat 


e 


. lotah by a low caste man, if the lotah 


eee AS i- IS za : ?4 
14 would refuse to drink from the low caste mans 
he nature of a man's oceupa 
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E UTEM 
Some trades are considered degrading, such as tanning and weavi d 
there are degrees of respectability in these. For example, the Macki 7 11 
only work in leather while the Chamár works in raw hides the Odh n 
certaih more valuable kinds of cloth than the Kori aÑo weaves onl 
course cloth. Two other matters relating to marriage must also be Me 
here, viz., child marriage and widow marriage, famba particulars regarding 


whieh wil be found in the chapter on marriage. - In nearly all high castes d 
it is considered essential that girls should be married before the age of e 
puberty, though marriage here is only equivalent to an irrevocable bel B 
and conjugal life does not commence till after an interval of one, oos | 
five, or even seven years when the gauna,.bidah or rukhsat ceremony takes a 
place. The practice of allowing widows to re-marry is usually termed dharewa 3 

3 


karao or sagai, and it is common amongst all castes, except the very 
highest. The ceremony differs from the regular marriage ceremony being 
much simpler and omitting the cireumambulation of the sacred fire. "These 
other matters relating to the practical working of the caste system have been 
referred to because they are at the same time consequences of the matri- 
monial divisions first described, and also the non-observance of them, or 
variations in the practice of them react to form fresh groupings. The case of 
the Kayastha sub-divisions quoted above is an example of the effects of eating 
with strangers and Mr. Risley has reported the formation of a new caste in : 
Bengal, the Chattarkhai, or those who ate in famine-relief kitchens, which was si 
formed in the Orissa famine of 1866 and includes sub-castes whose names ; : A 3 
(Brahmin, &e.) indicate the original castes of their members, The effect of B. 
occupation is seen in several distinct movements. A Brahman is forbidden by j 

the shastras to engage in trade, but in the western districts of these provinces 
are found some men of a caste called Bohra or Bohra Brahman who are 
universely accepted as being Brahmans, but are considered degraded as their 
chief business is money lending. At the other extreme of the M. in the 
Gorakhpur district I came across à village inhabited almost apes y d 
who called themselves Sarvariya Brahmans, but are confidently declared oy 


i r Taiks or Belwars, offshoots of the 
rahma f the neighbourhood to be Nai ; | 
wer e E ditional occupation is the carrying of grain. 


'ell-known Banjara caste whose tra : 1 tly i 
mel he ain eee entirely given up this, and were employed partly in : 
My tenga Another branch of the Banjaras 


" . and partly in money lending. 
M a oe nearly to the dignity of a separate caste 15 the 


ES 1 ted in Meerut in ver z small numbers. 
E x n e Ms e caste zs Gharami (lit. 
ee d E at first included in Chamáírs, but further open he 
po dee become à separate caste, intermarry amongst themse ue : 
00 rs 7 P sub-divisions, which points to the pu ue 5 
Bo es | ; and, the Mallat 
originally belonged to the same caste. E WA Rows ‘adel = 
or boatman caste includes @ number 7 = £ ho common | 
their names, Were formed by the adoption oi the = 
fishing and rowing by members 
Kewat, Dhimar (or Kahar), Gon: : 
kinds of Mallahs, and all these mamia 
‘or sub-castes ; but although it 18 22 
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of Mallah was comparatively recently the same as the Kewat caste proper 
the two consider themselves distinct and will neither eat kachcha food 
together nor intermarry, while the community of oecupation has not caused 
any fusion of the sub-castes of Mallahs. In this connection must be 
mentioned the fact that residence and custom is often important, especi 


ally 
in the lower uneducated classes, as a bar to intermarriage and even eating 


together. I have two orderlies, both Ahirs, one of whom belongs to the 
Rae Bareli district and another to Allahabad. Both of these men belong to 
the Gwál sub-caste but because their homes are some fifty miles apart, and 
there is no tradition of intermarriage, neither of them will eat even pakka 
food prepared by the other, though they will each eat food touched by the 
other which has been prepared by a Halwai or a Brahmin. Speaking 
generally it may be said that infant marriage is characteristic of high castes 
and widow marriage of low castes. If, for example, in the case of the kuls of 
Kanaujia Brahmins included in the Khatkul, it becomes known that in any 
kul care is not taken to marry girls before they arrive at puberty that kul 
falls so much in popular estimation that it is removed from the Khatkul and 
is considered to belong to the Panchadar. On the other hand if a caste is 
attempting to rise in the social scale, one of the first things to be looked 
to is the age at which the marriage ceremony takes place. The question 
whether widows shall be allowed to re-marry is also responsible for the 
formation of endogamous division or sub-castes. Thus the Kurmis are 
endeavouring to be recognized as Rajputs, and in Farukhabad Mr. Crooke 
notes that the Kanaujia Kurmis have entirely forbidden re-marriage of widows, 
a movement in the same direction has begun amongst the Kathiyars, and the 
Gangwars still allow it. One other factor has sometimes operated to cause 
the formation of a distinct caste, viz., the adoption of a new sect or form of 
belief. The Bishnois in the Rohilkhand Division are divided into nine 
endogamous groups or sub-castes, the Jat, Bishnoi, Bania, Brahmin, Ahir, 
Sonar, Nai and Bayhar, called after the castes from which they were 
recruited. New converts take their place in the appropriate sub-caste. In 
the case of another caste formed in this way, the Sadh of Farukhabad, 
Bareilly and Mirzapur recruits are no longer admitted, and it is peculiar that 
no endogamous or exogamous divisions exist in this, the only restriction on 
marriage being that intermarriage is forbidden between two families as long 
as the recollection of a former Marviage connection between them remains. 
The instance is of special interest as the equality maintained by the tenets of 
rs the sect, which has developed into a caste has. not yet been destroyed as 5 
Dm usual in such cases, 3 

163. The native theory of caste.—It has thus been shown that 
the most prominent characteristic of the castes found in these provinces 8* 
Present is their division into innumerable groups; primarily distinguished by 
YA fact that they are endogamous, but that a number of social relations and 
functions also depend on the same division. Further, the endogamous groups 
often again divided into exogamous groups which sometimes present me 
domena of isogamy and hypergamy, and in one or two cases the chief 
a caste are into exogamous groups which are strictly hypergamous- 
se groups, whether endogamous or exogamous are not rigid ; 
214 
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sync ع‎ OF laxity uy regard to the social relations and functions 
or the adoption of new religions beliefs, may raise or | netions attached, 
popular estimation, or may cause the onm a ower a given group in 
oven be considered ases castes tion acm groups which may 
are composed of groups recruited from pression EC pet thone ia 
.as quite distinct. The state of things thus brief WA ich ater 
which differ considerably from i orthodox is d i ders pos 
According to a verse said to be found i Tusci M We 
: | in the Rigveda the Brahman is des- 
cribed as sprung from the head of Brahma, the Kshattriya from his arms, the 
WAA from his thighs, and the Sudra from his feet, and this theory af an 
original general division of castes into four is an article of belief firmly hala 
by the Hindu. In the institutes of Manu a further explanation of the theor 
of caste is given. After describing the three principal castes of Balbus 
(priests), Kshattriyas (soldiers), and Vaishyas (tradezs) Manu calls certain other 
castes Vratya which are described as the descendants of individuals of the 
three principal castes who have omitted to perform the prescribed ceremonies. E 
Other castes described as Vrisala are said to be Kshattriyas who have E | 
reached that condition by omitting the sacred ceremonies and by not seeing 1 
Brahmans. There are also mixed castes produced by adultery on the part of 
-the three principal castes, or by marriages between those who ought not to 
marry, or by men deserting their respective occupations, and a list of these is E 
given. Lastly, all classes, besides the four main bodies, sprung from different d 
arts of Brahma are called Dasyus “ whether the language they use be that 
of Mlecchas (Barbarians) or of Aryas.” Now, although the institutes of Manu 
d to be entitled to the highest respect on all matters connected 
religion, and although the account given by Manu is 


believed by Hindus to esplain the origin of castes, the processes described by 
| being in operation at present. It is for example 


him are not admitted as 
extremely doubtful whether the neglect of religious ceremonies has within 
recent times caused a caste or a portion of one to sink so low as to be consi- 
dered a new caste. More especially the offspring of parents of different castes 
now do not find a distinct place in the caste system. In castes where the system 

ree it is obvious that there is a difficulty in finding.matches 
e males of the lowest groups, and 


of hypergamy is in fo i 

p s he highest groups anc t 
for the females of the 8 group v 
the Ajmere. 


this has led to female infanticide in the former ae 3 
isi jally the case amongst Rajputs and om 
latter. This is especm y g ptc woe ae 
ed a new caste. In these provinces, 


Census Report for 1891 (page 31) it n 
illegiti hildren of Rajputs have form te. In th des 
illegitimate eh oenition does not go SO far, and the illegitimate dren, if 
2 yate their desce: n 
e code of Manu gives on! 


however, public rec ; 
e worldly affams, or at any 
mented by lists £ 


are claime 
with Hindu law and 


they prosper in their 

vegai the privileges of full blood. n 
of mixed castes, but this has been supp'e p 
which deal with the o d occupation of most sa e 
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Kumaun presents a system which is far closer to the system described by Many 
than in any other part of India, and the subject hardly appears to have received 
adequate notice, though it was clearly pointed out by Mr. E. T. Atkinson in his 
Gazetteer of the Kumaun Division. In the hills, excluding castes from the 
plains and immigrants from Tibet, three main castes are found, the Brahmins, 
Rajputs and Doms. ‘The two first of these are divided into Brahmins and 
Rajputs proper and Khas Brahmins and Khas Rajputs. Popular opinion 
considers the Khas Brahmins and Rajputs as partly the original inhabitants of 2: 
Exc Kumaun, and partly as degraded Brahmins and Rajputs. In actual practice, 
2 however, a prosperous Dom finds no difficulty in marrying his daughter to a 
Khas Rajput, and similarly the Khas Rajput can sometimes get a real Rajput 
as a husband for his daughter. Amongst the Doms occupation does not yet 
act as a rigid restriction on intermarriage, though publie opinion is tending 
towards this. There are a few Baniyas or Vaisyas and these also intermarr 
E with Doms on the one side, and Khas Rajputs on the other. In the south. 
west parts of the provinces, Mirzapur and Bundelkhand are found in small 
numbers tribes of a clearly different race from those of the rest of the 
provinces, but their conversion to Hinduism has been far more thorough 
than is the case with those in other parts of India, and they show a 
tendency to adopt more and more the regulations in force amongst ordinary 
Hindus. 
164. The scheme of social precedence.—While for purposes of 
A reference an alphabetical arrangement of eastes is the most useful, it is obvious. 
that where the number is so large as in these provinces (about 200), such an 
arrangement cannot be used in giving a general description of them. It has 
_ therefore been usual in census reports to arrange castes in groups, though the 
- principles of arrangement have varied. In the present census the Census 
Commissioner in India directed that a scheme should be drawn up as nearly 
as possible in the order of social precedence recognized by publie opinion. 
For this purpose it was necessary to frame groups including castes of 
- approximately equal status and then to arrange the castes in them in order. 
3 The method adopted was to frame groups on the model of those suggested by 
E Mr. Risley some years ago for Bengal, with modifications suited to these- 
(p ovinces and then to place the principal castes found here as nearly as 
pos ol in order, according to the material available in Mr. Crooke's work on 
bes and castes of the North- Wester 
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ken much trouble and pains over the matters: 
supplying the material 
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The scheme as finall Ee 
M ess ally settled thus includes twelve groups formed in th 
ollowing manner. The first six consist of irsi É 

es ; SD sist of three pairs including respectivel 
the three twice-born castes and the castes that are allied t oo ey 

E . ^ 2 1 

claim to be allied, and are considered of high social st m se = 
claim to be twice-born is not universall e iy So? عي‎ du 

iversally admitted. The seventh grou 
consists 0 wae about which public opinion is so far divided that it ca t le 
definitely said that they are of such high standing as to be mondi in s t : 
allied to the twice-born, while on the other hand they are not ET. 
considered to be Sudras. The group take the place of one which was nec 
as including castes certain articles prepared by which could be taken without 
question by the twice-born. On the receipt of the final reports it was clear > 
that some of the castes included such as the Barai and Tamboli (pan growers 5 
and sellers) and the Bharbhunja (grain parchers) were ranked ve much 
lower in spite of their being allowed to prepare articles for the twice-born. 
The eighth, ninth and tenth groups were formed according as the twice born 
ould take pakka food, or could or could not take water A 
from the castes included in them. The eleventh and twelfth groups differ B 
from the three preceding in that the castes they contain are so impure that \ 
their touch defiles a member of the twice-born castes. They are distin- 
guished from each other according as they allow beef to be eaten or not. A E 
thirteenth group was added which includes a few foreigners &c., and those 


whose castes were not specified. 
In the first seven groups it will be seen that descent and occupation 


are among the principal factors to be considered, but that some distinctions 
are also made on aecount of the non-performance of religious duties, and 
the practice of widow-marriage. In the other five groups, apart from the 
distinguishing feature of each group the chief matter which regulates the order 
within a group is almost invariably occupation. There are certain other points 
affecting the scale which require mention. There are some castes about which 


there was considerable difference of opinion, and in such cases the verdict of ` 51 
the majority was generally ous opinions described in the 


(or some of them) c 


most numerous, 2D 


adopted, and the vari 
remarks on individual castes. In other cases a caste held a much higher 
position in some parts of the country than in others. "Where this was so 
the opinion has been taken of the committees of districts where the caste was 

d the difference of opinion has been noted. Many of the 3 
smaller castes were not mentioned by the committees, and have been classed 
ag a rule according tO the description of thew social bos sive 
Mr. Crooke. While the social position of a caste theoreti : YA s n 
first place on its hereditary position in the four-fold system m has a 
foundation, there can be no doubt 

e to raise the position 

may in time 
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self recognized ag 


caste falling in position, than that it has risen, though there are certain a 
whose position can only be explained by the latter theory. The 
course assisted by the fact that when a caste does get it 
akin to one of the twice-born this does not in the majority of cases invo] 


ve 
intermarriage or eating kachcha food in common, and the t 


aking of water Pal 
pakka food is to a very large extent dependent on occupation only. 


been pointed out that the same caste holds different position in different Parts 
of the provinces ; but it must also be noted that there is a general tendency for 
members of any given caste in the western part of the provinces to | 


It has 


ook 
down on those in the eastern part. a 
See also Table T, page 248. pa The gr oups 


and castes in each group will now be briefly des. 
eribed together with the reasons for the place allotted in the case of those 
whose position is disputed or uncertain. 

165. Group I. Brahmins.—-It has been found necess 
of the ideas of the people to divide this group into two. The castes 
included in it unquestionably represent to the Hindus of to-day in these 
provinces the Brahmins of the ancient four-fold division, but there is a c] 
distinction made between the two classes, based entirely on the ordinary fune- 
tions exercised by the second class. The term Brahmin without any qualification 
connotes as a rule a member of the five Gaurs or five Dravirs. The latter are 
found in these provinces, but in small numbers. The five Gaurs are the Kan ya- 
kubjas,Saraswats, Gaurs, Maithils and Utkals, but the numbers of the two 
latter are unimportant here. There are three other important groups of 
Brahmins, the Sanadhs, Sarwariyas and J hijhotiyas who claim to be Kanya- 
kubjas, and are generally thought to be connected with these, but they’ are 
not considered to be quite on the same level, though the reasons for this are 
not very clear. Tt will be noticed that the names of all these, except perhaps 
that of the Sanadhs are of territorial origin. The Kashmiri Brahmins, who 
are not numerous, claim to be Saraswats, and this claim is usually allowed, 
though on account of their long residence elsewhere than the sacred parts 
of Bharatvarsa, they are not considered of quite as high standing. The 
Mathuriya Chaubes and the Sakadwip or Magadha Brahmins are considered as 
Separate from, and inferior to, the five Gaurs. The former claim to be the 
highest Brahmins of all because of their domicile in the holy land of Braj, 
but their fondness for wrestling, their behaviour towards pilgrims, and their 
custom of giving a daughter in marriage to the same family as that from 
which they have taken one all tell against them. The latter, as their alterna- 
tive name implies, are looked on as belonging to the kingdom of Magadha, all 
residents of which were popularly believed to be reborn as asses, and it is said 
that they are not as partieular about the sources from which they will drink 
water as they should be. As sub-divisions of Brahmin castes were not 
recorded all those described above are included in the term Brahmin in 
Table XIII, together with some of those in the lower division of this 
group. The Ahiwasis are a small caste chiefly of importance in the Muttra 
district where they are the priests of the temple of Dauji at Baldeo. The 
Case of the remaining members of this group who have been classed as: 
2 erior is a striking example of two important principles in connection with 
Castes at the present day. In the first place itillustrates the extent to 
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which present occupation or function is considered in deciding social position, 
and secondly it shows the tendency to regard certain castes as degraded from 
a higher position by reason of their occupation, while European students 
consider the Same castes as probably more recently formed from lower groups. B 
The praetical distinetion between the two classes of Brahmins is based on : 
the acceptance of gifts. According to Manu (1—88), one of the duties of 
this caste is the giving and receiving of gifts, but at the present day the 
superior class of Brahmins will not accept all gifts, and the distinction depends 
not so much of the nature of the gift as the reason for which it is given. Thus 
they cannot accept what are known as Pratigrah or gifts acceptable to the 
degraded. The most important of these are the Graha Din or gifts of the 
planets made to avert the evil influences of the stars, where this made in the 
case of Ketu, Rahu and Sanichar, the Til Dán or gift of sesamum made to 
avert evil at the Makar Sankrant, and at lunar and solar eclipses, the Chhaya 
Dán or shadow gift, made in eclipses, which consists of a vessel of ghi into 
which the donor has looked to see his reflection and then dropped some rupees, 
and the Khatras Dán, a gift of six things, cotton, mustard oil, ghi, sugar, salt, 
and pickles, made for the purification of the soul. The Prayagwals, Gayawáls 
and Pandas are the Brahmins who attend at the sacred bathing places, to assist 
the pilgrims in their purificatory oblutions, supplying them with kusa grass 
and repeating mantras, and they accept the Khatras Dán. The Bhanreriyas, EA 
Bhaddals, Joshis* and Dakauts are astrologers and accept the Graha Dan C 
of which the gift to avert the evil influence of the ascending and descending = 
nodes (Rahu and Ketu) and Saturn (Sanichar) is especially ob jectiona E 6 m 
other Brahmins, and even unlucky, as it must contain something black, such 
asa goat, a buffalo, or an elephant. The Kathak and Barua are less 
and of less importance, and are chiefly occupied with singing, but are 


umerous 
E Last of all comes the Mahabrahman who performs the 


as a rule disreputable. | 1 
rites for the dead and accepts the clothes, bedding, &e., of the deceased, which 


are accounted an unclean gift. All Brahmins will accept water from the 
lotah of all Brahmins mentioned above except from. that of the Maha- 
; districts there is a prejudice against taking 
Another point may be mentioned which 


water that the castes included in it are 


distinguishes th 
pujaniya, 1.6. 
only washing 0 


fit to be worshipped. 
ع‎ the feet, and. it is restri 
would only d he pla 
&c., during the ceremonies accompany- 


class. Thus the Prayagwáls, Ke, 
where they officiate, Bhanreriyas, Me ne we e 
ks and Baruas are ever worshippe 


: 2 Mahabrahman 
ine an eclipse, and ; 
dom. while it is doubtful whether Katha | = 
at all. 

166. Group M. 


—Castes allied to Ban cium | 
chiefly distinguish the castes of this رماع‎ D the fir 

that they are not pujaniya and o 

not perform the whole of the six duties 


they study but 5 E 
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do not sacrifice (for others), they make zen but do not desine them, and the 

Tagas in fact derive their name from i tyag ” or 1 separation aey say they 
abandoned (tyag karná) the practice of taking gifts. The Bhuinhars, or 
Babhans as they are called in Behar, are an important caste in the east of the 
provinces with the Maháríja of Benares as their head ; most of them 
are landowners or tenants, The Tagas are a similar caste in the w 


estern 
districts and have also a Muhammadan branch. Public Opinion is almost 


unanimous in admitting that these two castes are Brahminical or at the ver 
least that they rank between Brahmins and Kshattriyas. Many Bhuin. 
hars, however, claim to be Kshattriyas and not Brahmins, and bear clan titles 
corresponding with those of the Rajputs in the same districts. To the 
western students the case of such castes points not to the formation of new 
castes from old ones by omitting certain ceremonies or praetices, but to 
the survival of the recognition of race distinctions, and the Tagas have been 
identified by some with the Takka tribe of Seythians. The Bohras or 
Palliwals are not as important in these provinces as elsewhere, and some 
confusion has arisen from the fact that in some parts of the provinces the 
term Bohra is applied to any money lender, and is not a caste term proper. 
They are generally looked on as Brahmins who have fallen in status owing 
to having engaged in trade. There has been much discussion about the 
Dhusar Bhargavas who claim to be Gaur Brahmins. Of the fourteen 
committees that discussed this caste eight placed them in this group, and 
five in the fifth or sixth group, while one committee considered they should go 
inGroup I. The fact is that there is a considerable body of people who call 
themselves Dhusar or Dusar Baniyas, and it is asserted by some that the 
so-called Dhusar Bhargavas are members of this body. The Reverend M. A. 
Sherring in his book on the castes of these provinces, published in 1872, does 
not refer to any claim to kinship with Brahmins, though in his deseription of 
Dhusar Baniashe appears to include the people now under consideration. 
Both the Dhusar Bhargavas and the Dhusar or Dusar Baniyas assert that 
Himu, the capable vazir of Muhammad Shah Suri belonged to their com- 
munity. Such a claimb by the former is, if anything, in favour of the view 
that they are not Brahmins, as Himu is described in the Tarikh-i-Daudi, as 
2 com-chandler,” in the Tabaqat-i- Akbari as a “ baggal,” in the Tarikh-i- 
Salatin-i-A fghana as a weighman, and in the Rauzat-ut-Tahirin as a Bania. 
‘Colonel Dow in his history of Hindostan calls him a shop-keeper who was 
ae raised by Sher Shah to be the Superintendent of markets. It is not improb- 
; -able that Himu's success laid the foundation for a claim to a higher position, 
but the matter does not admit of absolute proof, and for the purposes of 

this scheme T prefer to accept the decision of the majority of the committees. 


The Bhats are genealogists and are looked on as akin to Brahmins, but the 
- Stories of their origin are many and most of them point to mixed origin. 
- Golapurabs form a purely agricultural caste foundi n some districts of the 
Agra Division, They claim to be Brahmins allied to the Sanadhs, but they 
ger exercise any priestly functions, and the names of their sub-divisions 
t those of the ordinary Brahmanical gatras. It is not impossible 
name is corrupted from Golaka a bastard, and that they are the 
5 of illegitimate Sanadh Brahmins. 
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167. Group III. K i NC 
AA ob MES TE = Nae - d of the second 
ihese provinces are the Rajputs, Mala and E i m pressni 
terms varies in different districts and uis ete dist E oe 

or where the ordinary appellation is Rated j x ce ed, 
contemptuously to denote a man of mixe ie E or ES عد‎ 
districts Thakur is the ordinary term à E e T oe de Wes ye 
word is simply used as a title equivalent to Lord, a d i ue oe 
even other castes. The caste, whatever its nd p 1 x pee x T 
exogamous groups generally known as “ bans,” and ‘ge Ec e 
as they are generally ealled by English writ T furnis SM T 
8 y English writers furnish, as pointed out above 
the best example of the principle of hypergamy that can be quoted. Ma 
deberi 
The clans for which separate 2 xs i 1 pec i ME 
810: separate figures are given in Table XIII are those 
considered of importance by the military authorities, but in addition to them 
there are others of high rank omitted on account of their small numbers. 

The Census Commissioner found on a review of the evidence received 
from various parts of India that Khattris are believed to represent the 
ancient Kshattriyas also, and. directed that they should be placed in this 4 
group. In the North-Western Provinees and Oudh however the caste is A 
considered as foreign, aud it is perhaps partly for this reason that public E 

opinion here is not unanimous in classing the Khattris with Rajputs, 

Thakurs and Chhattris. That the Khattris are of high social position is 

proved by the fact that the Saraswat Brahmin purohit in a Khattri family 

will eat kachcha food prepared by a member of that family, the only instance 

I know of in which a Brahmin will eat kachcha food prepared by a member 

of another caste. Those who do not regard Khattris as descended from 
Kshattriyas point to the fact that their chief occupation is trading rather : 
than soldiering or agriculture. The Khattris themselves lay great stress on : 
the fact that their name 1S possibly a corruption from the word Kshattriya, : 
just as Chatiri is another. They explain their following the occupation of 


trading by the story that when Paras Ram was engaged in massacring the 
Kshattriyas some Kshattriya children took refuge with a Saraswat Brahman. 
and came to the Brahmin's house to kill them, but 


Paras Ram heard of this, 
was persuaded to spare ihem on condition that they would adopt trade as 


their profession. Another version of the story says that the refugees were 
Kshattriya women W t, and that they escaped because their 


Brahmin hosts asserted the 
d food from them, 


attriyas an | 

the ruling of the Census Commissioner and 
as the opinion of society in the North-W 

the same weight in dealing WA 1 S 

. original home farther west. Tt should, 
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Bo ihe North-Western Provinces and Oudh deny even the remotest connection 
ce and many, if not most, Agarwalas consider themselves superior to he 
3 Khattris. It is to be regretted that the Khattris in some cases have d enid 
| _ that the present day Rajputs, &e, have any claim at all to be twice-born 
and the latter have retaliated by identifying Khattris with a bastard casis 
E. named Khattri by Manu. Such statements have tended to cause much i]. 
feeling and are repudiated by the high regard in which both Rajputs 
Khattris are held by other castes. 
In the Aligarh and Mainpuri districts a caste is found called Kirar, the 
members of which claim to be Rajputs. This claim has caused their disa = 
: pearance from the tables for those districts as they recorded themselves ag 


and 


Rajputs and the clan being of small importance separate figures were not 
taken out for it. Of two committees that referred to them one was doubtful 
as to their position, and the other in view of the fact that recognised Rajput 
clans in some cases. have intermarried with them, placed them in this 
group. In the other districts of the provinces they are not considered to be 
Rajputs. 

168. Group IV. Castes allied to Kshattriyas, &c.—In accord. 
ance with the majority of the reports only a single caste, the Kayastha, should 
be placed in this group. Four committees would place it in the third group, 
while four would place it lower down, three are doubtful as to its proper posi- 
tion, and 25 have classed it in this group. There is however no doubt that while 
the majority have placed them as stated above Kayasthas are not ordinarily 
regarded as “ allied to Kshattriyas.” The full heading of this group also in- 
eluded those “ who claim to be Kshattriyas, and who are considered to be of 
high social standing, though their claim is not universally admitted,” and the 
Kayastha has been shown here as coming under that head. The case is peculiar 
and illustrates the inconsistencies to which the caste system of the present day 
brings its expounder. According to the Puránas Dharmraj asked Brahma for 
assistance in the administration of the world, and Brahma meditated and 
performed penance for a thousand years when he saw near him a dark 

 complexioned man wearing a beard who had in his hand a pen and an inkpot. 
; Brahma called him Kayastha because he sprang from Brahman’s body (kaya) 
. and had been sustained (sth) in it. He was named Chitra Gupta because he 
had been concealed (Gupta) like a picture (Chitra), and was the progenitor of 
tl e Chitra Gupta Kayasthas, while a story similar to that told of the origin 
e Khattris during the prosecution by Paras Ram is made to account for 
andrasena Kayasthas. It is only these two classes for whom the claim 
? twice born 15 put forward, and men belonging to them deny that the 50- 
d Kayasthas who work as tailors and shoe-makers have any claim to be 
the caste. 
e 


certain of the sanskárs in the same method as is prescribed 
ndits of several places have given formal opinions thab 
t . On the other hand there is not the slightest 
monly regarded either as a mixed caste 
; three of the twice-born castes CE ze 
the reports, and not a single Hindy 
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who was nota Kayastha of Nr 
a ayas a of 
matter would ad ; : the many I have personally ask 
es ue mit privately that the Kayastha ie Ec Ue 

same opinion was expressed by Muhar Wie twice-born, and the 
gauge the ordinary ideas held by = à mmadans who were in a position to 
3 idus, a uec 

the ansttares ا‎ BE 0 and are entirely free from prejudice 
the provinces wrote to me Î ED ected orthodox Brahmins in 

mIn o 3 int 7 
asked that his name micht not be z Wm opinion, and at the same time 
o : 5 1 z : 

matter has been very minutely معدم‎ in eonnection with it. The 
of the Benares committee who = ma paper sent up bya member 
de came to the conclusion that while tl 

has have been declared to be Kshattriyas in the P : hile the Kayas- 

2 ٠ E su 16 rá d V Its 1 
several- judgments ofsanbovdninre FT e ue Pandits, and in E 
various commentators on him, by pito 1 du by: ME 3 
T , lie opinion, and in a judgment of the 
g urt of Calcutta, they are really n 

E , they are really of Brahminical origin. He holds 

hat the Kayasthas who to-day follow literary occupati 1 i 
aep Iv A E y occupations are the descendants 
a Gupta by his Brahmin and Kshattriya wives, that the so-called 
Unaya Kayasthas are descended from Vaisya mothers, and the eus = 
cobblers from Sudra mothers. It is possible to trace te Somo extent Ee. ; 
which have affected publie opini ar ge 
| A i : eie on the matter. Wee Kayasthas themselves 
| gee Ja a reputation as hard drinkers was not altogether 
RU. à y ae eserve the highest credit for the improvement that has S E 
; a S ected in this regard. There is algo a widespread belief that the j 
l sonang by Kayasthas of the ceremonies preseribed for the twice-born De 
which is now admitted to be generalis comparatively recent, especially in 
the matter of the wearing of the sacred thread, and it is curious that although 
in the case of some other castes there is certainly laxity in this respect, it has 
not operated to lower them as a whole in public estimation. Lastly, the 
traditional occupation of the Kayasthas tells against them in spite of the two 
accounts of their origin given above. It is almost superfluous to add that 
notwithstanding the theoretical views held as to their origin and position 
Kayasthas undoubtedly rank high in the social scale. A recent writer, 


Lala Baij Nath, Rai Bahádur,* includes them in the classes of Hindus which 
aid to be, of Aryan origin,” though he does not refer 
d Kshattriyas. All European writers have 


ence and success in many walks of life, and 
at even before the commencement of British 
igh positions and enjoyed the confidence of E 


>» are, or claim, or can bes 
claim to be considere 
their excell 


a 


to their 
borne testimony to 
there is not the slightest doubt th 


power many Kayasthas occupied h 


their rulers. ARE 
The Baiswars form a small caste found chiedly in Mirzapur where their T 
e of some position is admitted. They are, however, ndogamous : 
dinary Rajput class which is strictly exogamous, Y 
he Meerut and Rohilkhe d Divisions cel 
become d E 


«claim to b 


thus differ from the or 
f the districts of t 


in some © 
families of. € 
Baiswars appear in fe 

to the Panjab where Mr. Ibbetson cons id 
and the few recorded in these provinces b 
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Of the other eastes that claim to be placed in the third or fourth groups 
the Jats haye perhaps the best claim. Nine committees, however, reject this 
while four would place them in the fourth group. The Jats are excellent 
cultivators and soldiers, and the Mahárája of Bhartpur belongs to this caste 
2 but the remarriage of widows is openly allowed by the caste and in facie 
= supported by references to the Shastras, and this is sufficient in public opinion 
23 to refute the claim, The Kurmis have also been placed by 24 committees in 
fe a lower position than that which they claim, and only four would place then 
in the fourth group, while two would class them in the sixth. Here again the 
fact that widow marriage is openly tolerated by a large proportion of the 
caste is looked on as a mark of inferiority, and the formation of new sections. 
| by members who desired to rise in the social seale, the characteristie of which 
Bc. is the refusal to recognize the remarriage of widows, has already been referred 
to. 

In some parts of the provinces certain of the Sonars claim to be Kshattri- 
yas by origin and call themselves Mer Sonars, and Chattri Sonars, the former 
tracing a connection w ith the Mers of Merwara, who according to them are. 
Rajputs. The claim is, however, rejected by fourteen committees, two 
placing them in Group VI, and one only proposes that they should be included. 
in the fourth group. 

In some of the western districts certain persons who are called Kalwars, | 
Kalal, Naib, or Ahluwalia by others state that their correct name is Karanwal E! 
and that they have nothing to do with the Kalwars whose ordinary profession | 
is distilling. They say that there was a Tomar Rajput of Karnal named 
Karan Singh, who gave up the use of meat and wine. His followers of the 
same caste were dubbed Karanwala, or Karnalwala, which terms gradually 
were contemptuously shortened, the former into Kalal, and the latter into: 
"Aluwalia or Ahluwalia. The term Naib is said to have been given as some 

of their forefathers received the tile of Naib Hakim from the Muhammadan 
kings. Only one committee considered the question and it came to the 
ES nclusion that the Karanwals should be included in Group IV, though some: 
| members considered they should be placed in the seventh group. I have: 
tted the name from the scheme as the members have evidently recorded 
emselv s as Rajput and thus escaped separate tabulation. They are 

te ly of small numbers in the provinces and the Kalwar proper will be 


th 


$ 
A 


i and there is no reason why it should not be adopted by any - 3 

e fact remains that it is the word commonly used to denote2 
T p r castes. Within the last few years the 
and especially those of them who have 
ions other than business or trade, have 
name of the third division of Manu, and 
is term only should be used in connection 
was, however, decided that the word Ban? 
e people, and it was retained in the ru? 
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There is considerable difference of opinion as 
sidered as included in the present group. 
me with a list whic] 


to what castes should be con- : 
The Vaishya Maha Sabha supplied 
1 was made the basis of the divisions into which Vaishyas 
or Banias have been classified in Table XIII, with some additions taken from 
the list in 1891. According to tradition 124 classes (nydt) met in Khandel- 
khand in the days of King Khandprastha and decided that they should eat 
together, but not intermarry. The tradition is recorded in the yamo :— 
Khand Khandele men mili sárhe bara nyát. 
Khand-prasth nrip ke samay jima dál sú bhát, 
Beti 02114 ját men roti shamil hoy, 
Kachi paki dúdh ki bhinn bhás nahi hoy. 


Tt is universally recognized that the Agarwalas, are the highest in the 
group. There seems to be no definite public opinion about the order of the 
remainder which are thus placed alphabetically, but the Khandelwal, Rustogi 
abd the Uswal certainly rank high, The territorial distribution of these castes 
is deserving of some remarks as it is noticeable that the Agarwalas alone are 
found in every district of the provinces, while the majority of these and 
of the other castes in the group are to be found in the western parts of the 
provinces. 


In addition to the castes entered in subsidiary Table I, the following 
castes which should, according to the reports of the Vaishya Maha Sabha and 
the committees be included, have been omitted because they were not tabu- 
lated separately. (1) Ajudhiyabasi or Audhiya, (2) Dusar, (3) Dhusar, (4) 

Jaswar, (5) Lohia, (6) Mahur, (6) Mathur, (6) Sri Mal, (7) Palliwal, (8) y 
Purwar. The greater portion of the Jains in these provinces belong to the castes 4 
included in this and the next group, and one committee would place the 
Uswals in the next group because they are largely Jains. This is not usually 
considered to have an effect on the social position of the caste, and from some 
sources I am informed that amongst the Agarwals it is not unusual for the 
Jains and Vaishnavas to intermarry. 

170. Group VI. Castes allied to Vaishyas or Banias.—The 
castes included in this group are also commonly known as Banias like those 
placed in the fifth group, but are considered as inferior on sa of certain 
practices followed by them. As in the fifth group it 1s impossib e 2 d 
at a satisfactory order of position and they are placed ee y- A 2 
Agraharis are said to allow their women to appear m publie, and ser 

he better class Banias, while the 


à to the eustom of t 1 : : 
their shops, contrary 0 and Unai are all said to permit 


i, Kasaundhan Rauniar, D 
EU ut last named has in fact recently split into two endoga- 


i : f them taking credit to itself for 

1v18] er this very matter, one 0 g 
ps T - ue. [t will be noticed that the greater part on the 
WAA 1 roup belong to the eastern districts 


: . of the castes included in this g t m 
ps ed Some committees have suggested that certain other 


: : ld be 
such as Thathera, Mahajan, Banjara, Hawe E ال‎ a 
erally supported, EN 
but they are MES. assume the name Bania, there 
ie 


1 
3 
ya 
4 
E 


widow-marriage. 


grouped here, 
to-do members of some of t 
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is no general claim on their part to a higher place than is usually conceded to 
them. 
; 171. Group VII. Castes of good social position distinct. 
2 ly superior to that of the remaining groups.— This group corres.’ 
| ponds to some extent with the fourth group of my original scheme, and 
replaces the seventh group of the revised scheme and the fifth of the old, viz, 
» castes, certain articles prepared by which are by common consent eaten b 
the twice-born, and water from whose ghara is taken without question.” The 
castes originally included were the Halwai (confectioner) Tamboli and Baraj 
(sellers and cultivators of pan) and the Bharbhunja (grain parcher) The 
general opinion seems to be that the last three of these have been placed too 
high in spite of the fact that members of the twice-born caste will take pan 
from a Tamboli and parched grain from a Bharbhunja. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that the castes mentioned in this gioup, while they are dis- 
tinctly held not to be twice-born, are looked on as superior to the remaining 
castes in the list. The group is not composed of similar units and the 
reasons must be separately stated in each case. Moreover, the castes included 
in it are not distributed over the whole of the provinces. The first caste is 
the Jat who claims to bea Kshattriya, and is found in the three western 
divisions of the provinces. From his soldierly qualities and his capabilities 
as an agriculturist he holds a high position, while the fact that one or two of 
the Rajputana states have Jat ruling chiefs has also tended to raise the 
caste in the popular estimation. The high position of these families is, how- 
= E ever, of comparatively recent date and, as already stated, the Jat openly recog- 
nizes widow-marriage, and is thus not received into the company of the twice- 
born. The Kamboh, Rain and Ror are chiefly found in the Panjab, but some 
have been recorded in the western districts where they hold a fairly good social 
position as high class cultivators and occasionally shopkeepers. 

The Bishnoi is a caste found chiefly in Moradabad in these provinces. 
There are also representatives in the Bijnor district and in the Meerut 
Division who have eseaped separate tabulation at this Census. The caste 
was originally a sect comprised of the followers of one Jhambaji, and its 
members were taken from various castes chiefly Jats and Barhais (or Khatis), 
with some Rajputs and Banias. The original members of the caste are said 
to have been outeasted owing to their having eaten with Jhambaji, and it is 
EX Tow composed of a member of endogamous groups corresponding to the castes 

.. that joined the sect. 5 
The Halwai is an occupational caste pure and simple, and in fact in the 
ern districts it is hardly recognized as a caste at all, though in the eastern 
f the provineesit has become one. To the west men of differen 
s Brahmins and Banias adopt the profession retaining their original 
account given by Mr. Crooke shows that in the east there are 
grou s within whieh an elaborate formation of exogamous 
3 spru . The position of the Halwai is shown by the fact that 
1S universe from his hands though some Kanyakubja 
ery as is composed of milk and sugan 
The Dangi is a cultivating tribe 
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s The y hánsi Meuse would also place the Sonar, Ahir, Gujar, Tha- 

thera, Kurmi, Kirar, and Lodha or Lodhi in this group, but thei Jan, E - 
not ud 0 other parts of the deat. p; heir position is 
T enc "er aid ec from whom some of the twice- 
the committees have made it n » ds T ده لعن‎ 
لس سي‎ iuro to alter considerably the order of the 
yu ur i ice Ex do = I. Kurmis has already been referred 
heec aimtoberc assed as Kshattriyas ; there is not 
his claim was never seriously pressed till within 
quite recent years ; Dr. Buchanan refers to the disappointment of the head of 
the Kurmi family of Padrauna at not being made a Raja by the Nawab of E 
Oudh, but neither Mr. Sherring nor Mr. Nesfield refers to it and Mr. Crooke 
speaks only of a claim to be considered Brahmin. The present representative 
of the Padrauna family informed the District Caste Committee that he wasa 
Vaishya. In Agra and Jhánsi the Kirars are considered as middle class people 1 
with no higher claims, though it has been pointed out that elsewhere they are 
tieated as Rajputs. The Gujars are chiefly found in the three western 
divisions, and rank fairly high though many of them are notorious cattle E 
thieves. They also have in places advanced a claim to be considered as : 
Kshattriyas which is universally rejected. The case of the Rawas is some- 
what similar, but these are usually farm servants only. Ahirs are widely 
distributed over the whole provinces and their profession is that of tending 
eattle which tends to raise their social position. The Ahars are a very similar 2 b. 
caste, and the Bhurtiyas, recorded only in Mirzapur, claim to be an offshoot of 
Ahirs. The next castes Sonár, Niyaria, Kasera and Thathera are artisans 
who rank highly on account of the metals they work in. The Sonár is a 


goldsmith and the Niyaria a petty refiner, while the other two work in brass: E 
be Kshattriyas and wear the sacred thread. Two classes of religious mendi- 
Grihastha and that of the Atits Gharbari, the terms being almost equivalent. 
A. few persons have also been shown as 
é ame catego. 
v e D "r admitted and a caste has been 
` Chhipis, but some members have obtained a considerable position as merchants 
: :nos in temples, and in p 
S duties is to make flower garlands (mala) for offerings in temp pla 
1 
ES S sions to be twice-born. 
portion, the for the southern © 


The difference between Kaseras and Thatheras varies in different places and 
seems to depend on the kind of work done by each. In places Kaseras claim to 
cants, the Goshain and the Atit, have branches which have settled dows and 
practically become separate castes. The branch of the Goshains 15 called 
The Goshains were not separately tabulated from Faqirs, but the Atits was 
mn districts. 

recorded in the eastern districts e Sun e 

jo] sect only, but recruits are nO longer a t 2% | 
a ‘The onam of the caste 15 chiefly calico printing like that of 
and owners of indigo factories and land. The Mali is a gardens A d 
has probably split off from some of those that follow ; one 0 prine 
he acts as the priest for the worship of the village po rd fo. 

astes all probably connected and all E uU 

cultivators, without any preten Brea 
the extreme west of the provinces, the Kachhi Dr 

mer being 1n tae 
northern, and the Koeri resides in € 
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Since Table XIII was prepared I have been informed that the Baghban 
(gardener or grove watcher) in Moradabad has split off into a separate caste 
which is considered superior to the Murao or Mali from which it was origin- 
ally formed. The 12,425 persons who recorded themselves as Baghban in 
Moradabad and 1,705 in Saharanpur are included in Table XIII in Mali, 
while a few more in other districts of the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions 
were included in Saini, Murao, Mali or Kachhi. A few persons have returned 
their caste as Kunjra, the usual name for the Muhammadan green grocer, and 
Kabariya which is the common term in Oudh for the same occupation. They 
probably belonged to one of the three castes just mentioned. The Soeri is a 
caste found in the Benares Division which claims to be Rajput of the Suraj. 
bansi stock. It is even reported from Benares that some of the lower class of 
Rajputs have allowed intermarriages to take place so that there are some 
grounds for placing it in the fourth group. In Mirzapur, however, it is much 
lower in the social scale. ; 
The Lodhas form a widely distributed caste of labourers and small cultiva- 
tors which has considerable affinities with two other castes, the Kisan and Khagi, 
that are found in places where Lodhas are few. The connection appears clearly 
from the correspondence of the names of their sub-divisions, and their local 
distribution. In Bundelkhand the Lodhas or Lodhis rank much higher than 
in other parts of the provinces, and there is even a Lodhi clan of Rajputs 
who claim to be related to the Lodhis of central India. The Gorchhas are 
found in small numbers as cultivators in Kheri where they claim to be of 
Rajput origin but their classifications is only provisional as little is on record 
about them. The Barai and Tamboli are the growers and sellers of pan and most 
high caste Hindus will take pan from them and chew it. For this reason, 
I originally proposed to class them with Halwai, as they supplied an article 
which is taken into the mouth. In other respects, however, they are not 
considered very highly, and they are therefore placed here ; some committees 
would rank them even lower. The Barhai, Kunera and Lohar (carpenter, turner 
and blacksmith) are not of very high rank, partly because like the Nai (barber) 
Bari (servants and leaf platter makers) and Kahar (water-carrier, dc.) they are 
reckoned as villageservants. In some of the western districts, however, the 
Barhai calls himselfa Brahmin and wears the sacred thread. The Lohar’s 
position is lower than that of other metal workers because he works in iron 
which is unlucky, being black. I haye shown the Gharuk, Gond, Goriya and 
Kamkar as separate castes pending further enquiry, but there is no doubt that 
they are closely allied to the Kahar. The Bundelkhand Gond who is totally 
different appears to have recorded himself as a Thakur. The Bargah or 
Bargahi is also a domestic servant found in small numbers in Bundelkhand 
and the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions. 
173. Castes from whose hands some of the twice-born would 
take water while others would not.—The chief distinction betwee? 
this group and the last is that pakka food would not usually be accepted by the 
_ twice-born if touched by the castes included in it, though their touch does not 
render water impure. The name Mallah is an occupational one including 
ral distinct castes from which the Mallahs are recruited. These caste? 
gamous and roughly speaking correspond to the endogamous sub- 
ie 228 
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divisions in the Kahars b puerum 
different districts vary Te مجم‎ with them. "The lists from 
bofotoravorovilois lS ل‎ i X E A ever, and more enquiry is needed 
and in several districts in x pue 5 ae are fishermen and boatmen > 
group 1 3 > ISR ts of the provinces sed 1 
d ae Mee ue this with Kaha:s, The Kewat is ccm e 
eps d s = and apparently corresponds to the Kaivartta of 
ihe ae SHOW SEL as it was returned as a caste name 
UR Ne 00 E i يد‎ er affinities with the castes named above and i 
NGA ily respectable, and the So:ahiya, Tiyar and Chain who > 
't last census as subcastes of Mallah are in a similar positi WA 
Kadheras appear to be a branch of Mallahs who have given i ود‎ 0 
occupation and taken to cultivating. Gadaryas are she e E so 
-planket-makers and are considered respectable people > uh x me 
place bar in "t Et group, and have compared them to دحم‎ 
HRS y of people place them lower as the sheep and goat are für inferior i 
‘animals to the cow. pees ee | 
The Bharbhunja, Bhurji, or Bhunjia is the grain-pazcher, and all castes 
-will take certain classes of grain which have been parched by is but he is 
‘not allowed to touch any other food for use of the higher castes, PS he dis 
not rank very high. Individuals occasionally start business as Ffalwais, and 
the lower class of Halwais are said not to object to mazriage with Bha:bhunja 
girls but this is not usual The Chhipi is the calico printer and has been said 
4o rank high by some writers, but the general opinion of the committees is 
that he comes in this group and not in the last where the caste was originally 
placed. The Patwa makes braid, silk fringe, &c., and does not rank very t= 
high. The Tarkihar makes ear-rings (tarki) from palm leaves and also sells a 
red lead and forehead spangles (tiui). Darzi is a purely occupational caste 
and there ean be no doubt that it has been recruited from various other castes. 
Many Darzis call themselves Kayasthas (Srivastav or Saksena) and there is 
nothing improbable in the claim though it is quite certain that such people 
have been entirely cut off from the rest of the Kayastha community. Ina 
few districts in which the been more lowly the committees 
would relegate the Darzi to the next group. The Sejwari is a small caste in 
Lalitpur whose principal occupation is that of household service to the 
Bundelas. Prostitution is not condemned so strongly in the east as in i 
western countries, and the Gandharb caste occupies a position of some rank. 
The general rule is that a girl with sufficiently good appearance d made 2 
‘prostitute. If she bas any children they are regarded as legitimate, other 
P. ls are reg in the caste, and are turned out for unchastity as In 
F other caste of ordinary status. The girls who pr m iR = 
are not allowed to practise the profession indiscriminately, ut are us uo E 
LI over as mistresses to men of as high social position + 
The Kumbar ) potter) is placed in this group by : : 
though some agree with the es a 
Ti is said that in places Brahmins do za 
fne dde f reasons f E plaeing him lowe 
` york, and carries rubbish and sweepine" | 
against bim is tha the 
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174. Group X. Castes from whose lotah the twice-borp 
cannot take water, but who are not untouchable.—The castes in 
this group fall into three divisions according as their occupation is considered 
somewhat respectable, or degrading, or that they are more or less criminal, 
Tn the first of these comes the Lakhera or worker in lae who has considerable 
affinities with the Patwa in the preceding group. The Churihar and Manihar 
are small Hindu branches of castes that make and ornament glass bangles, 
the majority of wo:ke.s being Muhammadans. The Kalwar is usually a 
distiller or seller of country liquor, and in some places has been plaeed much 
higher. The fact is that business has prospered, with the usual result that 
Kalwars have taken to banking and other more respectable professions, and 
have assumed the title of Mahajan and claim to be considered as Vaishya. It 
has been seen above that the so-called Ka:anwals who claim to be Kshat- 
triya are, according to some accounts, merely Kalwa:s who have risen socially. 
The Bhars are a caste found in the Baste:n districts with apparently some claim 

i to be considered autochthones. One branch of them the Iiajbha:s, call them- 
: selves Rajputs. The Tharus and Bhogsas occupy a similar position in the 
Himalayan Ta:ai the former to the east and the latter to the west and are 
peculiar as being the only people in the provinces who practice brewing as 
distinct from distilling. They also make some pretence at a Rajput origin. 
Like the Tharus and Bhogsas the Bhotiyas who are found only in the hill 
districts are of non-Aryan origin, but they have become even move iiinduised 
than these. The Saun is a small caste found in the hill distiicts that comes 
down to the plain in the cold weather, but its principal occupation is mining. 
~The Banjaias are a well known caste widely scattered over India who were 
the sutlers and camp followers in the days when large armies took the field 
for long periods. Little is known about them by the ordina: y native for large 
numbers of them still keep moving about dealing in cattle, grain and salt, 
and apart from this have little intercourse with the people they deal with. 
In the submontane districts of Rohilkhand, Northern Oudh and Basti and. 
| Gorakhpur some branches have settled down as cultivators and money-lenders 
5 and elaim to be Brahmins, having assumed the titles of Sukul, Misra, Pande, 
&c, but no right of intermaniage has been conceded by the true Brahmin. 
eee ‘The Naik (except in the Kumaun Division) and Belwar are almost certainly 
castes formed by the class last mentioned and the Kutas or (rice) pounders 
appear to be an occupational offshoot. The Orh is a caste found in the western 


10 division come the Dhunia (ihe cotton carder or scutcher), 
y ranks low beca use his occupation is one requiring no great skill, 
mi The Azakh caste is closely connected in 
at above it by reason of its having obtained 
ud having abandoned the use of forbidde? 
izaids, &. There is some doubt as to th 
but will not touch ™ 
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2 [s . t 
UN The caste is rising and some members of it claim to be Kayasthas 
By some committees it is said to be untouchable, but this opinion is not 
universally held and there can be no doubt th 


at its position is improving. 
The Radhas appear to have been originally a small caste of prostitutes bat 
now confine themselves to singing 


and dancing, and have taken to cultivation. 
The Bhagats, Paturiyas, and Kanchans and Naiks (Kumaun Division) still 
practice prostitution as well as singing and dancing. Bhands, Dharhis, Har- 
jalas, Hij:as, are also singers and dancers, the last being often, though not 
universally eunuchs. The Luniya, Nuniya or Nonera have ass sedit 
occupation the preparation of salt and salt-petze, but have also taken to 
road making, and tank digging and ave excellent navvies. The Beldar caste 
is probably an offshoot from this which has specialised in manual labour. By 
a few committees it is said that some of the twice-born will take water from 
the Beldars, but this is far from universal, and the general opinion seems to 
be that their occupation is degrading. The Kharot seems to be a group which 
has split off again from the Beldar, and is chiefly occupied in mat making. 
The remaining castes in this division are small castes or tribes found chiefly 
dl in south Mirzapur and the Eastern districts which have been admitted fairly 
recently to the Hindu social system. The Khai:ha and Khairwa are two of 
P these that have adopted the special work of catechu p:eparing. 
| In the draft scheme a number of castes were classed in the third 
| division as criminal, but many of these have been placed lower. The Meo 3 
or Mina is an agricultural caste of turbulent nature found in the western y 
districts. One committee would place the caste much higher, in the eighth 
| or ninth group, but in other places where Meos are more numerous they 
| are tanked lower. Further to the west in Ajmir and some of the Rajputana 
| states it isreported of this caste that it is difficult to say whether 1% should be 
0 classed as Hindu or Masalman. The Khangar is a thieving caste found in 
I Bundelkhand, and the Dalera is a small caste in Bareilly occupied ostensibly 
| with basket making, but in fact mainly supported by theft. The Badhik is a 
4 small caste probably of mixed origin, comprising “ vagues and bad characters 
1 ` of diferent tribes.” Barwar isa vagrant thieving tribe, many members of 
E which have been settled down in the Gonda district. The Bawariyas are hunters 
| n the western districts. The Bhantu and Sansia t 


and criminals chiefly found i i 
which are often confused are small castes of vagrant thieves who have not yet 


been civilised in spite of many attempts. The Kapariya is a small tribe of 
wandering propensities who pass base coin and thieve when they get a chance. 
o 


175. Group XI. Castes that are E par ar fe 
not eat beef. —1f a member of one of the castes v. in b group 
a man of higher caste the latter is bound to bes ee s et | 
of these is the Dhobi or washerman caste which a E s bw. = 
western districts would place in the tenth group as s ue 
but the majority of opinions are m favour of b bue m 
Rangrez (dyer) and Rangsaz (painter) = p a o 
generally pursued by Mom a E P 4 ver, | 
also usually a weaver or labourer, Saiga gar or cut 
vessels from raw hides and cuttings are all co 
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and has probably been formed from Chamars. The Aheriya and Baheliya ae 
z ‘Shikari castes and in some places the Baheliya is said to be higher in the Social 
za «scale, but as a rule he is looked downon. The Nat who appears under Severa] 

2 names and the Beriya are vagrant tribes of Gipsy like people the former عن‎ i 

m which occasionally makes a little by selling weavers’ brushes Kunch and Rachh | 
(hence Kunch bandiyas and Rachh bandias) Bengalis are probably much the 
same as Nats or Beriyas but pretend to a little knowledge of surgery especially 
cupping. The Dhanukand Dusadh are castes of labourers many of whom 
l take service as village watchmen, and are found, the former in central Oudh, 
and the latter in the east of the provinces. The Sunkar is a small caste in 
Bundelkhand formerly occupied in dyeing especially with ál, but since the 
decline of that industry the Sunkars do ordinary labour especially preparing 
road metal or digging kankar. The Khatik and Pasi are also often found as 
watchmen, but the former is chiefly occupied in pig keeping, green grocery, 
and the slaughter of sheep and goats, while the latter isthe principal toddy 
drawer in the provinces, assuming the name of Tarmali in Fyzabad. The 
Boriyas in Cawnpore, Fatehpur and Hardoi are village servants and cultiva- 
tors who appear very closely allied to Pasis. The Bansphor and Dharkar 
are very closely connected with the Dom but rank distinctly higher as they 
confine themselves to bamboo work and other clean operations. The Bajgis 
are singers and musicians recorded only in the Dehra Diin district where they 
follow the profession of musicians and dancers. The Haburas are a criminal 

tribe who freely resort to violence and will eat almost anything but beef. 

176. Group XII. The lowest castes who eat beef and 
vermin and are considered filthy.—Of these the Chamár is considered 
most respectable, in fact one committee has pointed out that the touch of 
grooms who are chiefly Chamárs does not defile and these men should be 
placed in the tenth group. They are the principal tanners, and the skins of 
animals that die are their perquisite, consequently they are chiefly responsible 

for the cattle poisoning that goes on in the eastern districts. They have 
three principal methods. One is simply to give white arsenic wrapped ma 
castor oil leaf which is liked by cattle, the second is to grind the ghuncht 
berry to a fine powder and having made a paste with water to roll this into 
` the shape of a long thorn which is dried in the sun till it is hard and then 
1 d into the neck or head of an animal. The third method is to make 
i poisonous snake bite on a piece of rag wound round a pointed stick which is 
1en forced into the anus of a cow or bullock. As there seems some likeli- 
od of a rise in status, however, the panchayats in one district have announced 
tar már suspected in future of cattle-poisoning will be outcasted. 
is form a small caste of thatchers in the west of the districb who 
split off from Chamárs. The Agaria is a small tribe of iron 
n Mirzapur only. The Musahar is gradually settling 22 
es 


labour, but eats vermin. The Kanjar xe 
10 


a but is l ss particular about what he eats. < 
: lelkhand and south Mirzapur of very low status 
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Bhangi, Mehtar or Khakrob is the Sweeper who removes nightsoil, and will 
eat une leavings of any caste, and even of Christians. The caste is of interest as 
having one of the best organised systems of discipline to be found. The Basor 
found chiefly in Bundelkhand is, like the Bansphor and Dharkar, closely allied 
to the Lom, but has not raised his position as these have. Balahars are also 
found in Bundelkhand, and chiefly act as village menials. The Dom is found 
chiefly in the cential and eastern parts of the provinces as well as in the hill 
districts of Kumaun. He acts as a scavenger and executioner, will remove 
the after- birth, woiks-in bamboos ard reeds, and supplies fixe for burning 
corpses. He will eat almost anything, but has a curious contempt and Hered 
for the Dhobi. In the Allahabad Division the term Domar appears to be 
identical with Dom elsewhere. 

177. Group XIII. Miscellaneous.—A number of castes do not 
fall into the scheme for these provinces for various reasons, but may be 
roughly classed as follows :— 


1 


(a) Possibly wrongly recorded as Hindus instead of Muham- 
madans.—The Atashbaz (firework maker), Bisati (haberdasher 
or pedlar), Dafali (drummer), Dogra or Dogar (cultivators), 

Gandhi (perfumer), Gara (cultivator), Jhojha (cultivator), and 
Pankhia (cultivator) come under this head. 

(b) F oreigners.—Small numbers were recorded belonging to the 4 
following castes which have not settled in these provinces, and Y 
cannot properly be classed here, viz., Bhil (jungle tribe from 
Central India), Bhopa (temple priests), Gurkha (Nepalese), 
Kanware (cultivators from the Cential Provinces), Rabwaris 
(camel-breeders from Central India), Rajis (J ungle tribes from 
Nepal), Satgop (graziers from Bengal) and Sud (merchants 
and clerks from the Pan jab). 1 ; 

(c) M iscellaneous.—The Donwars are zamíndárs and cultivators in 
the Eastern districts who may be Rajpuis or Bhuinhais, and. 

The Potgars (bead-makers) 


the Garg is in a similar position. 
are of uncertain origin. a 
(d) Fagirs.—The term Faqir includes so many classes of religious 
ascetics varying in status from the highest to the Ee 7 

it is impossible to place it in any group ; if sub-castes had been 
recorded some differentiation could have been E 2 

i iatribution of the groups a 

WA uerit E. included in each caste and in the 
mm pr shown in Subsidiary Table I, page 248. F rom this it 
gnus Bee BT è six groups which comprise the castes representing the 
eae wa nd the other castes which have some claim to be. 
three highest of badition, a Wo gene 
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3 A 7 per cent, of the total, the tenth, with the lowest classes of artisang 
and castes whose occupations are degrading or criminal has nearly 6 per ceng, 
The eleventh and twelfth groups comprise the very lowest castes and con- 
tain about 84 per cent. and 16 per cent. respectively of the whole. In the 
thirteenth group the most noticeable feature is the large number of Fagirs 
who form nearly 3 per cent. of the total number of Bode. The largest single 
ae eastes are the Chamar with 5,890,639 members or nearly 144 per cent, of 
E the whole, followed by the Brahmin (4,706,332), A.hir 3,823,668), and Rajputs 
ie (3,408,576). There is then a considerable drop to the Bania ( 1,332,432), 
Pasi (1,239,282), Kahar (1,237,881), and Lodha (1,063,741) after which no 
caste numbers a million. 
E 179. Variations in the more important castes.—The com- 
parison of the variation in the numbers of castes 
at different periods is complicated by the fact 
that in 1881 castes were often combined which are now recognized as distinct, 
Provincial totals are also misleading as much depends on the territorial 
distribution of a caste, especially during a period like the last decade when 
= some parts of the provinces suffered much from the effects of the seasons, 
while others remained fairly prosperous. Generally speaking a caste found 
chiefly in western districts has increased, while those in the central districts 
(especially Bundelkhand) and eastern districts have decreased ; other factors 
which have to be considered are the uncertain definition of several castes and 
migration. 
180. Castes found chiefly in the western and central dis- 
triets.— Ahar.—The name as written in the Persian character resembles 
| Ahir, and in 1881 it is said there was probably some confusion, the rate of 
. Increase since 1891 (-8 per cent.) approaches that of Hindus generally (77 per 


Page 257—11. 


- Dhanuk.—The caste has decreased by nearly 13 per cent. but between 

881 and 1891 it increased by over 22 per cent. There appears to have been 
anisclassification in 1891 as over 13,000 pue in Meut were shown as 
At this census in 


ujar.—The caste has increased 0 D 4 per cent. and it is probable that 
d to natural increase in the Muttra and Rohilkhand Divisions with 
on ES Sigue from the Meerut Division. The caste is largely 


ease here, nearly 16 per cent, is very marked, especially 
Division and migration from the southern districts of the 
p obal le, as s well as ean the LA and Rohilkhand divisions which 


ease of 1 14 per cent. which is evenly distributed. - 

nc S custo! known by this name in Bundel- 
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Murar Ne caste has decreased by 3 per cent., chiefly in the 
Allahabad Division and the districts of Basti, Para Banki and Partábgarh. 

Saini.—The decrease of nearly 21 per cent. is chiefly found in the 
Bijnor district where the figures indicate that at last census Malis weve 
included in Saini. In 1891 only 841 Malis were recorded there while there 
are now 23,268. 

T'aga.—The increase is over 10 per cent. but the rate amongst females E 
has been double that amongst males, which, it may be hoped, is due to better d | 
care being taken of female infants, as the caste was forme:ly suspected of 
female infanticide. The caste appears for the first time in the Agra Division. 

181. Castes found chiefly in the eastern and central 
Districts.—Bhar.—The caste is found exclusively in the Benares, Gorakh- 1 
pur and Fyzabad Divisions and has lost neaily 9 per cent. while in the 
previous decade it increased by 20 per cent. The districts which have T 
lost most are Gházipur, Ballia and Azamgarh while there appears to have E 


some migration into Pa:tábgarh. 
Bhuinhar.—The caste is chiefly found in the Benares and Gorakhpur 
| Divisions and has lost nearly 7 per cent., the greater part of which is found 
in the Gházipur, Ballia and Azamgarh districts. These districts lost consi- : 
A derably in total, but some portion of the decrease may be due to the record | 1 
| by Bhuinhars of their caste as Rajput or Brahmin, 3 A 
F Dom.—The caste 5 found in two areas which should be considered 
| 


tely, viz., the Kumaun Division, and the rest of the provinces where 
In the former the numbers have decreased from 209,285 to 
er they have decreased from 61,275 to 94,464, but a 
large portion of this is apparently due to the inclusion of Dharkars in the 


Benares Division who now number 14,366, in Doms in 189 1 : 
Koeri.— The caste has lost over 6 per cent. which may be chiefly 


À ‘accounted for by she general decrease in the eastern districts where it is 


1 igration. 
; fy found, and also by migra 2 
13 e LS — The caste has lost 3 per cent. which is probably due to the í 


1 i d Benares 
m 'evaili dh, and the Gorakhpur an : E: 
^ general conditions prevailing in Oudh, + 


b ROS 1 ا‎ defined.—In addition to the instances 
1 ae e. E and Tamboli, and the Kahar, Chain, Gad K 
e tes are so liable to confusion with each that no conclusions at 

a from the figures relating to them. In 189 Ithe Chik uds ET 
eg e DE jt is doubtful whether this is correct and Chik — 
treated as a distinct caste, If this allowance is mad 
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AAN A e er 
lose members by change of caste to any appreciable extent. These are the 
Ahir, Barhai, Bhat, Brahmin, Chamár, Gadariya, Kayasth, Kumhar, Kurmi, 
Lobar, Nai and Pasi, and a comparison of Table XIII with Table XVI A, Part 
IIIof the report for 1891, shows that the variations correspond very closely 
with the territorial distribution. The Ahirs and Kurmis, both agricultura] 
eastes, the former being also occupied with pasture have lost over 2 per cent, 
The Brahmin has lost a little over £ per cent. and the Bhat, Kayastha, 
Kumliar, and Nai have each gained small amounts under 1 per cent. The 
Chamár, Gadaria, Lohar and Pasi have each gained between 1 and 2 per cent, 
while the Barhais have gained 10 per cent., though some part of this 
increase appears due to confusion between Barai and Barhai in 1891. Tt js 
noticeable that the increase in this group of castes is chiefly amongst the lowest, 
The Bhangi would also fall into this group as defined above, but a comparison 
of the figures shows that the most important decrease is to be found in the 
Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand Divisions, and the amount of decrease in each 
of these divisions (25,000, 9,000 and 13,000 respectively) corresponds so closely 
to the increase in Native Christians in these divisions, as to point clearly to 
the fact that conversion has been the chief reason for the falling off. 

In the second group I plaee those castes whose origin is occupational, 
and the occupation followed by which can be acquired or changed without 
much difficulty. ‘Those that have increased are the Banias or Vaishyas (4), 
Bharbhunja (3), Dhobi (5), Kori (76), Mali (8), and Sonár (11). The first 
of these includes a series of trading castes as well as some (chiefly in the 
eastern districts), agricultural castes the members of which also keep small 
shops. The former as represented by the Agarwal and Agrahari have 
increased, while the latter, chief among which are the Kandu and Kasarwani 
have decreased. The classification of Banias is however defective as nearly 
one-third are included in “ others” and a considerable portion of the increase 
appears to have taken place in these. There is no doubt that this is due 
in part to men of lower caste who have adopted the profession of grocer, 
&e., dropping their real caste name, and calling themselves Bania by caste 
as well as trade. This probably accounts for the loss of over 6 per cent. in 
Kalwars, who, as already pointed out, begin by calling themselves Mahajan 
and then Bania or Vaishya. The increase in Bharbhun jas is similarly to be 

. accounted for in part by the change of Telis who have lost over 1 per cent. 

en is mot quite certain that the increase in Dhobis (which is found even in 

tricts where the total population has diminished) is due to this cause ; 
ly their occupation has prevented them fiom suffering during the famine. 

e Kori, Mali and Sonár there is more certainty. The first named 

eruits from Chamárs and other low castes, the second from the middle 

ltivators, and the third from the higher class artisans. 


Tn 


ome brief statement of the various theories which have 
its origin and growth. It will be observed that in the 
Manu's Institutes there is apparently no distinction 
id Dasyus, though Sudras may in some cases be. 
Considerable light is however thrown on (ue 
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question by the statement of t ; : 
Vratya or Vrisola. Amongst ee = the people said to have become 
: i A : uch names as Khasa, Dravi ; 
(?Greek), Saka (Indo Scythian), Pahlava (Pe:si p Jravid, Yavana, 
which certainly, and others probably, are of px. China (Chinese) some of 
inhabitants of this pa:t of India st d iffe-ent races from those of the 
E commencement of the Christi 
era. Mr. Ibbetson in his report on the cen É 1 RES 
D sus of the Panjab in 1881 
traced the origin of caste from the tribal divisions co i i 
mitive societies, and the formation of trade pads, IMP E a H 
occupation, followed by an exaltation of the Sed ; offi Ep 
x ; y office. Mr. Nesfield 
in an account of the castes found in these provinces says th 
tion is the only basis of 4 ys uias oe 
pa i only sb of castes as they exist at the present day, and 
he considers the social precedence is formed exactly in accordance with 
the different stages of evolution of various occupations from the stone age 
downwards. While not denying that India may have been invaded some us 
thousand years ago by a race of white-complexioned foreigners who called 
themselves Aryas, and imposed their language and religion on the indigenous . 
races, he maintains that owing to intermarriage this foreign race has become ^ 
completely lost except perhaps in parts of Rajputana. Dr. Oppert * who 
approached the subject by linguistie and religious studies came to the con- 
clusion, *that the original inhabitants of India, with the exception of à 
small minority of foreign immigrants, belong all to one and the same race, 
branches of which are spread over the continents of Asia and Europe, and 
which is also known as Finnish-Ugrian or Turanian.” He believes that the f 
branch of this race dwelling in India (which he calls Bharata) was essentially 4 
a race of mountaineer, and he divides it into two great sections, the Gaur and 
the Dravid. A tribe or caste is placed in one section or the other according 
as its name resembles mala or ko which are said to be the two special terms 
for mountains. Thus the Bhars of the Eastern districts are Gaurs (m, band 
bh and land r being interchang eable) while the Kols, Korwas, &c., of Mirzapur 
are Dravids. A. theory based chiefly on such grounds as Dr. Oppert's 
is, resembles the theory of the writer who suggested that Brahmins had 
come from Egypt because some Brahmins are called Misra and Misr is 
the Arabic name for Egypt. Tt thus appears that the two most debateable 
questions in connection with caste are whether the origin of the institution. 
was difference of occupation or not, and whether caste has preserved up to the 
present any distinction of race. The-first of these questions Es ben P 
examined by M. E. Senart in his book * Les castes dans ل‎ Inde. ve 


pointed out that the current native» theory professes to be based on 
ure of the country, but the statements made in thab 


erpreted by European students in the same way as by 
ur so-called castes 
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is exactly the constitution of Brahmins at the present time as described above 
in the case of Kanaujias. The family is represented by the Kul and the clan is 
the Gotra though the movements of population have dislocated the origina] 
construction of the tribe. After the Vedic period the epics and Manu distinetly 
contemplate marriages between persons of different castes subject to the rule of 
hypergamy, and also describe cases of men rising from a lower to a higher 
caste. It is always doubtful how far rules laid down in compilations such a8 
the Institutes of Manu can be used to draw inferences as to the State of 
society. If, for example, we imagine Macaulay’s New Zealander a thousand 
years hence endeavouring to reconstruct the state of society in India at the 
close of the last century from unannotated editions of the Indian Penal Code 
he would find that an alteration was made in the definition of rape raising ve 
age of consent from ten to twelve. We can imagine his speculations on the 
reasons for the change, and it is certain that without any other information 
he would hardly guess that thé customs which prompted it were almost 
entirely confined to a portion of Bengal In considering the question histori- 
cally it must also be remembered that Indian chronology and especially the 
chronology of literature is very uncertain. The most definite Statement that 
can be made is that up to the beginning of the Christian era it is probable 
that castes in the sense now used did not exist, but that there was a four 
fold division into classes chiefly based on occupation, intermarriage between 
which was not strictly barred. It has already been stated that the origin of 
the existing castes is only given in detail in the later Sanskrit works especially 
the Puranas, and the chronology and reliability of these is even more doubtful 
than of the earlier works. The idea of preparing a text by the comparison of 
different manuscript, the study of discrepancies, in treatment, and an examin- 
ation of linguistic forms, has never occurred to the ordinary Hindu Pandit. 
While there is no teatus receptus of any of these works the process of 
manufacture and manipulation continues, 


as some enquirers have found to 
their cost. 


It is possible that a critical examination of the Puranas may in l 
time yield some results of value, but at present the chief method of enquiry 
is the study of the existing characteristics presented, and a comparison of 
them with the few relevant inferences that can be made from the descriptions 
in the older works. Proceeding on these lines M. Senart points out that one 
of the most striking features of caste is the divi 
exogamous groups, and that this peeuliarity is equally characteristie of other 
peoples who are known as Aryan on the ground that their language has à 
similar origin to that of Sanskrit. For example, the family, Gotra and caste 
of India correspond closely to the gens, curia, and tribe of the Latins and the 
family, phratria, and phyle of the Greeks. He would therefore trace the 

origin of the caste system to the familiar restriction on marriage which must 
be outside the family or clan, but inside the tribe, The carly village probably 
consisted of a number of persons closely related, and it is pointed out that in 
Russia for example certain villages present the phenomenon of a common 


occupation followed by the inhabitants of each. The view taken is thus 


that the common relationship led to the adoption of a common occupation 
and not the contra 


PME. ty. An important point to remember is that me 
chief early occupations were pastoral, and agricultural, and that thet 


sion into endogamous and 
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multiplication is much later. When others came into existence real or fancied 
scruples as to cleanliness began to be formed, and as the religious 
supremacy of the Brahmans was consolidated they were enabled to 
regulate the whole system according to their views, and give it a fictitious 
origin. In the absorption of the non-Hindu wild tribes into the fold of 
Hinduism, which is continually going on the tendency is for these to 
alter their original constitution and divisions either in name or in form so 
as to coincide more exactly with the Hindu system, as for example* the 
Kols and Korwas of Mirzapur who are much more Hinduised than the rest of 
these tribes in Chota Nagpur. The theory of M. Senart is attractive and 
explains the facts better than any of the theories referred to above, but I 
find some difficulty in understanding from it what has determined the main 
division of a few castes, such as the Rajputs into exogamous groups with no 
endogamous groups at. all, and it seems defective in allowing no weight at 
all to the influence of race. The second question as to the extent to which 3 
race enters into caste differences is capable of a more definite reply. Tt has 
been recognized that the actual measurements of certain parts of the body, E 
or the proportion between such measurements are characteristic of race. 
From a large number of measurements taken Mr. Risleyj was able to 
distinguish three types of race in the parts of Northern India between the 
Bay of Bengal and Afghanistan, the two principal of which Le called the z 
Aryan and Dravidian, while the third is apparently Mongoloid. A. word E 
of caution is perhaps necessary here. Anthropologists do not claim that by 3 
measuring a man they can place him at once in his caste or even race, but they p 
affirm that when the results of a large number of measurements are taken 2 
ethnic differences can be recognized, and i& will beshown below that some 


relation has been found to exist in parts of India, between these differences and 
: s that the social standing of a 


lations. One important conclusion wa | : 
de fe 0 Eastern 00 of India varied inversely as the nasal index E 
members, the nasal index being the proportion of the Be of ue Ee. 
its length. ‘The conclusions were criticised adversely s Bi ; e B 
Report of 1891 by Mr.C. J. O'Donnell who pointed a Ee E 
of Bengal proper; who is said to be considered undoubte uu ecd 
to Brahmanie theory, has finer features than the ECT. RE e 
of the Gangetic delta lies between the Brahman an 


; f these provinces and 
i the fact that the Brahman © za 
WA f the Panjab have approximately the same nasal 


uhra or sweeper O d d eee 
Be iU is lower than that of the e g EC ipud 
ts ar on arithi. averages, U 
Provinces and Oudh. These remarks are based 9 ieee lo 


Mr. O'Donnell proceeds to pick out the five EE m Pe 
measurements of certain castes and 0 oo 0 oe 
merely on arithmetical averages a P. E x 
ments implies such a disregard a ee ; 

discussing series of measurements, Ds i ul 
‘not been ace pted by one dist ; 
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by Surgeon-Captain Drake-Brockman on some measurements taken by him 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which follows the same lines 
as sufficient to establish the fact that as we find the existing population, the 
theory of the ethnological basis of caste must be to a great extent abandoned, 
This conclusion, as has been pointed out by Dr. Deniker,* takes no account 
of the seriation of the measurements, and is thus valueless. Mr. Holland} has 
also indicated, in reply to Mr. O’Donnell, that given the hypothesis (which is 
universally accepted) of an invasion from the North-West it is only reason. 
able to suppose that intermixture of blood would have taken place to a, 
greater extent in the eastern parts of India where the Aryas would be fewer 
proportionally to the aborigines than in the west. Mr. Risley's figures 
for these provinces relate in most cases to subjects taken indiscriminately 
in different parts of the provinces which cover an area of over 107,000 
square miles and have a length from east to west of nearly 500 miles, 
Taking into consideration these facts and also the indications supplied by 
f linguistic sources, it appears to me probable that more definite results will be 
obtained by taking a fairly large number of measurements in smaller areas. 
It is unfortunate that the later measurements taken in these provinces | by 
Surgeon-Captain Drake-Brcckman and Mr. E. J. Kitts, L.C.S., cannot be 
used. The former has only published arithmetical averages from which it is 
impossible to examine the sı riation, and the measurements published by the 
latter, as pointed out by M. Topinard $ were probably not taken of the 
dimensions recognized as valuable by leading anthropologists. The measure- 
ments published by Mr. Risley reduced to percentages are shown in Subsidiary 
Table 111 at the end of this chapter, in which the castes have been arranged in 
the order of social precedence, which, as already explained, was decided 
independently by native committees. It will be seen that for the first four 
castes, which fall in the i rst six groups, the nasal index varies from 74:6 to 
79:6. From the fifth to the fifteenth castes, all fall within groups seven to ten 
inclusive, i.e. the groups which are not untouchable, and their nasal index 
. . varies from 79:2 in the case of Kurmis to 83:6 for Koeris. The last three 
= castes (excluding Kanjars) belong to the twelfth and thirteenth groups and 
— have a nasal index varying from 85:4 to 86:8. In some cases, which at first 
sight appear exceptional, reasons can be assigned for the variation. It has 
_ already been stated that the term Bania includes a number of really distinct . 
Castes, and many of these allow widow marriage and are thus probably of lower. 
origin. No distinction has however been made in the measurements. The 
Koer ve a nasal index of 88:6 and yet rank fairly high, but 14 must be 
bered that they belong chiefly to the eastern parts of the provinces. 
rus (79:5) appear to be. placed far too low, but their other charat- 
int to a strong admixture of Mongolian blood which would account 
6 case of the Kanjars (78) the explanation is more difficult. 
that the caste is much mixed for 1 per cent. is found 

60 and 3 per cent. are over 100. The caste 15 
abits, and its origin is extremely doubtful. 
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In considering the relation of race to caste at the present day it is 
useful to refer briefly to what we know of the incursions of other races into 
Hindustan. The uncertainty and confusion of the indigenous histories as 
contained in the Puranas is notorious, but it is practically certain from Greek 


the commencement of the Christian era hordes of people calling themselves 
Sakas or Kushans entered India from the North-West and about the first 
or second century A.D. had established their rule as far as Muttra at least. 
They were followed by the little Kushans and the Ephthalites or White Huns 
who may approximately be dated in the fourth and fifth centuries, after which 
we know of no considerable invasion till the Muhammadans came. It is by no 
means certain, however, that the original Hindus, who may be provisionally E 
called Aryas, were all of one race, and on the other, it is possible they were, 
and that the Sakas, Kushans, &c., were of a very similar race. The gold coins 
of some of the latter bear representations of kings whose features are clear 
and distinct, and it is certain that these have no resemblance to the type 
known at present as Mongolian to which the Sakas or Scythians have 
sometimes been thought to belong. The evidence of linguistic affinities 
must always be accepted with caution, but there is one point in connection 
with the study of race which may be noticed here. Mr. Baillie ponies 
out at page 269 of the Census Report for 1891 that there was a curious P 
connection between the distribution of dialects and the distribution of the : 

different kinds of Brahmins. A comp arison of the map shown at page 320 A 
of the report for 1891 with the language distribution now made of mues 
provinces shows that they correspond as ملام‎ The Khasiya a 
are found exclusively in the Kumaun Division the language of whic 

is central Pahari. The Saraswat Brahmins are only of aoo : ^ 
one distriet, Dehra Din ; the Gaurs occupy about one-half the area im whie 


the Hindustani dialect of Western Hindi is spoken, and the Sanadhe Se 
half of the Kanaujia area The Jhijhotias are most important in the Bundeli 
a aujla c . | 


sia Brahmi e chiefly found in the western half of the 
Ts p- Ben of the Bundeli areas, and the eastern 
a d hera Hindi area, while the Sarvarias occupy ihe rest of 0 
uem 1 0 area and the whole of the Bihari area excluding the P = 
resi et E 1jias predominate. Generally it may EE stated s | a E 
o e spoken in the parts where a given px E 
ant E extends to the east of those اصع‎ x 
ple tends to show that it is not merely a col nee. 
at the tribal divisions in this case 
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these racial distinctions. are reflec 1 


prevailing dialect or 
Brahmins is most impo 
regularity of this prine! 
In fact, the theory th 
distinctions, and that 
distribution receives strong A. d 

From a short account” 7 Se 
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Dravidian which may be considered aboriginal as there iş neither legend 
nor fact to indicate its having come from anywhere else, and the Aryan which 
probably entered India from the North-West a long time before the Christian 
era and consisted of more than one division. Itis certain that some tribes from 
Central Asia penetrated some way into the provinces about the commence- 
SS ment of the Christian era, but it is not certain whether they differed in 
$ ‘racial type from the Aryas or not. It is not impossible that they constituted 
the socalled second division of the Aryas. Anthropometrical data at present 
correspond fairly well with the native opinion of the difference in race, but 
cannot be expected to give absolutely definite results in every case as there 
has undoubtedly been mixing of blood. M. Senart’s theory appears to me 
to explain the origin of the existing phenomena of caste to a certain extent 
and their development to the present stage is not inconsistent with it, but 
the almost exclusive main formation of certain castes in exogamous groups 
points to influences that have not been explained. It may also be pointed 
out that the theories of M. Senart and Mr. Risley are in reality not incon- 
sistent, but supplement each other, for while the latter has shown conclusively 
by anthropometrical results that in Eastern India (not the whole of India 
as M. Senart understood) caste stands in close relation to race, and a similar 
argument appears to hold good in these provinces, the theory of the former 
is simply that many of the phenomena of caste have most probably arisen 
_ from certain phenomena which can be observed in 
In other words the germs of the caste system e 
“ Aryans,” but the development to its present e 
determined by the fact that they ¢ 
- from which they recoiled, and this c 
mto whose country they penetrated. 
22 Sions of religion have also o 
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a group of ancient nations. 
xisted amongst the socalled 
xtraordinary condition was 
ame into close contact with inferior races 
ondition has been copied by the people 
That occupation and even sectarian divi- 
> perated at later times to form new groups cannob 
be denied, but it seems in the highest degree improbable that these have 
. had the influence assigned to them by Messrs. Nesfield and Ibbetson. 
S 185. The future of caste.—The question may be asked whether 
le caste system is changing and, if so, in what directions. There are clear 
5 that its restrictions on food and drink are growing weaker, and for this 
facilities for travel are partly responsible, while the solvent effect of edu- 
on noticed in the chapter on religion have also had some effect. Ata 
ilwa Station the majority of Hirdus will buy pakka food from the itinerant 
D ker without bothering to enquire whether he is à Brahmin or Teli. As 
S d man does not make pub 
own house, 


as marrying a girl in Oudh. The relations * 
o eat in orthodox fashion, but the bridegroom 8 
E 1 declared the would break off the match if 
e$ | the bri People gave in. Through - 
by! d Hindus to raise the 
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age at marriage, a 2 
A Ate i es S thr ough the prohibition against the re-marriage 
provinces while there rd 

Conference, the chief efforts in thes m ASA members of the Social 
lT be are being made by the Aryas, 

years, chief among which are thos e P Hate sprung apa the last few 
Kayasthas, the Bhargavas, the 1 uc S the Rajputs, the Vaishyas, the 

results are not yet WA — urmis, and others. Although numerical 

ji : | y 5 riking the future is more hopeful > Arva S : 

as already noted, inclines towards the relaxi x WA TS Baye E 
intermarriage of persons of different Me ur E Re e 

pronounce definitely in favour of this | 6) gee E x has not been able to 

; s, Orthodox Hindus have wri 

same effect, but a more practical suggestion has | A s 

Rai Bahadur, that the movement Stool c. T pe 3 <a 

BEES that can inter-dine being allowed to E c E Es 

tion against marriage between members of the sam =f ' E 

Aryas, however, T have heard of no case of such Ed E 9 

B.—ARYAS. 
186. Caste distribution.—It has been pointed out in discussing 

the religious tenets of the Aryas (Chapter IIT) that although they are indie 

to support the ies; that the present state of caste restrictions is not warranted 

by the practice in ancient times, they are not prepared to cut adrift at once 

from the present day customs of the Hindus. For this reason the social 

precedence amongst Aryas is almost the same as amongst Hindus, though 16 

differs in two important respects, viz., that a Brahmin is not m ed as 

having any spiritual pre-eminence by reason of his birth, and fliers isa 

tendency to relax the prohibitions on inter-dining, and the scale is generally 3 
` considered much less strictly than amongst Hindus. In Subsidiary Table I the A 

Aryas have been arranged by caste in the same scheme as for Hindus, because it E 
of interest to show what castes are chiefly attracted by the movement. 
Tt has been said by some that one of the attractions in the new persuasion, 
is the social equality it lays down, the idea being that men of medium or 
inferior position are induced to join partly because they will thus become 
socially equal with men of the highest castes. An examination of Subsi- 
diary Table I, page 248, shows that this argument has not mueh support. 
While the first six groups, including the upper classes of Hindus, comprise i 
nearly 26 per cent. of the total, the same groups include 79 per cent. of the : 
Aryas. The addition ofthe next two groups makes up over 96 per cent. of the 
total number of Aryas and less than 62 per cent. of the total Hindus. Tt is thus 
clear that the movement chiefly attracts the higher castes, who have no particu- 

lar desire to rise in the social scale. Groups III, Rajputs for example,includes — 
28 per cent., of the total as compared with 8 per cent. inthe case of Hindus, — 


and Groups V and VI, Banias or Vaishyas, and allied: castes) include 200 
cent. as compared The extent to whioh Ue m 


spread in the four cà 
shown by the proportion of Arya me 
‘of Axyas and Hindus belongs © 
both religions 23 are Aryas, while m the 
Aryas, and the proportion rises to 100 in fhe 
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187. Variations.—Aryas were not recorded in 1881, so that á 

; comparison of the numbers of different castes 
Ed can only be made between 1891 and 1901 
Excluding Barhais, who are more than nine times as numerous as in 1891, and 
Kurmis and Ahirs who have increased by over 600 per cent., as each of these 
castes is numerically small, the largest increase is found in Jats (508 per 
cent. Thakurs have risen'by 376 per cent., and the three other castes that 
form a substantial part of the Arya community have increased, Banias or 
Vaishyas by 135 per cent., Brahmins by 115 per cent., and Kayasthas by 102 
per cent.. The castes which now appear for the first time under this religion 
are Aheriya (4), Atit (1), Bahelia (1), Bari (22), Barwar (51), Bawariya (3), 
Bohra (51), Dakant (14), Dhanuk (46), Dharkar (8), Dhunia (25), Dhusar 
(18), Halwai (73), Kamkar (15), Kanjar (1) Kewat (10), Khagi (2), Kisan 
(9), Koeri (28), Luniya (1), Mallah (4), Mochi (10), Murao (18), Nat (4), Orh 
(5), Pasi (5), Rain (7), Raj (4), Rawa (311), Ror (5), Saini (1), Thathera (24). 
The numbers are all insignificant, with the exception of Rawas, but itis 
noticeable that the majority of these castes are of the middle and not the 
lowest groups. 


C.—MAsALMANS. 


188. Caste or tribe.—While to the Masalmans caste does not exist 
theoretically, some of the phenomena described in connection with the Hindu 
System are found amongst them. Of these one of the most important is the 
tendency to form endogamous groups, which is, as might be expected, chiefly 
marked in the case of persons who have not lost the tradition of a Hindu 
origin. Muhammadan Rajputs for example, who are also known as Malkana, 
Lalkhani, and even Pathan, are strictly endogamous, and have even 
preserved in some districts the rules of exogamy practised by Hindu 
Rajputs. The formation of groups (in which endogamy tends to be strictly 
observed), based on common occupation, is also a noticeable feature which has 
been shown to be equally prominent amongst Hindus. There is also a 

. tendency for men of low social position to change their caste, an easler matter 
than amongst the Hindus, though it is not unknown to them. 
illustrated by the old proverb in many form 
Naddaf búdam, baduhu gashta am Shaikh 


; ghalla chin arzán shavad, 
Unsál Saiyad méshavam,” or “I was a Naddaf (cotton-carder), and 
afterwards became a Shaikh ; Since prices are high, this year I am becoming 4 


This tendency is 
s, one of which runs * Awwalan 


In spite of the resemblances to the 
to draw up a scheme of precedence on 
epared for Hindus. Four castes, or more properly tribes, 
be distinctly higher than the rest of the others, while 
ammadan converts from the higher castes of Hindus, such as Tagas, 
ts and Jats, are thought well of, and those from the lower castes, such 
grez, (dyers), Julahas (weavers) and Qassabs 
ammadan Sweepers are looked down on. The g 
each other and a man’s social position 


(butchers) and more 0 
reat bulk are not dis- 


depends not so much on 
tual occupation and his material wealth. The distinction 
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amongst Hindu castes based on the freedom of taking pakka food 
rater, or s CEA ; E HKG or 
Ww ater or smoking from the same hugga do not exist, except perhaps that no 
respectable Muhammadan would take food or water from or smoke the 7 
( GE E rn 5 3 E ^ E huqqa 
» 5 zs ceper. groups which have been formed for convenience do 4 
herefore represent social esteem except so far as i D Eo 
xcept so far as is state nt Spe 
of the groups. 3 ted in the description 
1 i XA 2 E 
| ae EN Group I. Original foreign tribes.—The Saiyad and the 
m = considered the best of all Muhammadans, because theoretically 
; are o a blood, and the Saiyad is placed first because he is supposed 
| o represent the family of the Prophet. There is little distinction made in 


the social position of Pathans and Mughals as far as their tribal origin goes 

and much more depends on the family or actual position of an Si “All 

of these tribe are divided into sub-tribes, and the tendency is to regard each 

of these as endogamous though it is weaker than in the case of fie aie. 

| 191. Group II. Converts from Hinduism.—The castes included 

in this group consist of persons who have so far retained the memory of their E 

1 Hindu origin that they have not changed their caste, name or occupation. It a 
1 is therefore unnecessary to repeat what has been written about the original 

Hindu stock to which they belong. In the following casesthe name has been 


| altered or requires explanation :— 

a Baidguar.—A small group which has probably split off from the 
1 Banjaras. 

3 Behna.—This is the caste of Muhammadan cotton-carders which 
| «corresponds to the Hindu caste of Dhunia but far out numbers it. 

| Gaddi and Ghosi.— These aze both branches of the Muhammadan Ahirs 


| and are chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle. 
| Ranghar.—This name is given to Masalman Rajputs generally. 3 
3 4 Nau- Muslim, and unspecified.—The persons so classed are certainly of a 
but have either forgotten their original caste or are ashamed 


a Hindu origin, 
o assume the name of one of the four highest 


3 of it, and have not yet been able t 
d tribes. 
E 192. Group III. Occupational.—The usual oecupations followed 
by members of the castes included in this group are shown in Subsidiary T able as 
J, and no further detailed mention of most of them is called for. The Halwai 
n the second group as it cannot be said that the 

majority of Masalman confectioners belong to the same stock as Hindu 
Halwais. Similarly although it is probable that Julahas are in many cases 
descended from Hindu Koris, the caste has probably gained many recruits 
from other sources. A number of people calling themselves Khumras have 
been included in Raj, though shown asa separate caste at s Bones dug 
accounts given of them from different districts are not perfectly clear, p they 
mbine begging with the recutting of grindstones, oe 

ellaneous.—The tribes included in. 
origin and do not fallin any of th 


is shown here instead of i 


appear to co ! 
` 493, Group IV. Misc 
group are of uncertain or foreign 
previous groups, 0 are treated separate y- | 
Biloch.—These are foreign settlers and tray 
found in the Meerut Division. A few Belochis j 
the roads in the Kumaun division. a E 


-ON 
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Dogar.—It is probable that the persons so recorded are M 


Rajputs. They are found exclusively in the Bulandshahr district. 
Géra.—It is not certain whether these are Masalman Kajputs or tons 
verted slaves. They are found chiefly in the Meerut Division, and are excel. 
lent cultivators. 16 is said that the name is derived from garnd to bury, 
because they bury their dead instead of burning them as Hindus do. m 
Saharanpur some of them are called Saiyyad Gáras, because their daughters 
marry into Saiyyad families. 

Habshi.—This is the usual term for Abyssinians, who used to be imported 
as slaves. They are almost entirely women and are chiefly found in 
Lucknow. 

Iráqi or Ranki.—A large number of these are probably the descendants 
of converted Kalwars, but some claim a Persian origin, and derive their name 
from that of the province of Iraq. Another possible derivation is from 
Arag—spirit. They are often tobacconists, but in Gorakhpur many are 
prosperous merchants. 

Jhojha.—A caste of cultivators in the western part of the provinces 
whose origin is very uncertain. They claim to be Masalman Rajputs, but are. - 
probably an offshoot of the Banjaras. 

Meo, Mina or Mewati.—This tribe is found in considerable numbers. 
in the three western division of the provinces, and bears a bad repute for 
turbulence. In the first decade of the 18th century the Mewatis gave much 
trouble to the British armies in their operations against the Mahrattas. 
They are now chiefly cultivators, and their strict adherence to orthodox Islam 
is doubtful. 

Pankhia.—A. very peculiar caste of Masalman cultivators found chiefly 


in the eastern district, who will eat turtles, crocodiles and other forbidden 
articles. 


asalman 


Turk.—A. fairly large caste found principally in the Naini TAl Tarai, the 
Rampur State and some of the neighbouring districts. They claim to be 
of Turkish origin, but their custom are largely Hindus, and it seems not 
likely that they are really an off shoot of the Ban jaras, one of whose divisions 

RS is called Turkia. 
M 194. Numerical Distribution.—The first group including those 
.. Who are theoretically of foreign origin, though it is certain that many are not, 
— forms over 36 per cent. of the total ; the second, including all whose Hindu 
is certain, forms 33 per cent.; the third or occupational group, the 
1 ajority of people included in which are probably of Hindu stock though their 
origin cannot be definitely traced, has 8 per cent; and the miscellaneous. 
cluded in the fourth group comprise rather more than 2 per cent. 
argest single caste or tribe is the Shaikh, which has 1,340,057 members 
au he total number of Masalmans, and this is also the tribe to the 


y are followed closely by the Pathans with 
al, and it seems probable that a large propor” 
ndia descent, though some are Rajputs- 
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Converted Rajputs so recorded vi o 
other considerable groups ae e dud e E PE me Me 
9003 ; Haq 762 iya 
(257,241) and Nai (219,898). حي ين‎ 
195. Variations.—The looseness of definition that characterises 
Muhammadan tribes and castes renders a EE 
| l : comparison of the numbers in 1891 and 1901 of 
| ie pom of the variations are so large as to point inevitably to AD 
| varia ion in the record and not to natural increase or decrease. In the case of | 
| Bhishtis (+ 2 per cent.), Garas (+ 5:6), Mughals (+7:4), Pathans (4-94), 
Rajputs (47:2) and Saiyyads (--5:9) it is probable that the figures may be 
taken as correct. Bhangis are more than five times as numerous as in 1891, 3 
| and this may point toa tendency to embrace Islam, for a Muhammadan 1 
sweeper, if he abandons his hereditary profession, will be treated as any other 
Masalman. At the same time it must be remembered that the religion of a 
sweeper is a thing by itself, and it is often difficult to say whether a parti- 


P. 258, 11. (Masalmans). 


| cular individual should be reckoned as Hindu or Masalman. 
| D.—Jaiss AND SIKHS. a 
4 196. The results of the census of 1891 showed that Jains are almost 


| exclusively of the castes included in the term Bania or Vaishya, and the i 

1 district tables for 1901 showed the same result. Sirmila:ly in th» case of Sikhs 1 

ihe majority are found now, as was found in 1891, to be Barhais, Jats, Khattris 
and Rajputs, while a considerable number of persons omitted to return to E $ 

their castes. As these two religions are known to be engaged in no consi- F 

1 derable propaganda in these provinces, it was considered unnecessary to print E 

| Table KITI in detail for them. The caste distribution i: ا‎ tess A 
| manuscript tables in district offices. 5 E 


tota] 


Jan re. 
[gions 
m 


10 


=== 


groups on 


Population of 


dus, [Áryas 


4,944 |11:57 


11:69 | 16:91 


-50 | -01 

-26 | 3-72 

“32 | 3 
1-13 | 4:22 


o‏ ا 
٠.‏ | 98 
م QU‏ 

2704 


1,187 
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5,018 


Aryas, 


5,900 


A.—HINDUS AND ARYAS. 


6,021 


1,570 


¡ A A— —_ Q___ 


11,039 


10 
2,434. 
51 
18 
244 


2,157 


se. 


4,159 |t17,008| 9,759 | 7,899 | ... 


A م‎ 


| 
| 
| 


Females. | Persons. | Males. a Hin- 


1,149 
12,180 
2,545 
976 
135 
4,034 


106,484 
49,930 


1,319 
64,617 
2,873 


225,912 


5,719 
14,536 
25,898 

125,878 
20,187 

4,940 
16,122 
6,022 
968 
39,375 
4,000 
1,330 
30,150 
2,312 
180,737 
4,266 
24,572 
17,867 
17,230 
35,499 
32,321 
47,393 


282,451 


2 


Hindus. 


Males. 


2,447,083 


99,467 
59,648 
748 
3,087 
67,264 
4,235 


234,449 


2,472,803 


Persons. 


19 


4,706,332 


3,147 


2,128 
26,798 
5,069 
1,985 
312 
8,983 


205,951 
109,578 
1,407 
4,436 
131,881 
7,108 


460,361 


oars TABLE I.—Caste, Tribe and Race by social Precedence and Religion 


- | 4,755,254 


Porcentages of i 
Im. 
portant castes RES 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


Group I. 
(a) Superior. 


1. Panch Gaur Brahmin, 
(a) Kanya Kubja 5t 
(b) Suraswat 30 
(c) Gaur — ... S 
(d) Maithil dg 
(e) Utkal ... d» 
9. Panck Dravid Brah- 
min. 

Sanadh ... 

Sarwariya ton 
Jhijhotia ona 
Kashmiri S 
Sakadwip or Magadh... 
Mathuria Chaube ... 

. Ahiwasi 


£D OO tio OVES IOS 


(b) Inferior. 


10, Prayagwal 
1l. Gayawal 
12. Panda ... on 
13. Bhaureriya or Bhaddal, 
14 Joshi .. am 
15. Dakant ... ES 
16. Kathak .., 
17. Barua .. Am 
18. Mahabrahmin or 
Mahapatra. 


Total, Group I 


Grove, II. 


1. Bhuinhar 
2. Daga  ... 
3. Bohra or Palliwal 
4. Dhusar Bhargava 
$. Bhat... O9 
6. Golapurab 


Total, Group II ... 


GROUP III, 
1. Rajputs. 
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Tribe and Rac 7 

aste, : J Race by social Precedence 
Religion—(continued). ya 
A.—Hisdus and ÁRYAS, 


| Percentages of im- 


Hindus. Argas. | portant castes and 
groups on total 
A NN population of 


dh 18,117 9,413 8,704 
<. | 70,933 |  36818| 34,117 
«| 44,962 | 23,410} 21,552 
za 47,698 | 26,159 | 9 


548,244 | wa - 25 280 | . 


1,142,777 594,533 


49,518 26,211 23,307 947 550 397| «e 


3,403,570 | 1,803,921 1,599,652 | 18,005 | 10,209 


| | | | | | 


ws | 615,698 | 268,040 
os 1,960 989 971 
us 36 21 15 


517,694 269,050 248,644 


—— Lane 


waa | 291,143 | 154,707 | 136436 |) .- em am 7 ce o 
ve 19,170 9,626 9,544 = 
co 42,833 23,223 19,610 Ses 
x 2,966 1,559 1,407 : E 
= 29,448 14,816 14,632 7 ae 

a 10,450 5,414 5,036 | $18,473 7,604} 5,869) .. 20:6 | ae 

AS 20,081 10,725 9,356 ST 


22,421 41,524 10,897 
42,422 22,101 20,321 
3,359 1,905 1,454 J ج‎ 
Ti 55 600 | 228,693 18,473 | 7,604 | 5,869% | 119 (200% 


9 
E 
| 


86,503 43,464 43,039 
57,633 177,936 79,702 3 


"| ais | 24013) 25700 
"^ Seas | 49,149 | 46978 
6033 | 60H 


236307 | 210,781 


436902 | 


Total, Group VI 


Burs 
| PSIDIARY TABLE 1.—Costo, 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


Solankhi T 
Sombansi E 
Surajbansi sse 
Tomar 
Others 


Persons. | Males, | Females E | | Hio 
ersons. | Males. Females, dus, 41945- i 
; | 
z 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 | 9 
Grove lil—(concluded). Ses BE cs 
uiswar 5 Ls 14,862 7 | | 
Janwar ae " 225 rd dE | 
Kachwaha ... ..| 53583 | 27433 | 25152 
Kalhans — .. | 22947 | 11912) 15085 
Kanpuria sus SES 8,230 7883 
Katheria — .. L| 41133 | 22,020 | 19113 
Nikumbh swa NE 7,487 6,183 
Panwar e L| 91700] 49,680 | 42,020 | E 
Parihar 8 ..| 35,883 | 19,636} 16247 S 
Pundir oe an 37,232 20,480 16,752 z 
Raghubansi s. | 60,012} 32235 | 27777 
Raikwar — L| 23,068 |  12,00| 10,568 
Rajkumar... | 26611} 13,978 | 12638 | | : 
Rathor 1 | 71,953 | 36,759) 35,194 
Sengar Y | 46368 | 24,835 | 21,533 E 
Sikarwar ad "s 27,587 16,040 11,547 
J 


Other Castes, 
2 Khattri se 
3 Kirar 


Total, Group III 
Grove IV. 


Kayastha... 
2. Baiswar s. 
3, Bhatiya ... 


Total, Group IV. 


Grove V. 
Bania or Vaishya. 


Agarwala 
Baranwel 
Baraseni 
Churuwal 
Gahoi +... 
Khandelwal 
Mahesri 
Rustogi 
Umar 
Uswal 


ja 
WA ده‎ ae 


Total, Group V. 


Grove VI. 
1. Agrahari 
2. Kandu 
3. Kasarwani 
4. Kasaundban 
5. Rauniar 
6. Unai su 


7. Others (Banias) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—Caste, Tribe and Race by social Precedence ang 
Religion—(continued). 
A.—HINDUS AND ARYAS. 


Percentages of im. 


Hindus. Aryas. portant castes ang 
MEAE groups on total 
` Caste, Tribe or Race, Pop j 
ARAS O LL 
Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons.| Males. | Females. Du 
1 D 3 4 5 7 8 
س ل‎ 
Grour VIII. 
8. Kumi .. se | 1,963,757 997,080 966,677 1,035 560 475 | 482 
9, Kirar .« ES 695 412 258 r a xt x 
10. Gujar .. .. | 283,952 | 157,566 | 6 201 129 132 | -69 
11. Rawa .. E 23,958 12,987 10,966 311 159 1521| ass 
i2. ADS 1 +. | 3,823,668 | 1,973,516 | 1,850,152 | 0 749 611 | 9 
18. Alê —.. ... | 246,137 | 133,208 | 112,869 7 4 3 | ‘60 
14. Bhurtiya... yA 2,101 1,001 1,100 dig = VS 3 
. 35. Sonar .. an 283,980 149,365 184,615 1,178 639 539 "69 
16. Niyaria ... EE 240 142 98 ES oon ase see 
17. Kasera se ox 7,927 4,284 3,693 cn S ES sis 
18. Thathera,.. on 19,855 9,834 10,021 24 12 193 s 
39. Atith ... vee 85,068 17,546 17,522 1 vee 1 vee 
T E 90. Mabant ... Hn 7 7 ae xo vs cu cu 
ru vs 21. Sadh ا‎ ... = 2,641 1,410 Masia o - on 
Baghban... s 15,977 8,455 7,122 d am Co ya 
Mali se. vee 250,664 134,917 115,747 47 28 19 :61 
Saini... va 73,567 39,158 34,409 1 3» fal | -- 
Kachhi ... mo 711,030 375,224 336,406 168 90 78 17 
ku . | 645,142 | 382,920 | 312,222 18 7 11 | 1:58 
E ae 505,097 247,010 258,087 28 19 9 | 124 
NA .. 548 342 206 ves Qo “00 uo 
ao tee 1,739 933 806 ose oo m see 
ED w 1,318 - 665 653 E m oo ... 
P ... | 1,063,741 | 560,004 | 503,737 144 121 23 | 1 
om ... | 369,631 | 200,441 | 169,190 9 6 3| 90 
3 (b 44,608 24,067 20,541 2 2 "E io 
ses o» 484. 260 |. 224 AE 5 wa En 
lao om 80,561 42,472 38,089 122 ER oce 
ED se 138,418 69,561 68,857 on pee tee 34 
o +» | 548,816 | 287,147 | 261,669 749 411 338 
ET Es 608 314 294 e ass 17 
en oe 531,749 273,182 258,567 182 87 95 
ae ves 670,239 348,030 322,209 638 336 302 
s se 74,308 35,418 38,890 22 15 7 
w es» | 1,237,881 634,121 603,760 499 273 226 
on EE 764 397 367 s e v 
eo con 20,324 9,782 10,542 ooo e ee 
3 e 395792 9,376 10,416 oD one 0 
e 32,016 15,266 16,750 15 6 
sor 372 177 195 000 sve 


== de 20 | PÓ— 


{13,733,570 | 7,108,002 


6,625,568 | 6,821; 3,708 


e 
107,982 
213,480 

37,622 
4,819 
42 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— Oase, Tribe and Race b 
Religion —(continued), 
A.—Hindus and ARYAS. 


y social Precedence and 


Percentages of im- 
portant castes and 
groups On total 

population of 


Hindus, 
Caste, Tribe or Race. ie 


Persons. Males. Fema Pera 1 Hin- JAJI re- 
les. | Perzons.| Males. | Females. dos Aryas. ligions. 
1 
6 7 8 9 10 
GROUP X. 
(a) With respectable 
occapations. 

3. Lakhera... T 2,793 1,721 ds 
2. Churihar e| 1403 737 > a ee 
3. Manihar.. 33 5,695 2,921 م‎ eae ee oe 
4. Kalwar .« d 324,375 160,294 158 134 | 79 44 | o 
5. Teli 50 see | 732,367. 356,042 15 23 | 1:79 08 | ws 
6. Bhar coo ves 381,197 193,015 vis rs 93 | ee ve. 
VET AU aie Yr est 24,219 11,407 cs EE ... s : 
8. Bhogsa .. CE 5,064 2,384 D P see . . 
9, Bhotiya ... s 9,832 5,232 cx To oe . E 
10. Saun E an 896 465 es ... = DD m 
11. Banjara ... - 45,628 20,643 25 19 | we : . 
12. Naik (in pleins) on 2,544 1,251 ni se ET D . 
13, Belwar .. 200 1,697 771 ue u ... e 
14, Kuta ws E 2,646 a za ec | on 
15, Orh ss za 5,805 5 za se a : 
16. Ramaiya n: Gd 1,553 in x ze se Ee 


Total (a) .. 


(b) With occupations 
considered more or less 


degrading. 

1. Dhunia .. con 
2. Arakh w ED 
3. Mochi s» ... 
4. Radha... ote 
B. Bhagat .. 

6. Paturiya ... za 
7. Kanchan»... ico 
8. Naik (in Hills) oc 
9. Bhand ... do 
10. Dharhi ... em 
11. Harjala .. am 


Total (J | 


Suspeoted of criminal 
(0) is Practices. 


12. Hijr2 se ac 
13. Luniy2 ... E 
14. Beldar ... P 
15. Kharot re CO 
16. Khairba... nee 
17. Khairwa... 659 
18. Parabiya.. ve 
19. Kol am ص‎ 
90. Kharwar.. Goo 
21. Cheru os et 
22. Majhwar... eco 
28. Manjhi .. E 
94. Pankba .- A 
25. Kothwar... use 
262 0 rs. pes 
97. Bhuinyar oe 
.98. Ghasia s. wee 
29. Pathari se 0 
30. Pahri «e ct 
3 Bayar s ven 
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Sursmiary Tanie 1.—Caste, Tribe and Race by social Precedence and 
Religion—( continued). 


A.—HINDUS AND ARYAS, 


AARÓN GO ب ب ب ب‎ A 


Percentages of im" 
Hindus, Aryas. portant castes ang 


: groups or tot, 
Caste, Tribe or Race. ; Population pem 


Persons. Males. Females. |Persons, | Males. |Females. ae Aryas.|All re- 
E ligions, 
1 2 4 

Group X—(concluded). 
(c) Suspected of criminal 

praciices—(concluded). 

4. Badhik ... ao 198 114 

B. Barwar .. on "5,331 2,623 

6. Bawariya 55 839 454 

7. Bhantu „s 5 300 166 

S. Sansia .. pee 1,595 962 

9. Kapariya ... 55 30 

١ Total s | 48,198 
Total, Group X sa | 2,310,897 
Grove XI. 

1. Dhobi ,. vo | 609,45 296,043 3 ed 
2. Rangrez... prs 1,800 983 S m. So X vs re 
3. Rangsaz,,, - 79 88| .. ax am ao A ea 
4. Kon  .. ee | 990,027 471,773 12 10 2| 2:43 O 
5. Balai... e. 454 268 zn Eo m ... tes RD 
6. Saiqalgar Cog 1,250 606 ... Eco 5 ... o9 
7 Dabgar RE bob 6,452 3,074 t0 DD . a ^ «so 
8. Raj Qo 2,827 ,266 4 1 3 s E as 
9. Aheriya ... oo 17,774 7,778 4 4 +0 tes 2m es 
10. Bahelia .., Eco 37,814 18,722 1 1 qu o to vt 
J Na a Ex 56,263 26,791 4 2 2 o ze 
2 BE z 8,810 4,115 à ss a ee es E 
13, Bengali... PS 1,214 i * 


14. Dhanuk .., vee 7,5 
16. Dusadh ... ... TU 
16. Sunkar ... í 


17. Khatik 

tik. +.» | 199,591 
18. Pasi Ba * | 1,239,282 
19. Tarmali ... obi e] 

» 20. Borya ... oon 

21. Bansphor ooo o 
22. Dharkar.., +» | 40037 
93. Bajgi .. a 5,818 
24. Habura ... ; 


Total, Group XI ,.. | 3,454,096 | 1,780,036 
Grove XII. EE E 


1. Chamar .. 

2, Gharami e 5890,99 
Agaria ... | 1186 
Musa harer 9 


oes 41,18 
Kanjar ... E eho 


1,586 


3,444 
167,098 


3,843 
114,279 


146 | 16:26 


A س‎ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L.— aste, Tribe and Race by social Precedence and 
Religion—(concluded). 
A.—HINDUS AND ARYAS. 
_A 2 A eee 


Percentages of im- 
Hindus. Aryas. portant castes and 
5 total 
Caste, Tribe or Race. | PAT of : 
PE E RT ICD 
Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. | Males. .|Ferales. Pu Aryas. MA 
1 2 q luna 5 6 7 8 | 9 | 10 
(B) | 
TO Bh x 270 43 227 s a re 1 
2. Bhopa ... = 172 82 90 eee s . $ 
3. Gorkha .. m 3,835 2,027 1,808 d = = 1 
4. Ranware,. é 726 390 336 E : zA $ 
5. Rahwari m 459 232 227 3 E 7 eel; ; 
E Ri E 03 40 23 za Uo O E zz 
7. Saigop ... a 169 65 104| .. za =] $ 
8. Sud. ee 4 4 ; er ; 
Total (B) ... 5,098 2,883 PAISES Ir us 5 m | qr uz i 
| 5 a 
1 (0) 1 
| 1. Donwar ... M 592 251 341 dr 5 Br ze: 5 em 3 
| 2 Ga oe 1 1 AN s x A : z E 
| 3. Potgar ... 5 6 6 o e a 58 . 1 
| Total(C)  .. 599 251 348 S . | 001 
| (D) 
| Fagir ..| 9294253 | 164,522 | 129,731 372 208 1641 721 ES 
| Œ) 
| Unspecified vo | 40,51 | 18,190 |; 22,181) 26 108 | ك امد‎ 
| ros | 186,80 | 155375] 650|  3I6| 334) 83) 10] .. 


Total, Group XIII ... 341,705 


eue 


Remarks. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—Caste, Tribe or Race in groups. 


B.—MASALMANS. 
D Percentage 
Persons. of SRL 
on total 
population 
Total. Males. Females. | of Masal- 
mans. 
... | 2,446,134 1,248,175 |1,197,959 36:3 
. 257,241 | 131,552 125,689 3:8 
4,151 2,047 2,134 
7,229 3,739 3,490 
a 53.267 27,721 25,546 '8 
> 7,108 3,764 3,341 2 
3,790 1,887 1,908 5 
Ss 6,147 3,057 3,090 SE 
5 34,308 17,104 17,204 5 
X 7,861 3,913 3,948 
e 21,264 10,724 10,540 3 
.. 112,089 57,596 54,493 17 
- [1,840,057 | 682,925 657,132 19:9 
on 10,291 5,130 5,161 1 
= 55,554 27,403 28,151 8 
x 10,467 4,971 5,496 1 
E 26,638 13,287 13,351 4 
i 376,852 194,565 182,287 5:6 
E 537,765 273,672 264,093 79 
5 - 14,655 7,394 7,261 2 
= 307,835 156,503 151,332 47 
: 766,502 391,897 | 374,605 11:4 
za 12,272 6,017 6,255 3 
B 22,466 12,033 10,433 3 
nee 7,531 3,789 3,742 
co 3,725 1,814 1,911 2n 
x 85,962 44,175 41,787 13 
535 32.086 16,630 15,456 :5 
do 5,374 2,721 2,653 ... 
co 53,533 26,912 26,621 8 
5 12,727 6,536 6,191 E 
E 10,076 5,225 4,881 1 
5 4,362 2,193 2,169 E 
5 5,188 2,581 2,607 E 
so 127,828 65,203 62,625 1:9 
5 383,372 196,068 187,304 57 
see 82,334 41,801 40,533 12 
2 21,631 11,074 10,557 3 
oon 2,877 1,453 1,424 cea 
E 8,462 4,413 4,049 E 
2 49,364 24,861 24,503 "rj 
2,220498 T1202 1,086,959 38:2 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


GROUP I. 
1. Saiyid a 
Abidi tx a 
Bukhari o ve 
Husaini oD > 
Jafarí oo e 
Kazimi ere ee 
Naqwi 693 ca) 
Rizwi 8 > 
Taqwi = Ner 
Zaidi Ss = 
+ Others A ano 
2. Shaikh on 
Abbasi EN Ses 
Ansari v. ox 
Bani Israil ao .. 
Farugi rd A 
Qureshi Ree be. 
Siddigi = == 
Usmani A ya 
Others Eo ES 
3. Pathan a 
Afridi 900 on 
Bangash LT e 
Dilazak aes 5 
Ghilzai co on 
Ghori AS ut 
Kakar n eA 
Khatak Se i 
Lodi = Es 
Muhammadzai_.., eae 
Rohilla a $3 
Tarin x SE 
Warakzai a pe 
Yusufzai p YA 
Others ga KS 
4. Mughal ds 
Chaghtai om BE 
Qizilbash PUN E 
Turkman S zs 
Others xis t 
GROUP II. 


Y 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—Caste, Tribe or Race in groups—(continued). 


B.—MASALMANS. 


|: 
1 


Percentage 


—Ó 


Persons. of group 
Caste, Tribe or Race. EA men E 
E a 
: Total. Males, | Females, | 9£ Masal- El 
4 ; mans, e 
| GU ER 
f GROUP I1— (concluded). | 
: 36. Dhannk ... rs 22 83 48 35 | EX 
i n g 2,845 | 1,249] — 1,96. 
| 38. Dharkar ... E x 14 11 3 
ا‎ 39. Dhobi k 90,597 47,349 43,48 | “1-3 
40. Dom  ., P : 23 23,156 6,790 6,366 | -2 
M EET Es 2 5 708 377 331 | 
| 43. Gaddi .. i E 58,543 30,355 28,188 | YA 
| 44. Gandhi ... y : 1,315 684 631 | 
45. Ghosi s ; 34,136 17,692 16,444 | 5 E 
46. Goriya 7 1 3,047 1,445 1,002 | 
47. Gujar 9 Es us 77,738 41,091 36,647 11 3 
48. Habura ,.. es ue Es 27 13 14 
49; Hija se M e re 797 640 217 | 
50. Jat ss ss > 18,478 9,857 8,621 3 ^ 
51. Kachhi ... t 67 22 45 
52. Kadhera... 9 3 1,469 742 727 | > 
| 53. Kahar . € i. za 8,084 4,193 3,891 | 
d 54. Kalwar ... 5 ET E 1,205 711 494 | 0 
i 55. Kamboh ... ae m 2601 1,406 1,195! d 
i 56. Kamkar .., AN A 44 36 | ya 
i Bre Kanjar B. E Es 2,266 |  1234| 103) Z 
58. Kasera ... a as 19 H 19 | 7 
59. Kayastha p 6 8 3 | E. 
60. Kewat . Ec WA s 3 3 AN 
61. Khangar ay ono mae 1 1 
62. Khatik ... do 5 = 557 240 317 
63. Khattri ... 3 e E 207 EE d 
64. Koceri .. ; 3 E 304 
65. Kumbar... m 1 8 19,964 10,388 9,576 3 
66. Kunera ... E m 3 1,915 905 1,010 1 
i 67. Kurmi .. 2 YA E 310 138 172 
$ 68. Lakhera ... yi m eet aes za ie ae 
| 69. Lodha .., ox coc 2 
| vé He a E = 77786 | 40.501) 37,285 11 
i 71. Duniya ... a E ax 
| a e E E > 6,180 | 3138| 3042 
i 73. Mallah .. E 2 E 7,551 3,800 3,751 
| 74. Mochi ... 5 m E 4,700 | 2,855 | 2345 | 
5 75. Murano .. con ne = 56 s 16 
l 6. Musahar ... e x aa Coo YA 
| ل سي‎ paar : 219,898 | 112,178 | 107,720 33 
E "T. Nai D 2 
| 78. Nat... i 25,078 | — 18,248 | — 11,830 “4 
79. Niyaria 291 139 152 F 
| h M sE ae boo Sr Sc a 36 Y 
i 
p 82. Patwa ... em = .., 906 149 197 oa 
83. Rain n. E 5 xs 14,239 | 7,431 | 6808 2 
: ya 402,922 | 204,481 | 198,441 59 
" 84. Rajput ر‎ 
* . jput ... Ms o0 co z i 
^ 85 Ramaiya 435 199 236 oo / 
A ha. 5 1,859 917 942 NA ١ m 
I 86. Ranghar... M. cos 106 63 43 E 
| 87. Rawa e c cin 2A a rm oe à 
a 88. Soeri 0 tae ... ose 2,205 1727 1,478 e > i2 
) 89. Sonar... aco 00 cc 0 19/640 - 
90. Taga  ... 000 ero ze. ,6: 
91. Tauboli ... ES Wa a 
92. Teli am tes E do 
93. Tharu ... tee cop oD 
94. Thatbera... ... oco D 
95, Nau Muslim oco v coo 
96. Unspecified “as ove = 
GROUP III see coe 
Atashbaz ( Firework maker) : aco 


:2. Bhathiyara (Innkeeper) 

` Bhishti (Water carrier) 
Bisati (Haberdasher) 
Churihar (Bangle maker) 
Defali(Drummer) .., 
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pue 1.—Caste, Tribe or Race in growps—(concluded). 


B.—MASALMANS. 


Percentage 
of group 
on total 

population 


Total. Males. |Females. | of Masal- 
mans. 


Caste, or Tribe or Race. 


| Remarks, 


0 
: 
1 


Grove III— (concluded). 


albond (Farrier) 
Nanbai (Baker) 

aig (Tin Smith) ... 
( Butcher) a 
dj Maison] e 

grez (Dyer) 
du (Painter) 
Saigelgar (Cutler) 
Tawaif (Prostitute) 
Grove IV 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL.— Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1881. 


A.—Hindus. 


Percentage of variation | Net varia- 


1 Persons. increase (--) or tion 
a Caste, Tribe or Race. m d 
3 1891. 1881.  |1891—1901.| 1881—91. | decrease 

(—). 


1 4 5 6 7 
| Ahar m xD db 246,137 244,166 237,670 4-307 | —5240| —4437 
Ahir... ax; w 3,823,668 | 3,916,846 | 3,584,185 —2378 | -+9272 | +6681 
| Baniya e 1,832,432 | 1,279,240 | 1,282,682 +4158 —268| +3873 
| Barai* ... ih E 138,418 153,421 f —97717 57 94777 
| Barhai ... 3 T 548,816 498,985 497,207 +10 +357 3104 
| Bhangi... 8 a 353,530 397,197 426,243 |  —10.994| —6912 | —17:059 
Bhar... ak 381,197 417,745 349,113 —8749| -1966| -+9190 
Bharbhunja vss Ts 309,655 301,196 301,086 --2:808 4-036 | --2:846 
| Bhat 131,881 131,471 129,921 4-312| +1:193 | +150 
| Bhuinhar 5 e 205,951 221,027 188,080 —6821| +17520 | +9°501 
| Brahmin ... s «| 4,706,332 | 4,719,882 | 4655204 —287 | --L895| +1-095 
Chain* .. zs ; 20,547 28,610 um +3275 25 +3275 
< Chamar ... 2 ..| 5,890,029 | 6,816,053 | 5,360,548 +1282 | 48494) +9888 
rz —12:729 | -F22:490 | +6904 
Dhamuk ... E 127,581 146,189 119,341 a 
Dhobi .. E 609,445 579,783 518,872 45116 | +11-739 | +17:455 
Dom - 233915 | 270,560) 176,615 | —13544 | 53193 | 432448 
Fagir e " .| 204258) 281621 | 343,535 | 3384 | —17:150 | —14345 
Gadariya a us 941,803 929059 | ^ 860,220 41-372 | +8002 WA 
1 Es oe 20,824 | 124,504[ — ASSO | 2 0 
| on E .. 20, : ET AUD +5540 
E. 5 ) 269,036 +137 + 
y jars et x ..| 283,952 | 280,113 9 : cre 
| ET i 734878 | eres | 672,068 | +15788| +800 | +16788 
| uc d: zi : +1192} wm 41192 
Kachhi* e 711,755 703,367 - Sala cu. 
E : —3551 | +3 = d 
| Kachhi (sing Koeri, Murao 1,936,635 2,007,953 1,941,663 $ 
| and Saini). x Dn =. +4 510 vu 
| E 1,237,881 | 1184451 z eee : Eie E 
| Kahar* ... oe ae za 1.209.350 —3877| +8236 | + 
Gond) 1,258,205 1,308,955 209. OTT 
der 324 375 347,087 345,305 | —65301 | +484) —6 2 
Kalwar .. ser i E. 5 513,495 1835 —:402 +429 
| 515,698 511,426 , m 
| Kayastha E RA 2 +35:902 ET i 
i 29,291 315.882 i VES 
| Kewat* ... T ED 0 S5050 45248 | +24740 | +31 
199,591 189,639 152,03 Tom 
Khatik .. D co 0 55 41-1422 +1422: 
Meee z 369,631 364,4 ved E —6:505 
ae 505,097 540,245 x a 17:382 4 
Koer* ... E e 3 843,422 +7:653 49057 | +173 5 
x 990,027 | 919649 WE t c 
Kori 5 = i: 5 702,805 | 633,089) + 
3 ف‎ 705,689 702, 2039 «4 | —2:089 
Komisias ..| 1,963,757 | 2,005,607 3 1549 | +14840 | 412451 
Kurmi* ... et 2.388.388 | 2,570,112 2,075,026 care AAA Com 
R> ludin Kisan) ... 2,333, 000.599 --3:354 +2860 za 
|. Kurmi (including 1,063,741 1,029,213 | 1,000. 11102 | +5018 | +7089 E 
Lodha «e see at eae 525,910 496,547 mS ; m 
po 531,749 TA 378,619 —3:132 +5 oe 
Lohar «+ soe 399,886 412,817" 78,6: eee ama 
DEL. = 265,042 245,876 230,355 AEN AAA 
Mali — ww 997,840 865,379 
Mallah* -- ob oo "8 709,871 
Mallah (including Chain and pu ; 
Kewat). 664,916 


645,920 
610,239 
` 3,239,282 | 


639,957 | — 
3,023,184 | 


668,087. 
1,219,811 | 
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Sussmrary TABLE 11.—Variation in Caste between 1891 and 1901. 


$ B.—-ARYAS, 
Persons. age of Persons. ercent: 
7 ? it A 
F 7 variation Castes (A ) SERE 
ut astes (Aryas). increase astes (Aryas). : 
DES (rye 1901. | 1891. | (+) or 1901. | 1891. | (4) € 
1 decrease decrease 
EE SS oe C. 
<a ee 3 3. 4. 2 CETT a 
AAA AAA la الور وي ال‎ A PG 
ا‎ 3 .. | 1860 193 | +605 | 6 Kayastha ... | 5,822 | 2,887 
Law o [asas | 5740) +185 | 7 Kumi... ا‎ RE dan | Xu 
8. Barbai se e 749 81| +825 | 8. Taga m - | 21434 | 1,036 | -+135 
4. Brabman s. | 10,844 | 5,031 | +115 | 9. Thakur ... e| 17,658 | 3,710 | 4376 
BO e | 4307 724 | +503 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11.—Variation in Caste, Tribe or Race since 1891. 


C.—MUHAMMADANS. 

Persons. Percent- Persons. Fercent- 

age of ee G 
variation an variation 

Caste, Tribe or Race. increase Caste, tribe or race. increase 

m 1901. | 1891. | (+) or 1901. | 1891. | (+) or 

E decrease decrease 
IA A A RE AS 

1. Banjara ... .. | 36,308 | 26,953 | +35:8 | (2) Warakzoi Ss 5,188 5,610 | -75 

D Parbai a .. | 75,060 | 59,899 | +25:3 | (m) Yusufzai s.. | 127,828 | 114693 | +11:5 

3. Behna ... .. | 356,577 |401,987 | —11:3 (2) Others ee 383,372 249,210 | 153-8 

4. Bhangi ... . | 90,890 | 17,335 | +4243 | 26. Qassab ... ^. | 180,808 | 148,516 | +21:8 

5. Bhat... ... | 35,582 | 29,163 | 120-8 | 27. Rajput ... .. | 402,922 | 375,833 | 47-2 

6. Bhathiyara ... | 34,714 | 30,008 | +13:2 | (a) Bais ... 5m 31,209 | 26,571 | +17:5 

7. Bhishti ... e | 81,735 | 80,147) 21:9) (5) Bargujar s 8,379 6,328 | 432-4 

8. Churihar.., .. | 36,608 | 28,250 | -+29:6 | (c) Bhalesultan = 11,608 12,670 —8:4 

9. Dafali ... ... | 36,860 | 42,075 | —12:4| (d) Bhatti ..| 122258 | 17,170 | —28'8 

10. Darzi... ... |161,298 |146,703 | +99 f (e) Bisen ... we | 10870 9,827 | 6 

11. Dhobi .,, ... | 90,597 | 78,947 | +147 | (f) Chauhan ... | 84,749 | 64,363 | +31-7 

12. Faqir ... ... | 334762 |338,474 | —11]| (g) Gautam cn 5,263 5,198 | +12 

13. Gaddi ... m | 58,543 | 51,970 | +126 | (2) Panwar e | 17,334 | 15,803 | +9:7 

S 14 Gara ... . | 53,952 | 51,088 | +56 | (i) Pundir ..| 19,351 | 27,004 | —283 
A 15. Ghosi ... ... | 34,136 | 27,760 | +229 | (7) Sakarwar Ses 6,094 9,594 | —36:5 
6 16, Gujar .. ... | 77.738 | 64,424 | 120:7 | (%) Tomar... ee 7,443 6,039 | +23-2 
0 17. Jhojha ... ... | 30,509 | 26,847 | +13:6 | (1) Others .. | 188,997 | 152,861 | +23:2 
18. Julaha ... ... | 895,032 |880,231 | +2-0 | 28 2 ..| 38,388 | $5,185 | 4-9 

19. Kunjra ... ... | 85,737 | 85,529 +2 | 29. Saiyyad... vee | 257,241 | 242,811 +59 

20. Lohar |. ... | 77,786 | 66,204 | 417-5 | (a) Abidi ... S] 4181] 4,518) -T4 

21. Manihar .. ... | 72,671 | 65613 | +10%7 | (2) Bukhari ES 7,229 9,705 —25:5 

ee 23. Meo ., ... | 51,028 | 60,332 | —15-t| (e) Husaini .. | 53,267 | 44,962 | +185 
—  — 23. Mughal ... s. | 82,834 | 76,673 | +74 | (d) Jafari = 7,105 5,111 | 4390 
ET ... | 21,631 | 19,038 | +136 | (6) Kazimi 7 3,790 | 56,408 | —282 
Do | 2877| 1,237 |+132:6 | (f) Naqwi ES 6,147 6,813 —98 
AE -| 8462 | 3,982 | +1125 | (g) Rizwi ..| 34,308 | 37,896 | —9'5 
d) ... | 49,864 | 52.416 | —58 | (4) Taqwi E 7,881 5,193 | +513 

24. Nai — ... | 219,898 | 193,937 | -p13:4 | (i) Zaidi ... i | 21,264 | 19,102| +11:3 

25. Pathan ... ... | 766,502 | 700,393 | +94 | (5) Others -. ... | 112,089 | 79,709 | +40°6 

(a) Afridi ... | 15,272 | 12,740 | —3-7 | 30. Shaikh... . [1,340,057 11,932,576 +6 

A | 22,466 | 9,742 | +130:6 | (a) Abbasi .. | 10,201 7,817 | +31°6 

de) we | 7531 | 8,321 | —9-5 | (5) Ausari... . | 55,554 | 55,192 4-6 

(2) Gh ...| 3725 | 4,035 | —7-7 | (e Bani Israil va 10,467 | :7,232 | +447 

(e) Ghori ... ... | 85,962 | 89,712 —42 | (d) Faroqi cen 26,638 | 5 —1 

(f) Kakar .., ... | 32,086 | 49,019 | —34:6] (e) Qureshi 2. | 376,852 | 286,595 | 5 

tak 5,819 | —7-6 | (f) Siddiqi 2. 837,765 | 610,594 | —119 

E 106,992 | —49:9 | (g) Usmani ... | 14,655 | 16,756 | —125 

9,900 | +28:6 | (%) Others .. | 907,885 | 302,171 +18 
10,532 | —4:3 | 31. Teli ... | 907,863 | 192,604 | +79 

5.438 —20:4 ze 


E = a o X 
8 ls. | 8 [3 
5486 3 2 E 
cond 4 4|2 
6. | 7. “9. |10. | il. 
2 PR eS 
6 1 8| 8 
10 12 | 12 
21 J | 16 
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Chapter 1X.—0CCUPATION. 


197. Methods ofe i | : ; 
were provided in the NUM MA d ue. i 
; en ccupation. In the first Hi 
E was entered the principal occupation or means of subsistence of ٠ ; 
those persons who supported themselves, and in the second any subsidiary ; 
occupation or means of subsistence possessed by them. These two columns 1 
remained blank for those persons who followed no occupation, and had no y 
independent means, for whom the principal occupation or means of subsistence 
of the person supporting them was entered'in the third column. This method 1 
of record differed from that followed in 1891, when there was only one 1 
column for occupation. At the time of enumeration in 1891 dependents 
were distinguished from workers by adding the word “ dependent ”, but this 
distinction was not observed in tabulation. Only the principal occupation 
was recorded except when agriculture was ‘the subsidiary occupation. The 
principal difficulty found at the present census was the distinction between 
actual workers and dependents. In a Hindu joint family it is usual to 
regard the father or eldest brother as head of the family, and in one district I 
found, luckily before enumeration had commenced, that orders had actually 
been issued to record the head of the family only as a worker and the rest of 
the family as dependents. This difficulty was partly due to the use of the 
word “dependent” which is difficult to translate, and it will, I think, be 
advisable in future to use simply the terms “ worker” and “ non-worker", 
explaining that the former also includes persons with an independent income 
such as a pension. The case of women and children also gave som difficulty 
apart from that noted above ; both of these, especially in the poorer families, 
work at home industries, and household duties, and the difficulty was to de- 
cide whether they should be recorded as workers or dependents. The instruc- 
tions given laid down that the test was to be whether they did sufficient 
work to earn their own living, and this was found sufficiently practical to act 


on. The principal occupations Were tabulated in fall, and the numbers of 
se subsidiary occupation was agriculture 15 also shown in Imperial 
the subsidiary occupation combined with 
also shown. The census statistics of 
even than those of age, and must be E 
f which can only be roughly indicated x 
nbe made. Although an attempt E 
each person, that is, the oc- 


Sli bi 


sio sd ti deat‏ بحام جد 


persons who 
Table XV. In Table XVA some of 
certain selected principal occupations are 
occupation are probably less satisfactory 

taken as subject to errors, the nature o 
while no estimate of their probable extent ca 


"inci ation of 
1 ord the principal occupa 3 
om 0 “which most time 5 spent, or which brought in the most 


tain that in many cases, that occupation was recorded, which was 


: . z E 
. A man with a minute holding of lan 1 
would record himself as & 


cupation OV 
gain, ib is cer 
considered most respect 


- i labour 
d himself chiefly by ordinaty 7 M AES A CIS 
WA 35 a cultivator who owned a very small fraction of aho pu 5. ES 
d rd himself asa landholder. In the great majority OL — 


cultivated would reco : E 
ee no distinction is made between the maker and ee of ano 
Eu so that artisans and retail an wholesale vendors (except 10 
ar 1 NI 259 1 x " 
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CHAPTER 1X.—OCCUPATION, 

icm ——— _ 
ease of agricultural produce) are generally the same persons. The greatest 
care was taken to ensure correct combination of the many hundred different 
occupations recorded, and this was done by the Deputy Superintendent of 
each office guided by a copious index. Even then difficulties arose, and it was ; 
necessary to ask instructions fer the record of such occupations as “ Teach- 
ing bicycle riding”, * Dog-breedivg ", “ Ear-picking ", and “ Wire puzzle 
making,” and in spite of the provision of separate columns for workers and 
dependents infants were occasionally described as shér khwár or milk drinkers, 
while children in European schools were often shown as dependent on “study”, 
Tt will be observed that 3 males and 1 female were recorded as “ receivers 

. of stolen property”. One ease was reported in which the person being 
enumeiated insisted that his means of livelihood was bad máshi, and w 
called on to show cause why he should not be bound over to be of good 
behaviour realised sadly that virtue is its own reward. 

198. General results.—The most striking result in an Indian 
census is the ext emely large proportion of the population that is engaged in 
agrieultu e.- Out ofa total population of 47,691,782 over 66 per cent. or 

31,703,343 persons were returned as workers at. 

or dependents on, pasture and agriculture of all 
kinds. Ofthese, 15,455,614 were actual workers, and the rest dependents, 
or dividing the former by sex, 44 per cent. of all the males in the provinces, | 
and 20 percent. of all the females are reported to be earning their living on 
the land. In addition to these out of 7,852,553 other workers who declared. 
their principal occupations to be unconnected with the land directly, 666,692 
recorded agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. From agriculture and pasture,, 
which engage two-thids of the total population, there is a long drop to 

Order XXII * Farthwork and general labour” by which a little more than 
six and a half per cent. of the people of the provinces are supported. Orders 
VI and VII, including respectively persons engaged in personal, household 
and sanitary services, and those engaged in supplying food, drink and 
stimulants, each form about five and a half per cent. of the total, and the only 
other Order in which more than two per cent. of the population is included is. 
that dealing with textile fabrics, and dress which contains nearly four per 
cent. It will be convenient to discuss the actual components of some of these 
general orders in more detail in the following paragraphs. 

199. Agriculture and Pasture—The two orders most closely 
connected with the land include a number of distinct occupations of which the 
most important are found in the groups containing landholders, tenants and 
agricultural labourers, The second of these classes is divided into three accord- 

ing as the persons included-had some right of occupancy, or were tenants-at- 
will, or sub-tenants. In Oudh the so-called statutory tenant who is not liable 
_ to ejectment for a period of seven years was treated as a non-occupancy tenant 
and in Kumaun the khatkar was considered an occupancy tenant and the 
dûn as a tenant-at-will. As already pointed out, the statistics given it 
XV do not show the actual number of holdin gs, but the number of persons 
^y engaged in: working on land held under each class of tenure. Thus: 
i dá or oceupancy tenant had three grown up sons living as a joint 
each of the sons would be recorded as a zamíndár or occupanoy . 
TON 260 


hen 


P. 269, 1, 2. 


i . Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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CHAPTER IX.—OCCUPATION. 


E‏ سے 


e 


tenant as the case might CPU. 6 : 
happens amongst the em d z an E a Ms 
cR De el 5 ; e recorded in the same way. The 
persons recorded as zamíndárs including dependents was 3,441,879 
or about seven per cent. of the population, while th gee 
i 1 e number of those who 
were actually engaged in cultivation, including depend : 
: j ع‎ dependents on such persons E 
but excluding those who declared their principal m ue p , $ 
land in whieh they had proprietary ri i : S = a ur sistenos to be 1 
TN. 2d E proprietary rights, is 22,997,560 or a little over 48 per 
اف‎ ED a im To the latter should be added the growers of special i 
> y garden produce, numbering nearly 120,000, bringing up to the H 
total to about 49 per cent. The number of persons supported by agricultural $ 
labour is 4,362,774. or nine per cent. of the total population, and about one- 
sixth of these are shown as regularly employed farm servants and their 
dependents, the remainder being day labourers and their dependents. An i 
impo:tant feature of Indian life—the extent to which women and children 
engage in work—may be illustrated by the proportions of the sexes. In the } 
totals for the Provinces the number of female workers is 44 per cent. of the 3 
males, while in the case of agricultural labour there are 1,142,142 female 
workers compared with 1,447,194 males, that is to say, the number of females is 
about 80 per cent. of the males. In the case of dependents or non-workers, the E 
proportion to the whole is much less for agricultural labourers (41 per cent.), | 
than for the total population (51 per cent). Of the oceupations connected 1 
with pasture which includes 522,683 of the population, the most considerable 3 
are those of herding cattle (315,431) and sheep (100,495). Two persons have E 
recorded their principal occupation as dog-breeding, a novelty in these prov- 3 
inces. The distribution of the agricultural population by districts and i 
natural divisions is shown in Subsidiary Table II, page 271, from which it 18 d 
seen that the hill districts of Almora, Garhwál and the Tehri State have the 
ortion of the total population engaged in agriculture. In the 4 
in elose connection with the distribution of the A 
general population into town and villages, being 3 


E, high where the proportion of rural population 1s 
nearly 71 per cent. of the total 


largest prop 
plains the distribution varies 


high and vice versá. In the central plain pen t 
jon is dependent on agriculture, and the proportion 1s over the provin- 
natural division east ofthis. The lowest proportion is 
s to 579 per cent. The table also 


t in working the land in different 


populat 
cial average in every 
found in the western plain where it ie 
1 1 tes the extent to which females assis | differe 
| | Sis of the country, though the variations in the figures T x ae 
: indicate that the record has not been made on uniform lines. It may a e = 
FB A d that children are employed toan egual extent everywhere, and a 
3 E uM centage of dependents (column 6 of the table) indicates that women do 
E r "s si E UA a part in the work. It appears E in ar dt 
and on the Central Tndia Plateau women work more pon Y cobi | 
than they do elsewhere, while in the west of the provinces where 2 card 


-of comfort is distinctly higher they work less Keg : er n ees 
Saháranpur, Bareilly, Bijnor Eder Bee 
Jation is high, 


proportion of dependents, 5 ts 
j ulture as it is among 
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200. Earthwork and general labour.—Out of 3,134,231 persons 
returned as dependent on non-agrieultural labour, 28,294 declared their 
occupation as earthwork and the rest as general labour. As has been seen in 
the case of agricultural labour the proportion of female workers to males (73 
per cent.) is higher and that of dependents to the total (45 per cent.) is 
lower than the proportion for the whole population. Although these persons 
declared their principal occupation as general labour, not as agricultural 
labour, it is almost certain that a very large number of them work principally 
on the land. Nearly 600,000 other persons who recorded their principal 
occupation as cultivation or weaving recorded general labour as a subsidiary 
occupation, and it is very probable that these would more correctly be 
included in labourers than in cultivators. 


201. Personal household and sanitary service —Out of a 
total of 2,278,251 persons employed in personal and household occupations, 
615,545 were barbers and their dependents, and indoor servants, washermen, 
and water-carriers numbered about 41 lakhs in each case. Thus while there 
are 13 barbers and their dependents to every 1,000 of the population, there is 
only one indoor servant, one washerman and one water-carrier to the same 
number. Examining some of the figures for actual workers by sex we find that 
there are rather more than half as many female indoor servants as males, 
while there are about three females engaged in washing clothes to every 


four males, proportions which differ considerably from those for European 
countries, 


Tn paragraph 88, page 92, I have given an example of the views held 
even by educated natives on questions of sanitation. At the time the 
census was taken, though large drainage schemes had been completed in 
several of the more important cities, there were not a hundred houses in the 
provinces connected directly with the drains. It is therefore not surprising 
that the number of persons dependent on scavenging as an occupation is so 
large as 384,361 or about three-quarters per cent. of the total; to approach 
the standard of cleanliness of some of the western countries it would be 
necessary to multiply the number several times. The distribution of sweepers 
and scavengers by districts is also of interest, It will be seen that the 
number decreases considerably as one passes from the west to the east of the 
provinees, and the variation corresponds closely with the distribution of the 
Bhangi caste. In the revenue divisions of Gorakhpur, Benares, and the 
. eastern part of Fyzabad the number is extremely low, and it may be pointed 
. out that this is the tract of country where the urban population forms a 
— small part of the total. "Under the conditions already noted, the formation 
p | large town is practically impossible in this country without scavengers, 
so that the absence of these has probably affected the growth of urban 
population. It is not to be wondered at that the tract where scavengers are 
also the tract where cholera is practically endemie and causes une 
st number of deaths. 


ovision of food, drink and stimulants.—The total 
s supported by these oceupations is 2,650,282, more oe 
the whole being occupied with the provision of vegetable 
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food. The vege arianism of India appears clearly from the fact that between 
seven and eight times as many persons are connected with the supply of 
vegetable as are engaged with animal food, though the latter includes dairy 
men also. One quarter of the total, or 662,653 are supported by grain 
dealing, and about one-eighth by grain-parching. Toddy drawers and 


sellers and wine and spirit dealers and their dependents number only 34,782 
in all. 


203. Textile fabrics and dress.—By far the most important of the 
occupations dealing with these, which support 1,890,129 persons, are hand 
weaving of cotton goods which includes 947,873 or more than half, and 
tailoring and darning with 318,984. Piece-goods dealing, cotton cleaning, 
pressing or ginning, and spinning come next, and no other single occupation 
supports as many as fifty thousand persons. 


204, Industrial population.—By the industrial population is 
meant that part which is supported by the oceupations included in class D of 
Imperial Table XV, that is, persons occupied with the preparation and supply of 
material substances. Its general distribution is shown in Subsidiary Table TII, 
and as might be expected, it is found to be the reverse of the distribution of 
the agricultural population. Thus the industrial population is proportion- 
ately smallest in the Himalayan districts where it forms only 7 per cent. of 
the total population, while in the plains it is highest in the two western 
natural divisions, and lowest in the central plain. The part taken by females 
is most considerable in the Central India Plateau where dependents form only 
41 per cent. of the total against a proportion for the whole Provinces of 53 


per cent. ` 
ش‎ 205. Factory Industries.—1n 1901 an attempt was made to 
distinguish factory industries from those carried on at home, by directing that 
at the time of enumeration persons employed in factories should be described 
as working in such a place. The results are, however, of doubtful value at 
this census, as the distinction was not always observed, and where it was made, 
skilled workmen in factories were not distinguished from the numerous 
unskilled labourers employed. The total number o: persons shown = 0 

d with factories 5 76,015 of whom 4,073 were owners aud. the 

e and 71,342 were workmen and other subordinates. Thirty- 
five mandazi and sixty-five persons were shown as actual 
on to these 21,436 cultivators and 1,784 weavers (actual 
) declared they worked in factories as subsidiary 
occupations, aS shown in Imperial Table XVA. The r p > 
inspection of factories in these Provinces shows that the ooo y 3 : 
of operatives in those factories which come under inspec YA A 2 0 i 

300 and 26,721 in 1901. Ofthe 38,565 persons shown as actua workers in 
prr Table IV nearly half or 19,156 were employed T a 

hich are usually not inspected, and a large proportion of the € 
2 declared they also worked in factories, probably belonged to the same 
e athe number of persons recorded in the census 8 employed m mills is 
ee seen to be smaller than the reality. Next in importance - v d 
industry, which is every where carried on in native fashion except at à singl ; 


superior staff 
eight thousand l 
workers, and in additi 
workers in both cases 
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factory in the Sháhjahánpur district and another in Cawnpore, comes the cotton 
industry which falls under two main heads, the ginning, cleaning and pressi no 
and the weaving, and itis probably in these that the greatest deficiency lis 
oceurred in the census, for only 5,501 aetual workers are returned for the 
former and 468 for the latter, though 27 mills of the former kind were workin 
in 1900 and 7 of the latter. Aligarh, Agra, Cawnpore and Muttra are the 
chief places where ginning is carried on and Cawnpore has four of the Weavin 
mills. There was a fairly complete enumeration of the workers in the lac 
factories at Mirzapur who number 2,847 and 2,881 persons were recorded ag 
working in printing presses. In March there is no work going on in an indi 0 
factory, though cultivation is in full swing, and the number 2,123 does not 
represent more than a small portion of the number of persons employed 
during the manufacturing season even in the present depressed state of the 
industry. "Women and children are employed toa very small extent in the 
^ factories of these Provinces though the number is increasing. According to 
the statistics of the census female workers in factories numbered less than 
one-twelfth of the number of males. Dependents or non-workers form 52 
per cent. of the total number of persons supported by home industries, and 50 
per cent. of the total supported by mill industries. In the case of artisans 
employed in mills, however, it is most probable that the number of dependents 
has not been correctly stated, for the actual workers are often only temporarily 
resident near the mills they work in, their wives and families remaining in 
their homes. In such cases the means of subsistence of the latte: would not. 
be correctly distinguished. The pro gress of factory industries during the 
decade cannot be ascertained from the census statistics, as the distinction was 
not made in the census of 1891, but it can be gathered from the following 
account which is based on the factory reports. 
“The cotton, woollen and jute mills of Cawnpore and Agra employed 
last year (sc. 1901) an average of nearly 9,000 hands, against less than 7,000 in 
1891 ; while the increase of small factories for cleaning, ginning, or pressing 
has been very marked. Ten years ago there were only 14 concerns in the 
Provinces employing about 1,300 hands, while last year the number of factories 
.. Was 62, and the number of hands employed was close on 5,000. There is also 

a large advance in the leather industry, localized at Cawnpore, and in paper 
ue making and printing, while extension is noticeable in brewing, brass and iron 
. Works, flour milling, oil pressing, and dairying, and generally in industries 
li h supply goods for household consumption, So far as the returns of these 
isti les may be accepted, about 28,000 hands are employed in mills and other 
aS against about 15,000 ten years ago. On the other hand the 
En he cultivation of indigo already noticed has involved the closing 
An 700 ind factories out of 1,400 in existence at the beginning of the 
; Ine, so disastrous to growers and manufacturers has produced 
e effect on the labour market. The workin the factories i9 


st other industries the ; 
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sugar trade may be noticed. This showed a marked expansion during the early 
part of the decade, and, to quote from the same account, * though the refiners 
have suffered considerable losses by the competition of beet "E which, before 
the recent imposition of countervailing duties on the direct Ad indirect boun- 
ties, wes sold at rates lower than the cost of production in this country, the 
trade in raw sugar appears to have been little affected, and, comparing the 
figures of the last three years of each decade, the gross annual exports of sugar 
have risen from 144,000 to 175,000 tons.” While industrial occupations have 
thus prospered, it must not be forgotten that the absolute numbers of 
persons concerned in them are still insignificant compared with the total popu- 
lation. In the latest report on the inspection of factories it is pointed out that 
<“ while the number of operatives in factories rose during the year from 28,000 
to 32,000 it was only in Cawnpoze, where eight factories give employment to 
nearly 2,000 people in each, that the increase can be ascribed to private 
enterprise. The only other towns in which over a thousand workmen are 
employed in factories are Lucknow (4,818), Allahabad (2,112), Jhansi (1,876), 
Agra (1,553) and Saháranpur (1,074), while except at Allahabad and Agra 
the figures would be insignificant weze it not for the establishment of railway 
workshops and Government Factories in these places.” 
206. Commercial population.—The term includes those persons 
whose occupations are entered in sub-orders 54 to 57 inclusive, that is persons 
who are occupied in commerce, as distinguished from those employed in 
transport and storage. Thus limited, the total forms less than one per cents 
of the population. Subsidiary Table V shows that the western plain, and 
especially the prosperous districts in it, have the largest proportion of persons 
engaged in commercial pursuits. There are cases such as Cawnpore and 
Allahabad, where the effect of large cities on the proportion is more than 
swamped by the vast agricultural population in surrounding districts, and the 
district of Unao takes a high place owing to the large number of dependents 
had gone to earn a livelihood in the large cities of Cawnpore 
and Lucknow, between which it lies. The two districts of Lucknow and 
Benares stand high owing to the presence of large cities situated in compara- 
tively small districts. The proportion of actual workers, as might be 
expected, is low, only 36 per cent. for the whole Provinces, and it is EUR 
lower (83:5) in the central plain while it rises to nearly 47 per cent.in the 
Himalayan districts and nearly 40 per cent. in Bundelkhand. ; E: 

207. Professional population.—The persons shown in Subsidiary 
Table VI consist of those included in order XX of Table XV, viz., those follow- 
: ; d avtistic professions, buta word of caution isnecessary. Out of 
TU pun orted, over a third or 228,986 are shown. 
a total number of 622,184 persons supp 22) de 

:ests, ministers, ete., but a large proportion of these should more appro- 
BNET to the 606,870 persons shown as mendicauts, while many of 
DIU ee ees . singers, etc. are really prostitutes. The | 
the 12,584 females shown as actors, SINGeTS, Pila xo RH : : 

: and there are 23,070 persons p 
law supports over 40,000 persons, EN e 
5 ; ; loma, while 11,941 females the vas 
medical practice without any dip oma, aa 
of whom have 0 technical knowledge eu x > oe pot 
high proportion to the total borne by uu E 3 € 
in Muttra where the professional classes ormi ove E 


on persons who 
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and in Benares where they are nearly 3 per cent , while the highest propor- 
tion is found in the Tehri State with 3:6 per cent. The figures for cities are 
considerably higher than for districts and Muttra 
has 13} per cent. of its total Population 
supported by professions while the sacred towns of Ajudhia (included in 
Fyzabad) and Benares have each over 8 per cent. 


P. 276, VI, 3. 


208. Variations since 1891.—A comparison of the figures for 
1901 with those of 1891 is difficult owing to the change in the method of 
tabulation. In 1891 it would appear that occupations combined with agrieul- 
ture were more freely tabulated under heads different from the latter than 
in 1901. For while the number of persons in the earlier year included 
under the head agricultural was 28,521,117, 3,779,107 others recorded agricul- 
ture asan occupation also followed by them. In 1901, the figures were 
4 31,180,660 and 827,986, so that there appears to have been a slight decrease 
` in the extent to which agriculture is followed, which is marked by the 
alterations in the method of tabulation. The actual variations according to the 
statistics are shown in Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII. The number of 
cotton weavers, gold and silver workers, blacksmiths, and tanners have 
increased, while oil pressers, bangle makers, cotton cleaners and spinners, 
tailors, potters, carpenters, basket weavers and shoe makers have decreased. 
Ten years ago it was pointed out that gold and silver workers have probably 
benefited more than others by British rule, and the statistics confirm this 
conclusion, and are also among the least likely to be affected by alterations 
in the methods of preparing the tables. There is a large increase in the 
number of cattle breeders and dealers, and in this connection it may be 
noted that the improvement in communications has led to the increased export: 
of ghi (clarified butter). During the last ten years the exports of this substance 
have increased from 8,000 to over 11,000 tons or by 40 per cent., the trade 
with Caleutta and Bombay accounting for most of the increase. The spread 
of the use of kerosine oil is doin g away with the trade in vegetable oil, but it 
has already been stated in the chapter dealing with caste that the Telis or 
members of the oil pressing caste have adapted themselves to circumstances: 
: and turned grain-parchers or confectioners. 


209. Occupations of females.—References have already been 
made to the varying extent to which females are actually workers, and further 
details are shown in Subsidiary Tables IK and X. In the case of field 
labourers there are actually more females than males, and in the professions. 
or trades of grain-parching, oil pressing, weaving and spinning of wool 
and eotton, basket making, and general manual labour, females take an 
important share. On the other hand, the number of women employed in the 
technical manual occupations such as building, 


working in precious metals, 
and in commerce is small. 


210. Combined occupations.—The extent to which agriculture 
mbined with other occupations is shown in Subsidiary Table KI, though as 
ained in the first paragraph of this chapter, conclusions must be accepted 

ution, as it is often a question of chance whether the occupation $0 
: as really the principal occupation or not. Tt will be seen that 
oS 266 
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nearly a quarter of the persons grouped under the order “defence” are al 

agriculturists, and this is the highest proportion in any order. A faiely 1 pa 
number of the artisan classes are also cultivators, owing to the 8 x s 
which such persons in villages are often paid in part by a oe of land, a 
custom even commoner in the case of village servants, such as the barber ie 
sweeper, and in some cases the watchman and general messenger. Ten per 
cent, of the persons supported by learned and artistic professions are also 
agriculturists. 


1 

3 

While subsidiary occupations other than agriculture were not tabulated 

in full, some of the subsidiary occupations followed by persons with certain 
principal occupations were taken out, and the results are shown in Imperial 
Table XVA and in Subsidiary Table XII. Over one-third of the total | 
number of landowners are also tenants, though some portion of this figure 
is probably due to the inclusion of str or the home farm in the term tenancy. 1 
About one-twentieth of the persons who recorded their chief occupation as 4 
cultivation are also day-labourers, and 12 out of every thousand of the same 
class also own some portion of the land they cultivate. Out of 1,000 weavers 
64 are also cultivators and 49 more are day-labourers, and the fact that these 
proportions are not higher indicates that hand weaving as an industry is still 
far from dead. The money-lender in these provinces has not yet got a very | 
| 


strong hold on the land, for out of a thousand persons having this as a principal 


occupation only 88 
other hand, appear to invest their savi 
over one-fifth of the total are also show 

ut that their total number is small. 
911. Occupations in urban and rural areas.— Columns 6—9 of 
Subsidiary Table I supply some information about the distribution of occupation E 
The total population of the nineteen 3 


in the larger cities and in rural areas. f 
large towns treated as cities forms 42 per cent. of the population of the pro- 
From columns 6 and 7, however, we find that the proportion of actual 


e cities to the total number exceeds this proportion in the case of 
The principal exception to this is found in Order V, agri- 
-8 per cent. of the total number of workers is found in the E 
I, Defence, Order IV, Provision and care of animals, Order 
sttery, the proportion is also smaller ; and in Order XV, wood, as 
found in the cities is only slightly larger than — — 
The persons included in “ Defence” are 
included in the cities, and it is -— 
followed in cities than in rural 
s a smaller proportion because 


aro cultivators and 77 landowners. Lawyers, on the 
ngs more frequently in this way, for 
n as landowners, though it must be 


pointed o 


vinces. 
workers in thes 
nearly every order. 
culture where only 
cities. In Order 1 
XIV, Glass and Potter 
the proportion 
the total population. 
| chiefly in cantonments which have not pn 
natural to find that pastoral occupations are = 
areas. Order XIV, Glass and Pottery, show ssp 
the majority of persons included in it are potters 0 0 x E 
their homes all over the country; and not in d i ] 
little glass making in these prm. o 0 a P * E 
common village industries, viz., vao cd m n pam 
portionately more followed in GET than im rura 
extent. Columns $ and 9 of the table s w 
: zs, which are of 5 


= 


cane and leaves, 
the proportion of 


m 


actual workers, 
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nd children share in actual work. Thus for the total of all oceupa 


> percentage of dependents on the number of actual workers is 131 in 
| 104 in rural areas, and the higher proportion in cities is found in 
almost every occupation and order, the exception being in occupations 
| by small numbers. The totals in Imperial Table XV give a clearer 
ea of the difference between cities and rural areas as far as women are 
erned, for the total number of female workers at all occupations forms 44 
ent. of the number of males in rural areas, but only 30 per cent, in Cities, 
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DIARY TABLE I.—General distribution by occupation. 


population. each order and actual workers dependents to 


Order and Sub-Order. —— | sub-orderof | ^ employed | aetual workers. 
Up CNA E EE اس‎ EM 


Percentage on total’ Percentage in | Percentage of | Percontages of 5 
Persons | 
support. | 


| 
port Actual | Actual | Depen- In Itn rural | In IIa rural 
ed. 


Workers: iti | citi 
workers, dents. | cities, | areas. | cities, | areas, 
1 


| 
| 


Ditto 2. Services of Local | 
E Municipal Bodies. | 
Ditto — 3. Village service | 
Order 1.—Administration 
Sub-order 4. Army 5 
Ditto 5. Navy and Marine 
Order I1.— Defence 
Sub-order 6. Civil Service 
Ditto 7. Military ya 
Order I11.—-Services of native and | 
Foreign States. | 
Sub-order 8. Stock breeding and deal-, 6 :6 S 1 1! 38309] 
| 1 y 
| 


ee gs 
Oe 


CARA NIRA 


N لد ص‎ on 


| 
Sub-order 1. Civil service of the State 5 1 | 5 


Ad‏ ل ان ل شري 


ing. 
Ditto 9. Training and care of 
animals. 
Order IV.—Provision and care of ani- d q “04 1 E = 1431 
mals. : 
Sub-order 10. Landholders and tenants, 554 | 5 : 1 E : 1414 
Ditto 11. Agriculturallabourers ., l| E 813 
Ditto 12. Growers of special pro-| 9r3 
ducts. i | 
Ditto 13, Agricultural training and A 22] 4 " 4 92- 1549 
supervision and forests. | | 
Order V.—Agriculture ... zi 5 . - : 2! 1314 
Sub-order 14. Personal and domestic 4 1 3 TE : 108-5 
services. ! 7 
Ditto 15. Non-domestie enter- 3 : : : 1 1576 
tainment. 
Ditto 16. Sanitation ... Ba 1 q E 1 F d 81:3 
Order VI.— Personal, household an A 2 37 z hi E 106:0 ' 
sanitary services. : 
Sub-order 17. Provision of animal food 
Ditto 18. Provision of vegetable 
food. i 
Ditto 19. Provision of drink, con- 
diments and stimulants. 
Order VII.--Food. drink and stimu- 
lants. 1 
Sub-order 20. Lighting ... 
Ditto 21. Fuel and Forage 3 
Order VIIL—Licht, firing nnd forage, 
Sub-order 22. Building materials ... 
Ditto 23. Artificers in building ... 
Order IX.— Building ... bn = 5 y T 2767 | 
Sub order 24. Railway and tramway... — ^ J £ 2 zor 
Ditto 25. Carts, carriages, &c. E A 1 125 
Ditto 26. Ships and boats WA ' i 3871 
Order X.— Vehicles and vessels Z i 1 E z 1325 | 


184-5 


0 


Sub-order 27. Paper +.. 1325 1450 
Ditto 28, Books and prints i 21 
Ditto 29. Watckes, clocks, and, »s 

scientific instruments. 
Ditto 30. Carving and engraving, 
Ditto 31. Toys and curiosities... 
Ditto 32. Music and musical ins- 
truments. 7 eds 
itt . Bangles, necklaces, f 
Dino Hm and sacred tbread, &c. | 
Ditto 34. Furniture ea 
Ditto 35. Harness z | 
Ditto 36. Tools and machinery +... 
Ditto 37. Arms and ammunition . | 

Order XI.—Supplementary require] 

ments. 

Sub-order 38. Wool and fur 
Ditto 39. Silk ie 
Ditto 40. Cotton 


j 
Le oe Aa 
Ditto 41 Jute hemp, flax and coit, 

n : i 
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Aetual | Actual | Depen- 
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In /Inrural! in 
cities. areas, | Cities, 


In ru ral 
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Sub-order 40. Iron and steel M 
Order XI11.—Metals and precious 


stones. 
= Sub-order 47. Glass and China ware 
En Ditto 43. Eartern and stone 
ware. 


Order XIV.—Glass,  ewthern and 
stone ware. 
Ditto 49. Wool and bamboos 
Ditto 50, Cane work, matting and 
leaves, Ke. 
Order XV.— Wood, cane and leaves, 
«e. 


Sub-order 51. Gums, wax, resins, and 
similar forest produce. 


m. Ditto 52. Drugs, dyes and pig- 
> ments, &c. 
Order XVI.— Drugs, gums and dyes | 
&e. | | 
Sub-order 53. Leather, horn and bones... 7 109 8911 1552 ioci A 

Order XVI1.—Leather, &e. E 7 109| 891 1552 eee 
ones Sub-order 54. Money and securities ... 8 16:2 83: 221:0 | 1907 
E Ditto 55. General merchandise ... -03 22:8 712| 2196| 1385 
> Ditto 56. Dealing unspecified 2 20:2 79:8 1331 152:8 
Diito 57. Middlemen, brokers and I 30:5 695 | 2009 183:8 


agents. 


Order XVIII. —Commerce 20:8! 792 190-4 173:3 
Sub-order 58. Railway 411 58:9 122.5 139:8 
Ditto 59 Road tus 84 91:6 1442 1397 
Ditto 60. Water 7 6:4 93:6 200.4 1560 
Ditto 61. Messenger E 20:8 79:2 2348 163:8 
Ditto 62, Storage and weighing .., 22:8 71:2. |- T1677 1493 
"Order XIX.— Transport and storage ... 15:05 81:95 135:7 1433 
Sub-order 63. Religion “ 11:8 88:2 147-4 147:2 
Ditto 64. Education ... 215 785 | 198:04 177:2 
Ditto 65. Literatura 317 63:3 | 2958 | 1445 
Ditto 66. Law ya 403 | 597 2524 2849 
Ditto 67. Medicine e 157 843 |. 1947 | 1124 

` Disto 68. Engineering and Survey- l44 85:6 827-1 1265 


ED 
69. Natural seience ya 88:9 31:1 | 8875 | 200: 
79. Pictorial artand sculp- 49:9 501 102-6 9476 
— fure. 
7l. Music, acting and 11:9 88:1 118:3 95:3 
dacing &c. 
.—Learned and artistic pro- 14:5 | 85:5 173-1 141:9 
—  fessions. | 
er 72. Sport E c 97! 90:3 2225 | 1512 
ito 73. Games and exhibitions ,., T4 | 92:6 96:7 863 
Sport 82 918 | 1476 |. 5 
Earthwork, dee. 8:03 | 9197 | 1427 974 
General labour Lus 6:2 93:8 109-1 781 
Barchwork and general 6:3 93:7 | 109:5 782 
_ labour. 
9:5 90:5 | 1284 722 
20:7 79:3 884 757 
113 887 | 1182 72:6 
83, 917| 735| 829 
239. 761 | 661) 827 
10:2 898 | WA 828 
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SUBSIDIARY TAB 7 7 
| LE IL.—Distribution of Agricultural Population by Natural 
| Divisions and Districts. e 


E AA AA 


H; | 
Serial | | Percentage on agricultural 


- Gorakhpur ve 
4L | Basti a ze 
42 | Gonda cen oD ces 
Bahraich 5 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


T ١ ^ |Percentage ofi 
i Natural Division and District. i Eerie n aup- | agricultural | | population of— 
2 | ported by population tol 
| — sgrieniture. | district | Actual 
| population. YANI, workers. | epenitentes 
i 
| 1 2 | EU =, CIIM 
| | E 6 
| | à 
| N.-W. P. and Oudh | PAPA RED i x 
| As —| 31,170,680 65:4 | ass| - 515 
imalaya, West | 1,100,2 1 3 
367 31 79:4 | 601 | ; = 
1 | Dehra Dún | 01 | 399 ; 
2 | Naisi Tél E s s 92,079 520 544 | 5 
Sa inea ya gi 2n 197,217 | 63'3 411 | ee 
4 | Garhwál 5 tee «| 426,164 | 91:5 66:2) 338 
um UE se 384,171 | 894 621 | 26-9 
Sub-Himalaya, West | | i 
‘es 2,566,780 59:8 | 4092 | 598 
5 | Sabáranpur Es ji 
6 | Bareilly c 5 oD 462,819 | 443 374 | 626 
7 | Bijnor A E ie usc [ d Ern 5 
8 | Pilibhít S go 368,152 472 395, 
9 | Kheri ES E: zaj 324,311 689 371 | 
uL 23 696,224 76:9 391 | 
Indo- E ; = i 
ndo-Gangetic Plain, West ae 7,619,278 579 403 | 
10 | Muzaffarnagar 1 | 
11 | Meerut ea Ya s ae 0002 Be 378 | 
32 | Pulandshahr 3 "s purus | az | Hie | 
13 | Aligarh : 575,530 | 50:8 417 | 
14 | Mattra ucc e oe 
16 | Farukhabad os = Apu 312,689 | 2 | 433, 5 
17 | Mainpuri ve ce a 183,686 704 | "s | 
18 | Etáwab "s E By 5651027 WA eed 
19 | Etab a s za 30 ع‎ zA 5 
90 | Budaun A ES ES PRESA 5 | 5 | 
21 | Moradabad | So 0 96 
22 | Sháhjahán pa a = 065 | 622 39-6 | 
22 i pur E ves Tw 633,379 | 637 359 | 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central. ao | 9,130,829 | 517 | 
23 | Cawnporo vs x m ue 692 | 496 
24 | Fatehpur fos zm x 3,020 58% 
25 | Allahabad E: 25 2d 103 118 | £58 | 
96 | Lucknow Es oo ES "414,327 53:8 | 
27 | Unao 8 Er - E 718,160 | 4S4 
28, | Rae Bareli eco = 5 783,818 | 69:1 
29 | Sitapur Lco ae on | 882,928 423 
30 | Hardoi ao cm zal 803,291 349 
31 | Fyzabad za zA x! 787,183 518 
32 | Sultánpur E one aii 874,464 549 
وو‎ | Partábgarh ÉS E E 706,571 550 
34 | Bara Banki ee ees Pis 865,327 541 
on | 1,328,025 809 3 
4 
35 | Banda a 5 441,694 
36 | Hamírpur = 2 293,360 | 5 
37 | Jháusi vee ED c» 347,993 564 €2-8 
38 | Jalaun m zs 3 | 244,978 | 613 E 
East Satpuras | 770,969 71-2 
= 2 39 | Mirzapur a 770,969 712 
Sub-Himalaya, East X 4,985,940. 
3 2,129,551 : 
[eee 


Benares : 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution of the Industrial Population by Natural 
Divisions amd Districts. 


Percentage on ip 


Percentage of n Industria} 
Population sup- | Industrial Population of — 
ported by population to | 
Industry. district Actual 


population. workers, | Dependenta, 


7,134,283 
99,136 


22,040 
39,574 
16,160 
21,362 


756,620 


217,403 
189,436 
184,871 
74,556 
90,354 


2,321,078 


166,404 
305,091 
219,239 
236,517 
132,588 
223,091 
164,162 
105,163 
107,141 
119,621, 
171,396 
228,758 
141,907 


1,650,426 


188,427 

$0,410 
162,486 
155,508 
117,473 
121,398 
123,099 
119,038 
221,017 
104,028 
100,844 
156,703 


327,639 


80,879 
74,017 
111,662 
61,081 


140,938 
140,938 
955,089 


402,841 
242,623 
176,413 
133,212 


883,357 


179,453 
- 142,665 
124,148 
171230 | 
265,861 | 


N.-W. P. and Oudh 

Himalaya, West 

Dehra Dün * 
Naini Tél Ya ax 
Almora za 0 
Garhwál 


Sub-Himalaya, West 


Saharan pur oe don 
Bareilly ... ... 
Bijnor .. ^s 600 
Pilibbit CHO ood 
T Kheri  .. ox) a 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 


Muzaffarnagar oo 

Meerut 58 as 

Bulandshahr oco on 

Aligarh 55 ves 

Muttra co 3 

Agra . e ... 

Farukhabad mo Go 

Mainpuri So an 

Etáwah on eno 

Etah on o0 

3 Budaun E ese 
io Moradabad Coa ves 
= Shabjaban pur c oco 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central 


Cawnpore 
Fatehpur 250 evs 
Allababad ono 

Lucknow 
Unao ... on v 
Rae Bareli 
Sitapur 
Hardoi 2. 
| Fyzabad : ES 
- $2 | Sultánpur 
. 98 Partébgarh 
| 34 | Bara Banki 


Central India Plateau 


East Satpuras 


Sub-Himalaya, East 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV, 


—Distribution of the Industri 
ustrial Population by Domesti 
and Factory Industries. ee 


Workmen 
| Owners, | and other Percentage on actual 
Name of Industry. Managers | subordi- Total lL TORRE Obes 
and nates, actual 
Superior | (including | workers. | Home Factory 
staff. poss workers, ^ workers. 


س 


Indigo Factories 


E dep SR a ES e 171 3,826 2,123 s: 100 
Biscuit Factories ... ux = 3 s e F x xi 
- in cay E tee 2 4 99:8 2 
(s ma "T : a . 28 1,351 636 99:5 . 5 2 
Rice Mills vy. = E T 5 3 im | 7 
Sugar Factories ... 4 E ace 2 3,636 28,337 19,156 43:2 pe E 
Aernted Water Factories WA en A 9 418 131 e i 100 : 
Breweries aes Eon ya am 5 60 58 2 | 100 
Distilleries ^ .. 3 = 5 28 4,030 1,929 == 100 EC 
Opium Factories ... E us E 95 1,543 663 2 | 100 eC 
Ice Factories te = vs Gr 1 668 247 e ! 100 Y 
J Salt Stores = a e ml mem 67 14 985 r6 E 


: Tobacco Factories i "m yA E za E: 100 
1 Water Works ux - a i 9 608 280 “100 
| Gas works ya Es = = 4 2 100 
| Match Factories ... m um yA E 43 11 et 100 
3 Collieries c con = 55 1 9 2 t ! 100 
| Brick and Tile Factories xe 5 za 28 32 37 997 3 
| í Stone and Marble Works ES ze du 5 1,021 452 89:9 | 101 
3 Cement Works... 1 1 ped 100 
E Railway and Tramway Factories SED v ya 458 109 oe 1 ` 109 
Coach Building Factories... x ae v 15 7 990] 10 
Paper Mills z = x E 1 271 101 83:3 j 167 
Printing Presses ... an c oy: 434 6,262 2,881 99: 901 
E Furniture Factories ecc E am co ca 200 | mae 
E "Machinery and Engineering Workshops ... ers 24 705 255 E | 100 
a. Arsenals ao "o xD oon gb 3 9 E i 100 
E, Gau Powder Factories Ss Sois = m C SE 100 | eo 
| Gun Carriage Factories 50 e 41 $16 em 3 | Ipo > 
Silk filatures ا‎ ; 6 8 99:9 i E 
Silk Mills E $ = e 3 d im 
Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing Mills ED 41 13,765 5,501 22 T 
Thread Glazing and Polishing Factories ... oA "o 
Cotton Spinning, Weaving and other Mills ses 14 ie ^ 
Tent Factories s. cob e e c T 
Jute Mills zoa ... et an e a i 
3 Rope Works. oe ... co ... E 
Clothing Agencies... E - ex zn 


Umbrella Factories — on co se. T 
Mints ... co o xe 35 as 
Brass Foundaries ... ce om 


Iron Foundaries 
- — Glass Factories 
Pottery Works ... E> ss 
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A E SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution of the Commercial Population by Natural 
Divisions and Districts. 


Percentage on commercial 


Percentage of population of. 


- commercial 
uU Natural Divisions and Districts. Commercial population to) =|. 
population. |f distri 
ón, istrict po- Actual 
pulation. workers, | Dependents, 
SS ao) a 
1 8 3 4 5 6 
0 CU = 
N.-W. P. and Oudh 2n 366,545 -7 36 64. 
Himalaya, West A 6,313 4 46:9 53-1 
1 | Dehra Dún ... o vee .. 1,749 "9 517 48:3 
2 | Naini Tal Ves x E oo 1,960 *6 436 56:4 
3 | Almora ... ee ... 1,340 2 41:2 58:8 
4 | Garhwál am w ED ED 1,264 2 51-2 48:8 
Sub-Himalaya, West eee 37,945 °8 38 62 
5 | Sahfranpur ... cn o5 16,792 1:6 43:4 56:6 
6 | Bareilly ix o5 z es 8,394 “7 364 6r6 
7 | Bijnor c con oo See 7,439 9 26 74 
8 | Pilibhit 5 xo oco . 2,860 :6 37:3 62:7 
1 9 | Kheri ec e ... 5 2,460 :2 36:9 63:1 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West on 136,493 1:03 34:8 65:2 
10 | Muzaffarnagar xo w ES 12,793 14 34 66 
11 | Meerut ... ... et E 19,269 12 37:9 62:1 
12 | Bulandshahr... oe 5 3 14,363 r2 347 65:3 
13 | Aligarh aco cca oco زی‎ 20,281 16 38 62 . 
14 | Muttra ae c3 m 8,431 11 32:9 67:1 
15 | Agra ui : E. 2 18,556 17 277 72:3 
16 | Farukhabad ... ee. m co 8,672 E) 35:6 6474 
17 | Mainpuri 5 oo .. Goo 2,680 "8 31 69 
18 | Etáwah 55 3 . ... 2,152 :2 31:6 684 
19 | Etah aeo ... E cca 5,461 '6 40:6 59:4 
20 | Budaun ve o ay 7,738 “7 374 62:6 
21 | Moradabad  ... ya 0 "b 10,756 9 56 64 
22 | Sháhjahánpur oe c a 5,841 5 31:7 68:3 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central To 76,712 5 33:5 66:5 
28 | Cawnpore om e 5 5,459 4 36:3 63:7 
24 | Fatehpur c3 A on d 1,691 2 37:3 62:7 
25 | Allahabad — .. ee 5 m 3,137 2 434 56:6 
26 | Lucknow op es E = 9,666 r2 32:6 674 
27 | Unao ES i 4 ue 10,842 11 20:4 79:6 
28 | Rae Bareli ... ns s SA 8,725 -8 32 68 
29 | Sitapur = o = » 4,019 8 40 60 
30 | Hardoi =o s en bs 4,981 4 26:5 73:8 
31 | Fyzabad E d E = 9,443 7 36:2 63:8 
32 | Sultáopur —... P E : 5,034 2 41 59 
33 | Partábgarh ... ¿Do io 7,070 7 43:9 561 
94 | Bara Banki a 6,645 5 31:9 681 


8,176 
1,451 


841 41:5 d 
4,760 . 39:5 pu 
1,124 4 43:3 


10,094 
10,094 
44,581 


5,197 
46,231 
17,425 


5,313 4 ars 
5,637 3 i 63:1 
6,708 6 369 63:2 
11,153 7 36:8 


East Satpuras 


Sub-Himalaya, East 


S. E 2 E 18,790 à 
9,883 5 37 66:5 
10,711 7 33:5 56:1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABL ee Sr 
E VL— Distribution of the Professional Populati E 
Divisions and, Districts. dy NO 


AA AAA 


Serial | | 2 ERES 
¡Percentage of. ercentage on professional. 


unm- Na ... Z 5 
ber. > Natural Divisions and Districts. Professional professional , popo le Hon of 5 
population. Asari to | 3 
4 istrict popu-: Actual 
lation. | worker Dependents. 
| 
2 | ax 
3 i 
i sE A 6 ; 
N.-W. P. and Oadh | 
| m 622,184. 13. : ; 
| Hi | 40:6 59:4 : 
q imalaya, West ies 14.260 i z 
| 1 | Debra Dún : x | d 511 
| 2 | Naini Tél = ie ax 3 : 
j 3 | Almora ya t So 2,008 m A d 
diia os ts d EE 13, 50-1 49:9 
| arhwál ... = x 3,259 q 49-2 50:8 
| 3 = 3,298 8 | 60:2 à 
| | Sub-Himalaya, West 3E 76.307 | zh 5 
3 5 | Sabáranpur tT | 3 zS 402 59:8 WA 
| 6 | Bareilly .. = za 28,324 | pU 2 : 
7 Bijnor” Es = ... er 14,850 LA | du ra 
8 | Pilibhit ... - fas s 22,750 29 | : : 
| 9 | Kheri  .. E م6‎ = 4,552 9 | 2 ee 
: e 3 5,822 6 41:9 en 
| | 1 
1 Ingo-Gangetic Plain, West | à 
M 5 ? y t 238,312 1:8 ' 
١ 10 | Muzaffarnagar AD - | YA E : 
11 | Meerut ... E 5 ع‎ 23,006 26 | 39:9 601 
12 | Bulandshahr j ei S 37,701 24 | 37:5 62:5 
13 | Aligarh ... = ET m 19,444 17 | 343 657 
14 | Muttra ... za ues un Boe 2:4 343 657 
| 15 | Agra... 2 a = b 3-2 36:3 3- 
| 16 | Farukhabad zi Ya ac 23,403 "22 32:2 YA 
| 17 | Mainpuri = ES e. n 20d 407 59-3 
| 18 | Etáwah... pas 5 EE ,529 8 46:8 - 
| 19 Etah ek a ZA E 9007 xi | HE 
Al 20 | B Ed za 1 : 40-8 
| Moa a = es eS 1 YA 
; 22 | Shábjobánpu po = ; : MA 
1 3 pur SD ico 11,201 12 | 43:3 
| Indo- E 5 E { 
E ndo-Gangetie Plain, Central a 145,643 11 A34 | 
| 23 | Cawnpore oe 
| 24 | Fatehpur... = oe ES m 34 ZI | 
1 Es 5,514 8 452 | 
| 25 | Allahabad aD ux E 10,003 7 
3 26 | Lucknow e ... 20,118 | 397 
| 27 Unao . ... e 2:5 | 397 
T E SA E 13,278 T4! 36:5 
28 | Rae Bareli ton an ve 10,116 *9 | 43* 
1 29 | Sítapur ... ES E E 41,116 9 ! n 
30 | Hardoi .. s 10,576 E 
D Eae, = ,57 9 | 387 | 
_| Fyzabad ... ... 20,840 17 442 
32 | Sultánpur za aco ve 8,227 '8 | 549 
38 | Partábgarh ten as ... 4,461 EN É 
É 0 y 44:3 
34 | Bara Banki xA d a 14,227 12 | 47-9 
te Central India Plateau = 23,802 11| 42:8 
b 1 
Hn 35 | Banda .. ms ES 5,937 -8 426 
36 | Hamírpur Gs ae «5 5,626 12 41:8 
E Jhánsi +... oe تود‎ 7,773 13 402 
Jalaun + cep ore “oo 5,066 13 48:4 


East Satpuras 9,585 


Mirzapur ose 
Sub-Himalaya, East 


Gorakhpur . E ove - 
Basti +... we eat = 
Gonda  .- 5 cte m 


Bahraich ach 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


Benares ... co ve 
Jaunpur... ... E 
Gházipur.. —— xo co 


Ballia ٠ 
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 Bussmrany Taste VI.—(For Cities) Distribution of the Professional 
Population by Cities. 


Percentage on professiona 
tion of— 


Percentage of pro- l popula. 
fessional popula- 
tion to city 


population. 


Professional 


Cities. population. 


Actual workers. Dependents 


1 
A 
1. Agra : an 6,970 
2. Allahabad an ad 8,964 
8. Bareilly 2 ES 6,779 
4. Benares 5 دض‎ 17,055 
6. Cawnpore do ... 4,566 
6. Farukhabad ~ a9 E 3,192 
7. Fyzabad os .. 5,872 
8 8. Gorakhpur 003 ca 2,600 
9. Hathras ves As 1,831 
10. Jaunpur as oo 2,869 
11. Jhánsi a ooo 1,334 
Sie, Koil A, 2,975 
13, Lucknow Ws ES 13,211 
14. Meerut ` &p ves 5,509 
15. Mirzapur io co 3,850 
16. Moradabad ap ^S 2,907 
17. Muttra ax 5 7,693 
18. Saharanpur € .. 4,735 


19. Shábjahánpur 


2,880 


Population Population | Percentage of 
supported in | supported in | variation (+) 
1901. ' 1891. or (—)- 


573,027 842,997 
53,394 72,460 
7,160 11,204 
522,683 391,780 
31,180,660 28,521,117 
2,678,334 2,535,633 


£ Native and Foreign States 

Provision and care of animals 

Agriculture ES za 5 
Personal, household and sanitary services 
Food, drink and stimulants  ... e 


LI ... 


i za 2,650,282 2,296,661 
nt fire and forage ds R 96,284 770,864 
1 Ld 123,499 149,462 
nd vessels 6,170 15,086 
233,239 307,586 

1,890,129 2,190,184 

, 660,856 643,511 

433,235 472,826 

560,523 631,116 

130,671 59,690 

349,395 | . 361,783 

366,415 483,669 

545,807 688,506 

622,184 769,454 

20,164 17,831 

3,134,281 3,959,896 

- 132,055 21,888 


690,981 


gotri — 


SUBSIDIAR 
Y Tastre VIIL— Selected occupations 1901 and 1891 


AAA‏ ا ا © حل 


Occupati : 
C UD ee Population | Percentage of - 
ssi in supported in variation E 
1. 1891. (+) or (—). 


26. Cattl v | 
t 2 0 A breeders, dealers and commissariat farm establishment 
| 7. Herdsmen 56,576 46,286 ; 
ane ... cr 0 422:2 Mo 
1 30. Sheep and goat breeders and dealers E. = 315,431 | 234,490 +35 ١ 3 
| 31. Shepherds and goat herds z ... 19,990 Ex 
| = m 78,319 +538 2 
1 3 52. Fruit and vegetable growers ba se 100,495 $ : 4 
| 78. Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and butter sellers x BEDE 40,286 41847 ER 
| 2. Ghi preparers and sellers Fe Es 103,160 91,496 +91 z 
| E oS tee E 3 
P 93. Sugar factories : owners, managers and superior staff E SALE 591 E 
| 94. Sugar factories : operatives and other subordinates 3 ? PER i : 4 
| 99. Makers of sugar, molasses and gur by hand D $ 67,325 78,124 —12:8. 
a 97. Grain and pulse dealers EH : 7x 4 
| 98. Grain parchers 7 ZA 662,653 721,811 —82 ES 
y 100. Oil pressers 2 E Ex e 315,053 341,388 —17 = 
uw) 101. Oil sellers 3 = E E c 
143. Pressers of vegetable oil for lighting o cm | 549,115 568,443 —34 3 
| 144. Sellers of vegetable oil for lighting = \ i 
| 163. Masons and builders ... za S 3 
: | 181. Paper makers and sellers and palm leaf binders B ec br Ne 3 
| 3 230. Plough and agricultural implement makers — ... 1122 2 9 3 
| 234. Sugar press makers +. YA x 57,028 - - 
| > 5 2 sis tn 1,162 - EE 
y 251. Persons occupied with blankets, woollen cloth and yarn, fur, Di +11 I, 
feathers and natural wool qn i 40 E. 
E ,223 | 79,115 —491 ES 


| ah : 
263. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills ; owners, mana- 

gers aud superior staff. 

264. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills : operatives and 
: other subordinates. 
| 971. Cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners dU SS 
3 : 267. Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills ; owners, managers 
and superior staff, 

268. Cotton spinning weaving and other mills: operatives and 
other subordinates 


Cotton weavers ; hand industry x AD zA 


149,610 256,675 —41-7 ae 


1,088,855 | 1,176,026 m 


Sao 


| 272. 
| 975. Cotton spinners ced tee 3 ac 
| 303. Hosiers and haberdashars E oH 16,417 561 428203 
300. Tailors, milliners, dressmakers and darners ES 318,984 349,960 —$98 
316. Gold and silver wire drawers and braid makers ate 11,1 4l * 921294 476 
stones ze eae 234,211 218,700 47-09" 


Workers in gold, silver and precious 
nd precious stones ico XD 2,531 
ED oD 42,238 


298,069 | 
369,723 

381,882 | 
115,583 | 
47,527 | 


3,357 | 
56,210 | - 


318, Dealers in gold, silver 2 
322. Brass, copper and bell metal workers 
328, Workers in iron and hardware 
336. Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makers zm 


344. Carpenters .- oe ... 
347. Baskets, mats, fang, screens, brooms, &c., makers and sellers 


379. Persons occupied with miscellaneous dyes —... 
tories ; owners, managers and supe- 


3S4, ‘Tannerics and leather fac 


: rior staf. = : A) 
385. Tanneries and leather factories : operatives and other sub- |f 


ordinates. ; : C 
6. Leather dyers a E a 
Shoe, boot and sandal makers 


anners and curriers 
rs, mon lenders, & 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE LX.—Occupations of females by orders. 


| | F ercentaga of- 
Qnis Males. Females, Females to 
Tales, 
RR 
1 | 2 3 4 
SP kee ü 
I. Administration — ... $e ... E 203,119 263 F j 
II, Defence Qc E C ED 32,153 1 LE 
JIl. Service of Native and Foreign States . se 2,532 7 Es 
IV, Provision and curo of animals yee Ya 269,496 49,532 184 
V. Agriculture 2 om 3 Ja PA 10,643,272 4,493,314. 234 
XI. Personal household and sanitary services .., 3 894,614 517,974 578 
XII. Food, drink and stimulants, S. $12,860 495,302 Cos 
VIII. Light, firing and forage we tee mre 22152 253 
Buildings = = m ... 44,14€ 0 
a vessels d - RO . 1,878 119 Ga 
XI. Supplementary requirements ,. ox an 77,240 32,448 42:1 
‘XII. Textile fabrics and dress d coo ao 603,570 329,923 515 
XIII]. Metals and precious stones ves Ree S 236,077 17,458 E 
XIV. Glass, earthen end stone ware ,,, x ES 141,542 78,268 55:3 
XV. Wood, cane, leaves, etc. 5o on vee 197,771 42,371 21:4 
XVI. Drugs, gums, dyes, etc, æ ... Ja 43,451 10,281 23-7 
XVII. Leather, etc. cds ves m zu eod E 248 
. Commerce oco coe do WA 22,02 ,297 8:4 
d Transport and storage oo Goo ccn 216,317 9,004. 49 
XX. Learned and artistic professions... xs aD 19813 E 274 
. Sport ... nn ... es "Wee ,065 332 164 
Sun Earthwork and general labour 2 ee ass 1,001,636 737,385 . 796 
a XXIII. Indefinite and disreputable occupations ,., oco 40,902 33,126 817 
XXIV. Independent oco ES ... boo 269,139 127,861 47.5 
مه‎ -— ne 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.—Occupations of females by selected groups. 


=== _— س ڪڪ 


Number of actual workers. 


Percentage of 
Group Occnpation. females to 
pos Males. Females. males. 
1 2 3 | 4 E 
26 | Cattle breeders and dealers, and commissariat farm 18,614 1,691 9:1 
establishment. i 
27 | Herdsmen A s ES E 189,401 23,944 12:6 
30 | Sbeep and goat breeders and dealers occ m 7,984 2,476 A 31:0 
31 | Shepberds and goatherds is 20 ENS 42,594 17,697 41:5 
37(a) | Tenants with some neue of occupancy E ced SY: i i 
37(0) | Tenants with no rights of occupancy © — .. coo 5 s 4 : 
WA Sub-tenants ce ds cb om] 019220 اسر‎ 950 
.52 | Fruits and vegetable growers 5 Se m 
39 | Field labourers Ls za is ES 1,084,080 1,097,118 1012 
78 | Cow ard buffalo keepers and milk and butter sellers -.:. * 37,237 20,299 54:5 
82 | Ghi preparers and sellers s yA a By | 1,409 370 
93 | Sugar factories: owners, managers and superior staff `... 
94 | Sugar factories: operatives and other subordinates sé ا‎ 28,916 2,022 69. 
99 | Maker of sugar, molasses and gur by hand ,,, e 
97 | Grain and pulse dealers 5 os se 226,617 49,585 219 
98 | Grain parchers ... x x ES 95,549 79,634 831 
2 100 pil pressers ass on = a : 
101 | Oil sellers on oco 00 0 58 585 69 9! 
143 | Pressers of vegetable oi] for lighting o co 15810 LS : 
144 | Sellers of vegetable oil for lighting go RC 
103 | Masons and builders = as d 31,627 1,116 2 
981 | Paper makers and sellers, and palm leaf binders 0% 475 25 oe 
. 280 | Plough and agricultural implement makers, 5 6,557 74 YA 
i: Sugar press makers ... 468 2 70:2 


fur, feathers, and natural wool. 3 


Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills: owners, 
managers and superior staff. 


otton ginning, cleaning, and pressing mills: operatives 


1 
Persons oceupied with blankets, woollen cloth and yarn, 11,138 | > 7,823 


46,639 23,439 
and other subordinates. ; 
otton cleaners, pressers and ginners co se z 

Coti pinning, weaving and other mills; Owners, man- 
4 5 and Superior Staff. 
i RnB mtu yng, and other mills: operatives and 350,959 219,833 
2 AE andi be 5,390 1,135 
: ressmakers and darners ... yn 99,752 ` 53,171 
er wire drawers and braid makers ee 4,329 384 
0 er and precious stones ... ie 83,262 3,279 
1 : 988 96 
. 16,090 1,216 
107,280 748. 
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DUBSID - d —Üecup f males ba, l £i TO — concluded 3 
S S IARY 1 ADI E x ation 0 


2 
Group Number of actual 
No. Oceupation. gue Percentage of 3 
rr NEU eee | 
1 females. E 
Risin To P Males. Females. to males. 2. 
جت‎ e a a 
1 E A NU ee e 
xr cS a HERR S. 3 4 | 5 1 
— | j E 
| | | : 
1 336 | Potters and pot and pipe bowl R 3 
3 4 4 Carpenters P pip w E E e D 68,191 | 5-2 2 
Yi askets, mate? f o p V 7 6,212 4 
| 379 | P. sellers. ans, screens, brooms, de, makers and 37,332 26,551 712 
| 379 ersons occupied with mtscellaneous dyes r T A. 
| 384. Tanneries and leather factories, vits managers and Pee 5,565 39:2 = 
a E superior staff. x: = 
| 385 Tannerie one leather factories: operatives and other f 
subordinates. a 
| 386 | Leather dyers ES a 115,498 29,089 257 > 
a 387 | Shoe, boot, and sandal makers |... zr EY 2 
H 398 Tanners and curriers Wa zs 5 
| 392 | Bankers, money-lenders, &e. .., > üt 7 : x 
| 444 | Priests, mitius de. ; ZA S 7 Aa 91868 ! 105 + E: 
3 416 | Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, convents, &c. 30946 SD | ae : 
| 468 | Practitioners without diploma... 2 jo 6,750 789 | SET = 
| 504 | General labour Ja : 9 1 WA 2 EY : 
1 E s dE 991,044 733,303 | 739 
| i 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI.—Combined occupati x 
: MONCH occupations. ES 
N ددد‎ ÓN E 
Y 9 Percentage of i 
| Order. Workers only. partially agricultur- E 
| ١ ists (on column 2). E. 
| (E AAA áE 
| 1 2 | 3 
l E سم‎ 
| I. Administration BE xc ox 203,382 13:5 
| II. Defence Se Ya Ves) aw 32,154 23:9 t 
| III. Service of Native and Foreign States = 2,539 48 
3l IV. Provision and care of animals o6 ss 319,028 $2 
‘4 V. Agriculture ... 5 am A. 15,136,586 "9 
| VI. Personal household and sanitary services ose 1,412,588 10:8 
| VII. Food, drink and stimulants c WA 1,308,222 9:3 
3 1 VIII. Lightfringandforage ... ae cd 52,968 408 
E IX. Buildings... ES ss we Dos 29 
rd X. Vehicles and vessels... — ... cen Gm 5 1 
d XI. Supplementary requirements om o 209,695 59 
E NII. ‘Textile, fabrics and dress m de DUAE x 
| XIII. Metals and precious stones 5b a ARUM 21 
H, XIV. Glass, earthen and stone ware c ES ZIPA 1 E 
i | XV. Wood, cane, leaves, etc. ... UD ... SEED $05 
XVI. Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. — ... ... on 159/805 106 
XVII. Leather, etc. ... ooh co Eo 150220 ze 
XVIII. Commerce... T a ipo SES 25 
XIX. Transport and storage se, e c 252 456 10 
XX. Learned and artistic professions oes ... = 0.386 57 
XXI. Sport T ... soe m - 021 24) 
hi 5 XXII. Earthwork and general labour oo "n E 2s 
a A od XXIII. Indefinite aad disreputable occupations Gro 397,000 48 
J : XXIV. Independent ... ... on EL see 
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ations combined with selected — 
- subsidiary cecupations. EN 


Number per 1,000 shown as following the ES 


Principal occupation. MR 
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